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THE DISTRICT OF RDNGPORE. 


PART L— INTRODUCTORY. 


L — The Crnndry, 

Rungporb lies between north latitude 25° 4' and 26° 19', and east 
longitude 88° 46' and 89° 55'. It is bounded on the north by the 
district of Jiilpigoree, on tlio north-east by the state of Cooch Behar, 
on tlic east by tlie river Ilrahinaj)iitra and the districts of Gowalpara 
and Mymojnsingh, on the south bj' the district of Bograh, and on the 
south-west and west by the district of Dinagopore. 

Its greatest length from north-west to south-east (the run of the 
district) is 96 miles, and its gr(^a(est breadth from east to west is 70 
miles. Its area is 3,788 s(|uar(^ miles. 

The whole country is flat ; there are no natural elevations of 
any kind. To the north are sandy plains of largo extent, the remains 
of old water-(!ourses, in the depressions of which are found loam and 
clay. The rest of the district is low, Avith alternate sandy and 
eai thy soil, inters])(jrsed with small but niunerous marshes, and quite 
half of the country is under water during the hcjight of the rains, 
Tlie (lif) of the land is from north-west to south-east, and the rivers all 
run or nieandcu' in that direction. 

The folliAving are the principal rivers : — 

The Brahmaputra forms the eastern boundary of Knngpore, divid- 
ing it from Gowalpara and Mymensingh ; but some alluvial land belong- 
ing to this district lies on its left hank adjoining Gowalpara. It has 
been for some years steadily encroaching on its right bank. At Chil- 
mari the police station has beem twice removed furtlior inland within 
tile last five years, and at Kallygunge a large brick-house, belonging 
to a Calcutta firm, which was situated more than a mile from the river 
bank, has been washed into the stream, which is still breaking away 
westwards. 

The Teesta or Trisrota, called by the hill people the Bungn, 
descends from the Himalayas betw^een Sikkim and Bhootan, and 
enters Rimgpore from Julpigoree. It has, at various times, traversed 
the whole of the district, and its old beds are to be met with everywhere. 
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It has now a south-easterly course of 110 miles within our borders, and 
falls into the Brahmaputra^ six miles north of Kallygnnge. Previous 
to the year 1787, it had a south-west course, joined the Atrey river 
in the Dinagepore district, and fell into the Pudda ; but during the 
great inundations of that year, which mark an epoch in the history of 
Rungpore, it forsook its old bed, burst into the Ghagliat river, over- 
flowed the country, and, finally, forced an outlet through one of its old 
courses in a south-east direction into the Brahmaputra. 

Since that time it has had another change. In the early part of 
this century it forsook a westward bend of about forty miles in the 
upper part of its course, taking a less circuitous bend in the o])posito 
direction. It has since adhered to its course then formed, but with 
alarming encroachments on its sandy banks in difterent places. A largo 
mart, Ghoramara, on the western bank, has been pushed gradually 
backward, until not a vestige remains of the village from which it takes 
its name. 

The Ghaghat passes through the centre of the district. It formerly 
branched off f rom the Teesta, and, previous to the cliange in the course 
of that river last century, was an important channel of communication 
in these parts; the residents’ bungalows, the Company’s factories, and 
the old ca[)ital, Mahigunge, stretched along its banks ; but the rush of 
the great body of water in the new Teesta starved tlie Ghaghat, its 
opening from the Teesta has nearly silted up, and while it still exists 
as a sluggisli stream-draining surface water, a western brantrh alone 
is open, leaving the bed of the old stream a stagnant marsh of five 
miles length through the station. The Ghaghat now, alter a very 
circuitous course of 114 miles, passes into the Bograh district, and, 
there joining with other streams, finds its way into the Brahmaputra. 

The Kurutiya skirts the west of Rungpore, and has a special 
interest froiri its having formed the boundary between the Kamrup 
and Bengal kingdoms at the time of the Mahabharat, and since 
then been generally the boundary of the rule of the Bucc(^ssiv(j 
Bengal dynasties eastward. The several changes in the course of 
the Teesta have left in the west of the district a maze of old 
water-courses and stagnant jheeU^ and it is ’well nigh impossible to 
trace the course of the former rivers. Buchanan, who travelled in 
these parts in 1809, describes as the upper part of the Kurutij- a 'fvdiat is 
now known as the Kurto river, which flows from the hills bet'weem flie 
Mahanuddee and tlie Teesta, and, passing through the Julpigoree district, 
joins the Atrey in Dinagepore. The Kurutiya, as now known, takes its 
rise amongst marslies at the north-west corner of the district, and after 
forming for some distance the boundary between Rung])ore and Din age- 
pore, crosses Govindgunge thanuab into the Bograli district. It receives 
from the east two other streams of much more volume thfin itself — 
the SarbamaiJgla and the Juvaneshvari — the latter of which, separating 
Coondy from Sorooppore, represents, I imagine, the middle, -wdiile tlie 
Kurto stands for the upjier, course of the ancient Kurutiya. 

The other rivers to be noticed, are the Durlah, which for part of 
its course divides Rungpore from Cooch Behar, and the Sunkosh, which 
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fnrilier to the east emerges from Coooh Behar. Both fall into the 
Bnihiiifipvitra, within ihe limits of the district. 

Of our rivers, only the Brahmaputra and the Teesta are navi^^able 
for largo boats throughout the year, but all are navigable during the 
rains. 

None of the numerous hlieeh^ or marshes, call for special notice. 
The largest is that of Burrobilla, thannah Pirgiinge, which gives its 
name to a pergunnah. Several of the smaller hheeU are situated in very 
inconvenient proximity to the ci\ril station, forming its boundary to the 
north. 

Main roads run to all the neighbouring district towns, to wdt 
Dinagepore, Bograh, «Talpigoreo, and Cooch Behar, and also to Bugwah 
iiixl Kallygunge on tlie Brahmaputra. The latter is the place of call of 
the Assam steiiiners, and a great deal of traffic passes between it and 
ltiing|)ore town. 

The roads are all of the 3rd class, unmetalled, and traffic is with 
difficulty carried on during the rains. None of the rivers are bridged ; 
the culverts over the small streams and drains are of wood, and very 
rough structures. The amount allotted from the Road Fund was about a 
thi.' »f the sum the district contributed to the same by its ferry and 
ro* oils, and was altog(jther inadequate to our wants. Under /the 
w .system, whereby we shall have the spending of all our toll proceeds, 
belter results nniy be ex])ec.ted. 

The (a)untrv is w(j 11 cultivated, and there are comparatively few 
wild animals. Leo])firds are mot with in many j)arts, but tigers are 
confined to the tra,c.t lying between the Teesta and the Brahmaputra 
rivers, and on the chnrft of tlie latter. Last century, elephant, rhinoceros, 
bear, and wild buffalo, were to be met w ith. In 1781), the sum of 
Ks, ()00 Avas ostiinatod for the year as rewards for killing tigers. In 1871, 
Oidy om^ ihun of Us. 25 w^as paid for killing a man-eating tiger. 
l)nnng tJio l.welve months of 1871, 31 persons Avere killed by wild 
animals, L c., 22 by tigers, 2 by pigs, and 7 children eaten by jackals ; 
wliile 64 died from snake-bite. 

IT. — The People. 

The census returns of this year show^ our population to he 2,150,179. 
Of these, 1,291,791 are Mahommedans, 857,179 are Hindus, and 1,209 
of otluT religions \ so tliat the proporti(>n of Mahommedans to Hindus 
is as 3 to 2. The po]>nlation per square mile is 567, and the number 
of people ])er house is 6' 68. 

All previous estimates of the population have been very wide of 
tlie mark. Our police returns before the census give only half the 
actual numbers, and those collected from the survey maps (1854-1860), 
from whieli something distantly approximating to accuracy might have 
been looked for, gi\"e a result very little nearer. The ameens reported 
the number of hfuises in each village, and the total for the district (com- 
piled in this office from the maps) is, not including thannah Govind- 
gunge, which was surveyed in Bograh district, 206,150 houses and 
an estiiiiatod population of 1,001,116, against our present returns, 
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Govincl^uiige excepted, of 287,650 houses and a population of 
1,962,905. 

Of earlier estimates we have the following : — 

In 1789, the Collector returned the po[)iilation (including Cooch 
Bohar) as 459,512. (See Appendix A, No. 1.) 'Fliis 1 have calcnlated 
would give for our present district, by striking out the figures relating 
to redundant and adding proportionately lor deficient tracts, a popula- 
tion of about 400,000. 

Buchanan, in 1809, calculates the population for the district under 
the Magistrate, wliich included present Gowalpara and Julpigoree, to 
be 2,735,000, or 2,084,(U)0 for the distri(;t, acc-ordiiig to its present 
limits. It is difficult to come to any definite conclnsion as to the incnsaso 
of population in tliis district from these discrepant data. For purposes 
of comparison, the survey and the police returns must be set aside as 
absolutely useless. Further, it is clear that Buchanan’s estimate is very 
much beyond the truth. 

According to it, the population was almost the same in 1 809 as that 
of the present time, after a prosperous ])eriod of ovt‘r sixty years. When 
Buchanan went over the land it was fairly cultivated, but there was 
'still a large quantity of good laud left tliat had not come und(jr the 
plough ; and it is out of the question to suppose that there has bc(ui no 
increase ol‘ [)opulatioii since his time. Very little land is left uncultivated 
now ; the complaint all over the country is that there is not enough 
grazing ground for the cattle. 

Biiclianan arrived at his figures in the following manner. Ho 
passed through a groat part of the district, and from his )>orsonal observ- 
ation and enquiries in every direotioii, he made a caleailaiioii of the 
quantity of cultivated land — tlu*n assuming that a plough would 
cultivate fifteen beegahs or five acres, for every plough luj counted five 
persons of agricultural i)opulati()n — and added to his njsults certain 
proportions for the non-agricultural portion of tlie])eopIe. Now, taking 
as correct his calculation of cultivated land a very largo assum|)t.ion, it 
seems to me that the apportionment of five pcTsmis, agricubiiral ])()|)ula- 
tion, to a jdough is excessive. The families in this district arc small ; tho 
boys begin (!arly to iollow the ])lougli, and many are compelh^d to 
remain unmarried to a comparatively late age, because the well-to-do 
classes of the agriculturists monopolize more than tlieir fair share -of the 
women. 1 think a calculation of three to a plough would be iuu(;h 
near(>r the truth, and this would give the po])ulation in 1809, on 
Buchanan’s data, at 1,200,000, whieh number tallies very lairly with 
:> the other facts ol' the case to be noticed. 

Bykuntpore, a pergiinnah at the extreme north of the district, (now 
in Julpigoree), had never come under Mahommedan rule, and all accounts 
tend to show that at tlic time of the permanent S(ittlement tho number 
of MahomuKjdans in tlie pergunnah was niiTnerically of no account; 
yet here Buchanan re})orts that he found half of the population to be 
Muhommedans, and his return of the two lhannahs comprised in the 
pergunnah w'>!ild indicate that the Maliommedans outnumbered tho 
Hindus. The explanation is, that tlic Bykuntpore Ilajah after the 
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settlement brou<ilit in a large number of Mahorainedan immigrants from 
Dinagepore to cultivate the waste lands, so that, as regards this part of 
the country, the population had more than doubled in twenty years. 
The same was the ease with other parts also. The generally disastrous 
p(‘riod for years })receding the ])ermanent settlement had dei)i)f)ulated 
the country. The zemindar of Muiithona, chakla Futtehpore, on whose 
estate the town of Iliingpore stands, represented in 1790 that large 
tracts liad become depopuljited and overrun with jungle, in which there 
were tigers, buffaloes, deei^ and wild beasts of* all sorts. 

Bucliaiian estimated that the population liad increased one-third 
during the preceding twenty years. I would estimate the increase to 
have been such, mainly by immigration, as in many parts to double the 
j)opnl;jtion, and, taking the district as a wliole, to give an increase of 
two-thirJs on the population of 1789. 11' then we calculate a further 

increase of two-thirds for the sixty-three years, between 1809 and 1872, 
wdiich seems a not excessive estimate, the figures would stand thus in 
round numbers : — 

Population in 17S9 ... 720.000 

Ditto 1809 ... 1,200 'OOO 

Ditto 1872 ... 2,150,179 (census figures.) 

That the Collector should, in 17S9, understate the number of the 
peo])le was in(jvitahle, since it was the interest of the zemindars to show 
as ])oor a staOi of the lands as possible ; but one mariilest error in his 
return may bc3 corrected. The ])roportion of chiklren to adults given 
by liim is as 1 to 4, Our census returns give the ])r()pf»rtion as 
nearly I to 2. The same proportion, no iloiiht, lield eighty years ago. 
If then we add one-fiftlito our number given above, we ha\'e a popiilatiou 
in 1789 of 480,(^00, or two-thirds of th(^ miinbor obtained as the result 
of our deductions : aial with the example of how I'ar llie jadice and 
survey returns were short of the truth, this eslimato of 1789 does not 
ap|)ear wrong in any iiieoncoivable degree; and the figures 720,000 we 
have arj’ivcxi at abo\o for that year are probably as near an a]>proxiiiia- 
tioii to the truth as can be obtained. 

liiirigponj contains one munici))alitv at bead-quarters, stretching 
from Dhap on the west, to Mahigunge on the east ; seven miles long, and 
with^^, varying Avidth of i'rom half a mile to a mile ; pressed close 
b(‘ tween inarslies on the north and the stagnant Ghagliat on the south. 
Il was Ibrmed in 18fi!^, and has an annual income of lls. fi,000 to (5, .501), 
wn'ili a population of 14,400. Buchanan, Avith the excess AA’hicli character- 
ized all his estimates, put down the population of the town of Itungpore 
at 15,000 to 20,000. 

The relative proportion of Hindus and Mahommodans is the same 
noAv as it Avas in 1809. The former ontniimber the latter in the thn*e 
north central thannahs, Foruiibari, Dimla, and Jaldaka, com])rising 
ehstklas Cazeerhat and Kankina ; while the Maliommedans outnumber 
the, Hindus in the other thannahs, and mainly in all that part of the 
disti’ict, and especially in Govindgunge, to the extreme south, which w'aa 
first conquered by the Mussulman forces. 
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In thannah Borobari, pergunnah Panga, a stronghold of the 
Koch race — the Mahommedans — now exceed the Hindus in number ; 
whereas in 1809 the latter had the preponderance ; and also in Hiiiila 
thannah, tlie Hindus no longer have the same superiority in number to 
' their rivals as they held at that time. On the other hand, the prepon- 
derance of Mahommedans in the central thannahs, Mahigunge and 
Nisbetgunge, chakla Fuftehpore, has been reduced by immigration of 
Bengal Hindus from other districts. 

Tlie indigenous inhabitants of Rungpore are the Koch and other 
allied Kamrup tribes, who founded the last local dynasty previous to the 
irruption of the Mahommedans, and their marked Mongol physiognomy 
\is unmistakeable in all tliat {portion of the district which lies round 
'^bout Gooch (Koch) Behar. In Buchanan’s time, the Kamrup tribes 
Wnbered lialf of the Hindu inhabitants of Goviudgnnge ; but the lino 
f demarcation has now been pushed 1‘urther north. Above a line drawn 
aV)ut tliirty miles north of Rungpore town, west of the T(*esta, the 
women of the common people wear the old Kamriij) dress, which offers a 
marked contrast to the common of Bengal. Jt ermsists of a square 
])iece of colored cloth, iiidigo-stripcd, passed under the arms and round 
the back, so as to cross in front, where the ii|)j)er corners are tiu^ked in, 
leaving the head and shoulders' bare, and reaching to the knees helow. 
All the w7)mon, Hindus and Mahommedans alike, dross in this fashion ; 
and they also attend the markets and transact the buying and selling, to 
tlie almost total ('-xclnsion of fho men. 

A long list might be procured, giving terms pocnliar to the district, 
which are probably derived from Assam dialects. The main ])eciiliarities 
in the pronuiujiation of the people are the (dision of initial li, and the 
substitution of the aspirate H for the initial S. A very common 
jirac.tice is the use of the Hindustani verb kharid karite^ to ex|)r(‘ss 
‘ to sell’ as well as ‘ to buy.’ Among the common p(>ople who register 
d(*eds of sale, a great imniber will in this way declare that they have 
bought their land, when they mean just the o|)posite. 

The people, gem^rally, are of a lowtyj)e of in tell i gen ce,- and morals 
are among the Maliominedans at the lowest ebb. This is mainly owing 
to the prevalence? of ])olygamy. Every Mahoniinedan, who ciaii afford it, 
has two or more wives ; and since the proportion of the sexes is nearly 
equal, the males outnumbering the females slightly, tliere are. not 
women enough left for the poorer classes, and a system of lu'aclical 
polyandry prevails, and iiic(?st is not uncommon. No man’s wife is safe : 
the young (unmarried) men seduce even mothers of families away from 
, their homes ; and men, wdio have one or more wives, of their own will 
d(q)rive a poorer man of his single wn'fe. Fathers and other male relatives, 
taking advantage of the scarcity in the marriage market, will, after giving 
away a woman in marriage and taking her price, get possession of 
her on occasion of a visit home, and marry her to a second husband, 
obtaining by this means a second time the purchase-money. Even the 
women will go through wdiat passes among them for the ceremony 
of marriage with any number of men in succession in whose possession 
' she may be for the time being, and a wife often runs away more 
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than once from the same husband, who is only too glad to get her 
back. 

Our criminal returns show an average of one hundred cases per 
year under tlie marriage sections of the Penal Code ; but this dofis not 
include onc-half of the charges brought, in the greater number of which 
no processes are issued ; (during the month of September last there 
were 26 cases of this kind out of a total of 244 cases instituted by 
petition ;) nor, probably, a fifth part of the cases that would bo brouglit, 
if there were a reasonable pros))ect of securing the conviction of the 
offender. But the evidence is always very unsatisfactory in these cases ; 
afid it is often difficult to decide whose wife a woman is, or whether she 
is the legal wife of any, who has, perhaj)s, married man after man in 
succession, and between times lived in the bazar, and has probably never 
been regularly divorced from any one of her husbands ; so that convic- 
tions can rarely occur. In 1871, of persons tried for these offences, forty- 
live were released to seven convicted ; and of the latter, one was released 
on appeal. These causes naturally tend to prevent any great increase 
of population, and I consider that our numbers have been recruited 
mainly from immigration.* 

Petty thefts, burglaries, and simple dacoities, are numerous ; but 
there is little or no professional crime properly so called. The number 
of men who are denounced as living by dishonest practices are legion ; 
but there arc, as far as my experience serves, no known gangs who hold 
together, make raids for plimder, and carry on their occuj)aLion syste- 
iiiatieally. Dacoities with murder seldom 0 (tcur ; and equally rare are 
severe riots, attended with loss of life. In fact, though there are murders 
and crimes of violence from private malice here as elsewhere, the crime 
of this district, generally speaking, is of a pettifogging, rather than 
violent, characdxT ; and lirigiousuess is larg<‘ly developed, false cases 
coiinl.ijjg by the hundred. 

The Tiuniber of prisoners confined in the jail on the last day of 
1871, were 168 men, I woman, Mahommedans, and 76 men Hindus; or 
nearly 2 M.ihomniedans to 1 Hindu. 

Th(V 'h Riingpore holds a low place among other districts with res- 
pect to the higher education, yet the experience of all who have ' been 
brought much into contact with the peo])le, and who have had means of 
comimriiig tins with other places, coincides to the effect that the sini})le 
elements of education are more generally diffused among the loAver 
classes here, than is the case in districts that are considered to be far 
more advanced. 

The lluiigpore English school has been established for forty years. 
It was founded, in 1832, by the zemindars of the district, under the 
auspices of Mr. Nathaniel Smith, the Judge, who, in various capacities, 
remained over forty years here, and it was opened by Lord Bentinck, 
the only Governor-General who has visited our part of the world. For 
the establishment of the school the zemindars raised a voluntary sub- 
scription of Its. 25,000, the quota of ea/‘h having, it is said, been appor 
tioiied in a list in the form of a round robin ; and they were made to 
understand tliat whoever did not contribute his shai'c would not bo pro- 
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vided with a chair when he came to visit the authorities. The Rajah of 
Cooch Beliar gave over for the use of the institution a very commodious 
brick house, the erection of which dates back to Mahomniedan times, 
and which has only lately been vacated by the school, l)ecause the Public 
Works Department would no longer undertake to keep it in repair. 
A tablet over the entrimee door commemorates the fact of the Rajah’s 
gift in the year (Cooch Jiehar era) 323. 


PART II.— ANTIQUITIES. 

1. — Bhagadatta and Prithu Rajah. 

For the greater part of the information contained under this head, 
I am indebted to the account of Buchanan. (Edited by Montgomery 
Martin, ])ublished by Allen, 1838.) 

In the dim mist of the past, where mythology and history coalesce, 
Ruiigporo was included in the kingdoiri of Kanirup, and the Kuriitiva 
was the boundary betwe^en Kamrup and Mat%a or liengal. The Jlajah 
Bhagadatta, in the war of the Mahabharat, osi)oiiscd the side of 
Dharjyndhmi, and was killed by Arjuna. Besides Rungfxire, Kamrup 
inclnded Assam, Munipore, Jyntea, Cachar, and parts of MyjiKaisingh 
and Sylhet. 

The derivation of the name Rnngpore is said to be 
(Rangajuir), the place of pleasure or al)ode of bliss — Bhagadatta liaN ing 
here a country residence on the Ohaghat. There is another llnngporo 
in Assam, west of (Towhatty, th(‘ Kauinip cai;)ital, which also lays c-Jaira 
to the same distinction. Pcrgunmili Pyraliund, ’which lies south and 
west from the Ghaghat, a few niiU^s only from linngpore town, is called 
after Pyravati, the daughter of Bhagadatta, who held it as an estate. 

According to the doubtful authority of the Aytam Akhei-y Bhaga- 
datta had tw(aity-thre.e succ^essers in his dynasty ; and the Yagini 
Tantra giv(\s some very misty accounts of siibsequent kings. Among 
them is Jalpcshvar. who built the temple of Shiva at Jalpesh, in the 
Dooars ; biit putting aside ihvsv. legends, made n|) according to the 
fancy of the annalist, W(^ have germiue local traditions of three dynasties 
that reigned in linngpore previous to the close of the fifteenth century. 

01* the earliest dynasty, there is trace only of one Prithu llajali. 
The ruins of his city lie half in chakla lioda, half in pergunnah 
Bykuntpore, in the present district of Jiil])igoree. Tlie accompanying 
diagram, showing its extent and its present sUite, is copied from the 
survey maps (1858-53), with some features added from Buchanan’s 
plan drawn in 1809. 

The city consisted of four enclosures, one within the other ; the 
innennost containing the Rajah’s palace. In both the inner and middle 
cities were siih-divisions, separated from each other by ramparts and 
ditches, dividing each city into several quarters. The outermost city 
of all w'as tenaiitcd by the low^est classes of the populace. The place 
was strongly fortified for the times in which it was built ; the defences 
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were lofty earthen ramparts, with wide moats on the outer sides, and 
advantage was taken of a small river, the Talma, to form a deep fosse 
under the embankment, between the middle and outer cities. In some 
{Races the earthen defences were faced with brick, and surmounted by 
brick walla ; the Rajah’s house had also a wall around it. The only 
remains left are portions of the ramparts and heaps of bricks in various 
places. 

This Prithu Rsijah met a tragical fate. 

He was attacked by a tribe of Kichoks, or impure feeding gipsies, 
and afraid of having his purity sullied by contact with them, be jumped 
into the large tank near liis palacie, whither he was followed by bis 
guards, and the town was given up to plunder. His spirit was supposed 
to occupy the j)l:ice, and wluin Buchanan visited it a flag was lh)istod 
on the ground between the tank and the i)al!ice, which was overgrown 
with trees and bushes, to indicate that tlie spot was holy, and the 
guides bowed down low and called on the Maharaj Prithu by name. 

II , — Tlie Pal Rajahs. 

The next dynasty is that of the Pals, of which we have notices of 
four kings, Dharma Pal Ixiing the first. Tliero seems rcjason to suppose 
that he was deseendod from, or connected witli, the Pal princes, wlio 
preceded the Vidya dynasty in Bengal, and reigned in })arts of Dinage- 
pore and Bograh. One of tliis family was n^igiiing in Kamrup, Assam, 
in A. I). 1175. (See Westmacoti's Dinagepore, Calcutta R(‘view, 
No, 110.) A few miles south of Diinla are the remains of a fortified 
city, which retains the name of Dharma Pal. It is in the form of 
an irregular ])arallelogrjim, rather less than a mile from north to south, 
and ihn^e quarters of a mile from east to west in the centre, diminish- 
ing towards the north, and iuereasing in breadth towards its southern 
exlrcniity. It consisted of an inner :uul an outer city, with raised 
ramparts of earth and ditches on the outer sides. 

llharma Pal’s domain must have been (extensive, and have included 
the greater })aVt, if not the whole, of Uiingport' ; for there wore in Bucha- 
nan’s time traditions of a house of his successor, (Jopi Chandra, at 
Oyari, east of Olipiir, near the Brahmaputra, and there are still the 
remains of the pabice of (jo|)i’s son, Jlhava Ciiiindra, at Udaypur, in 
porgnnnali Bagdowar, far to the south. 

Dharma Pal liad a terrible sister-in-law, Miuavati, the remains of 
whose fort, consisting of an inner and an outer enclosure, still exist two 
niih^s to the east of Dliarma PaPs city. Her liiisband was dead, but she 
fouglit against her brother-in-law on behalf of her son, Gopi, and 
defeated his troops in a battle near the Teesta, after which Dharma Pal 
disappeared. It seems a peculiarity of Rungpore kings not to die or 
be killed, but simply to disappear. The ruins of Dharma Pal’s house, 
distant about a mile from bis city, have been adopted by tli(j Maliomnie- 
dans as sacred to a parcel of tlii]-teen of their saints, with that easy 
facility with which they adapt themselves to Hindu usages in these 
parts, but they do not venture to live within the precincts of the city 
where only Hindus have tlieir hamlets. 

B 
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Go|>i Cliandrn succeeded to the vacant guddee, but ho did not 
goveni : Minsivjiti would not so readily part with her authority. She 
provided him with a hundred wives, and wIkjii he grew tired of their 
emhrtices, his motlnu' persuaded liiiu to dedicate his life to religiorf 
He accordingly acc.(‘pted as his spiritual instructor a Yogi, or religious 
mendicant, and the two are still wandering about in the lorests. A poem 
calle(l yihergit, sung by Yogi bards, and recounting the lamentations 
of Gopi’s numerous wives at his dejiarture, was said to bo popular in 
Kamru]) at the beginning of this century : an indication that the rule 
oi' the Pals included that jirovince as w’cll as Rungpore. 

Gopi’s son, Hhava Chandra, succeeded liirn : lie is also called Uday 
Chandra ; whence the name of his city Uda ypur. 

Bahu Bipin Chandra Ray, a school master of Bagdowar, in the 
neighbourhood, has lately made some investigation among the ruins 
which are situated in w(dl nigh impenetrable jungle. Nothing of 
speeial interest w^as liglited on, ruins of the palace and other buildings 
and tanks being the main ieatures. The Babu, however, collected some 
traditions of ihe place, fnun wliich I cull a lew details. 

Rajah Bhava Oliandra. and his inantri, or minister, are tlu^ heroes 
of th(‘ Hindu nursery version of the wise men of Gotham, and are 
renowned liir and wide throughout Bengal. The liajali and his 
minister were bereft of their (*ommon sense by the curse of the Rajali’s 
favourite ])(^bi, whom he offended by visiting her temple at a forbidden 
time. Tliey did nothing like', other peoj)le, sh^pt by ilay, and were wide 
awake at night. The maiitri took to live in u box, and .stuffed all Iho 
avenues of coinniimicalion with the outer world, such as eyes, nose, 
ears, with wool, and he emergtul from his retreat and opemed out his 
faculties only wlien calk'd on by the Rajah to dc'liberate with him on 
som<! hard inal ter. One or two of those judgments may ho noted. The 
Rajah amt his minister, in the jihmitmle of their wisdom, sentenced the 
jioticrs to coin})eiisate imn’chants for loss by wreck, on the ground that 
th(' iiigh mounds raised by the former hroiiglit tlio elond.s, wliich cans(id 
the storms. On another occasion the peojile broiiglit a lino wild liog 
to them, that they might decide wliat strange animal it was ; and after 
dei'j) cogitation on the knotty point, flaw coneliuled that it must either 
be an overgrown rat, or else an elepliant gone into a eonsmiijition. 

Blit their last jndgiiieni gives the climux to their fame. Two travel- 
lers were dis(H)v<;re(l one aftermion digging a cooking place in the ground, 
beside the tank for the pn^paration of their eveming meal. The Rajah 
who had found llicm — li<< having risen very early — at once concluded 
that the men w-ere engaged in elfecting a burglarious entry (sind kata), 
ill order to steal the tank, and sentimced them to be impaled as 
rubbers. The poor travellers, driven to desperation, made each of them 
seemingly frantic endeavours to bo impaled on the taller of the two 
ii!H)aliiig i)oles : and when the Rajah enijuired the reason of this unseemly 
altercation, tluw informed him that they had learned, by the power of 
their enchantments, that whoever was impaled on ihe taller pole would 
in the next birth become the sovereign of the wdiole earth, w^hile the 
04Jier would be his minister ; and they were each^rgeut in their entrea- 
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ties to be allowed to attain to the liigher post. Bhava Chandra, however, 
thought it would be far from consistent with justice that such low 
ruffians should acquire such supreme dignity, and had himself forthwith 
impaled on the coveted pole, and his faithful mautri followed his master 
and expired on the sliorler one. 

Some (joins were found in Pyrabund, in the eighloenth century, in 
the time of llamnatli, litijah of Dinagepore, (Pyrabund at that time was 
included in Dinagepore) ; and an ohl man told Buclianan that he had 
seen on one of tlumi the name of Rajah Bhava ‘Chandra, and on the 
obverse that of Vageslivari, his household goddess. 

Bhava Chandra’s siujcessor, Pala, was the last of the lino. A state 
of anarchy followed. Kamriip was overrun by rude tribes, tbe Koch, 
Mech, Garo, BJiot, Le])cha (who now inhabit Sikkim), and others. 

IIL — 21te Komataimr Tfajahs. 

* The next dynasty had tlin^e llajahs, Niladhvaj, Chakradlivaj, and 
Nilamba.. Tluj first llajah founded Komata})iir, the ruins of wliicJi lie in 
Coo(di B(diar ta-ritory, on the eashirn bank of i:bo Dnrlah river. Tlujy 
have biMUi liilly doserib(‘d by Buchanan, and ttuur prcjsoni state was, I 
b(‘lievo, noled (luring the late survey of Coocdi B(,‘har. The city ivas 
very exb'nsive : Buclianan found it to be nineteen miles in (drciimfereimo, 
five of wliicli Nvt're d(* I ended by the Diirlab, and tlu? rest by a rampart 
and ditch. These old cities all j)r(;s(‘nt the same f(‘a hires ; oncdosiire 
within onelosure, wall within wall, the King’s ]>alac.c oecmpving the centre 
of the whole. TIk; i)lan of Pekin, given in Yule’s Marco Polo (p. 3o2), 
where the ICiiipiM'or’s ])alacc is the iiiiicrinost of three walled cities, has a 
remarkable eorr(js])orKloiice with our Rungpore cities, and especially with 
that of Priihn llajali. 

The third king of this dynastv, Nilamba, attained to great power. 
His doiiiinious iiiclnrled tlic greater part of Kaiiiru]), the whole of 
lliing|)or<s as far as (xlioraghat to the sonlh, where he; built a fort, and 
part also (»f Matsya or Bengal. The struggles of the Affgliaii kings of 
B(‘ngal, to n'taiii their independence of the l)(‘lhi emperors, must have 
Eirtordi'd (Opportunity to this eiiorgiJlic prinee to exttaid his dominions in 
that dir(‘c.tion. He laid out ii niagniliceiit road from Komatapur to 
Glioragliat, nuieh of whicdi is still in good pri*scrvation, and forms part 
of the main road between Gooch Bchar, l{ung])ore, and Bograli ; and 
scverill isolated forts, scattered over the district, are called by Nihiniba’a 
name. 

Nilamha’s fall is attrihiitod to the vengeance of his jirime minister, 
a Brahmin, named Sochi Batra, wdioso son lie had killed for some 
iniseoiidnel, dressed up his fhjsh for lood, and caused the falher in ignor- 
anco to eat of it. The Ih-alimin went, to the court at Gour and |)ro- 
cured the invasion of Itiingpore by the Mahommedaiis, which is their 
first appearance in this (lir(u*tiori. The city of Komatapur stood a Icmg 
siege, and was at length taken by stratagem. The Mahoiriinedan eoin- 
mancler gav(j out that ho (les|»air€Hl of taking the }dace and proposed a 
pea(je, and he askt^d and obtained permission tor Mahomnu'.dan hiditis to 
go and pay their resptjcts to the iliudu queen; hut in th% litters were 
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armed men who took the town. Nilamba was taken prisoner, and pul 
into an iron cage to he carried to Gour ; but he escaped by the way, and 
has ever since remained concealed. The people of Kamrup, says Bucha- 
nan, look for his restoration when the usurpers, Bhooteas, Assamese, 
Koch, and Yavans (western barbarians), will be driven out of the land. 

The Aifghan king, wdio made this conquest, is supposed to be 
Hossein/Shah, who reigned A. D. 1497-1521. There is an account 
of a disastrous expedition made by him into Assam, which pro- 
bably slackened the hold of the Mahommedans on the whole of the 
country they had occupied in Rungpore; for w^e subsequently find 
the limits of their possessions northward to be an irregvdar line, 
drawn from the Kurutiya on the west, crossing the Ghaghat and Teesta 
midway, and extending to the Brahmaputra on the east, and including 
Pyrabund and other pergunnahs that were comprised in Sarkar 
Ghoraghat. Tlie succeeding Rungpore dynasty, tlie Koch, built a line of 
fortifications all along this boundary, many parts of which are still in 
excellent preservation. 

The possessions of the Moslems south of the boundary ’were consoli- 
dated in the time of Hossein’s successor, Nusrut Shah, by Ismail Gazi, 
the Governor of Ghoraghat, who is famed for having made converts 
of the zemindars to Maliommedanism by the usual argument — that of 
force. He i'orbade them to sleep on khatSy or roj)e beds ; so they took 
to taktaposhesy or planked ones. At Biiri Durga, nineteen miles south 
from Rungpore, on the road to Bograh, is an old building of very rude 
construction, 'svhich is said to have been erected over the staff of the 
Rjiint, and otferings are made on the Burrobilla lake or marsh adjoining, 
to his spirit, at a place where a flag pointed out that some of his relics 
wxu'c deposited. 

Among the old letters I found a paper giving a short account of 
the city of Gour, and reciting inscri])tions on buildings of the time of 
Hosscin Shah and Nusrut Shah. In Appendix A (No. 26) this account 
is copied, as tlie original is old and worn, and may easily become lost, 
mutilated, or defaced. 

IV , — The Koch or Cooch Behar Dynasty, 

Among the wild tribes that had overrun Assam and driven back 
the AflTgban Hosscin Shah, the Koch came to the front, and, united under 
Hajo, I'ounded the Gooch Bcliur dynasty, which exists to the jireseiit 
day. Ha jo had t\vo daughters, Hira, v'ho married a Mech, had a son, 
Yisu or Bissoo ; and Jira, tlie other sister, had a son, Sisii or Sissoo. 
Visu is j*eckoned as the first of the Cooch Behar Rajahs, and Sisu 
is the ancestor of the Bykuntpgre family, otherwise the Julpigoree 
Rajalis, who obtained Bykuntpore as an appendage of Cooch Behar. 

A.D. 1509 (916 Bengal era) is given as the date of the commence- 
ment of Visa’s reign ; but his son Sukladage was reigning in Assam 
when Fytch travelled in India, 1583-91, (Genealogical Table, Cooch 
Behar Records, Vol. II., J. C. Haughtou), and the fall of the preceding 
dynasty did not take place before the close of the preceding century 
at the earlilBt computation, for Hossein Shah began to reign in 1497 ; 
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so that tlie date 1509 is probably that of the rise to power of Hajo, the 
grandfather of Visu, and the real founder of the family. 

Visa introduced Baidika from Sylhet, and by their help his Mech 
father was thrown aside and a divine origin was manufactured for both 
him and his cousin Sisu, and their descendants adopted the title of 
Karayau Deo. The Koch also give up their name and to^ that of 
Rajbauslii, the royal race. The race speedily became effete, and offered 
an easy prey to the Moguls when they had leisure to turn their attention 
to this quarter. 

Visu divided his realm among his two sons, giving to Sukladago 
all east of the Suukosh and both sides of the Brahmaputra, and to 
Nar Narayan the western portion, lying between the Siinkosh and the 
Mahanudclee rivers. Division brought weakness in its train, and Parikshit, 
the grandson of Siikladage, became tributary to the Dacca Soubah ; and 
in 1603, twenty-seven years after Bengal had been wrested from the 
Affghans by AkbaPs generals, the Mahommedans conquered and annexed 
Parikshit’s dominions for ari'ears of tribute : Parikshit retained a small 
subject state, Jind his brother Ballit was confirmed in the Government 
of Diirruug. The rest of the country was divided by the conquerors into 
four Sarkars, which they retained for over half a century ; but in 1662, 
in the reign of Aurungzebe, Moor eTumla met an overthrow in attempt- 
ing to penetrate further east into Assam, and he had to cede much of 
the land ])roviously occupied. The Moslems retained one Sarkar, 
Bengal blioorn, comprising Baharbund and Bliitnrbimd, and por- 
tions of two otliers, Gowalbari in that of Dhenkiri or Uttarkul 
(north bank of Brahmaputra), and Gowalpara and Rangamatty in 
that of Dukbinkul (south bank). A Mahommedan officer was sta- 
tioned at Rangamatty, wliose duty it was to oncourage the growtli of 
forests and reeds that the fierce Assamese might “not penetrate farther 
east and south. The reduced realm lield by Parikshit’s descendants 
is known in our records of the close of last century as the state of 
Bijnee, tributary both to the English as successors of the Mahommedans, 
and to the lijiooteas, who about this time (seventeenth century) began 
encroacliiug all along the country south of their hills ; while Ballit’s 
descendants si 'll held, under the Assam Government, Diirrung; to wliich 
had lieeii added Kamnip, as we shall find in our notes on Assam 
furtlior on. 

As regards the western division of Visu’s dominions, the line of 
fortifications, erected all along the southern border over against the 
Mahommedan possession, has been already referred to ; they consist 
of lol'ty earthen ramjiarts, with wide moats on the outer sides. I con- 
sider thej must have been erected soon after the division of the king- 
idoiu, probably during the time of Nar Narayan or his successor. 
The eastern extremity was turned, when pergiinnah Baharbund and 
the rest of the dominions of Parikshit were taken possession of; and, 
in Ifke manner, at some time preceding the final conquest of Rungpore, 
the Mahommedans turned the western extremity and took pergunnah 
Coonciy, lying north of Pyrabund, between the Ghaghat on the east 
and Borooppore on the west. From some accounts, which will come 
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under notice later, it would appear ihat Coondy was, in tlie eleventh year 
of Auningzebe, in A.D. 1669, included in the zemindaree of Gliora- 
gbat, and it was moat probably conquered in the early i)art of that 
century at the same time as Baharbund. When the English became 
masters of the country, Coondy was in Sarkar Bazuhahi, Rennel’s 
Map of . 1779 wrongly locates Bazuhahi, ie. Coondy. It should be 
placed flhe west from Rungpore, north of the rampart, between the 
Ghaghat and Sorooppore. 

'fhe account of the occupation of the rest of Rungpore will be 
given in the next part, as it is closely connected with the administra- 
tion. 


PART III,— ADMINISTRATION, A.D. 1687-1793. 

/. — The Mahomrmdan Conquest and Settlements, 

Rungpore Proper, otherwise Coochwara or Sarkar Cooch Behar, 
is that portion of the old province of Riingi>ore. which was last 
conquererl by the MahoiniiKdans from the Cocxrh Behar Rajahs. It 
incliitlod six chaklas or divisions ; the three sniullcir ones, those of Boda, 
Patgram, and Piirubbhag, from the zemindary of the Cooch Behar 
Rajah; the other three, to wit, Futtolipore, Kankina, and (/azoerhat, 
are, with the cxce])tion of Kankina which is undivided, parcelled out 
among a number ol* zemindars. 

In Appendix A (No. are given at some hmgth extracts from an 
old suit, the first recorded in our books, decided by Charles Purling, 
Colloc'tor, in June 1778, as it contains much fragmentary infonnatioii 
relating to the Mogul incursion. From this account the following nar- 
rative is mainly deriv(*d : — In the Bengal j ear 1094, A.D. 1687, in the 
reign of Aiirnngzebe, the Moguls, under the leadei’ship of Ehaclatkhan, 
advanced from Ghoraghat, the head-rpiarters of a Soubah, and occupied 
the three central chaklas of Fiittehporo, Cazeerliat, and Kankina. 
The name of the market-place, Mogulhat, in cliakla Kankina, on the 
road to Cooch Beliar, situated on the west bank of the Durlah — here the 
boundary between Rung|)ore and Cooch Behar — marks the limits of the 
encroachments of the invaders in that direction. Ten miles on the Rung- 
pore sidt^ of Mogulhat the road passes through a “ Giirh,’^ a tiij-ee-sided 
fort with ram])art ; two sides rectangular, the third an irregular fciirve. 
It is probably the site of the centre of a fortified camp, though local tradi- 
tion ascribes it, as it does all remains d’ any magnitude in the district, 
to the agency of the Hindu hero, Bhim. 

The three above-mentioned chaklas seem to have been conquered 
without much ditficulty ; they consisted of open country, fairly popu- 
lated, and offering no natural obstacles. The main current of the 
Teesta did not tlien divide Kankina from Cazeerliat and Futtehpore, 
but ran south-west, separating Boda from the rest of Coochwara. 
The other chaklas, Boda beyond the Teesta to the north-west, 
Patgram to the extreme north-east, and Piirubbhag beyond the, Panga 
jungles and across the river Durlah to the east, offered desperate 
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r<!isistance. Foujdar after foiijdar was appointed to Rungpore in quick 
succession ; the struggle tasted for twenty-four years, and towards 
the close became a three-cornered fight, Jag Deo and Bog, or Phoje 
Deo of the Bykuntpore family, invaded Cooch Behar on the death 
of Rajah Mohindra Narayan ; they laid waste the country where the 
war was going on, and kept the Mahommedans at bay : but Shanta 
Narayan, a cousin of the new Rajah, Rup Narayan, assisted by Pathan 
generals, who were subsequently killed in battle, drove out the Roycuts, 
as the Bykiint])()re line were called, and Ibrced the Mahoininedans to 
a peace in 1118 B.S., A.I). 1711. The three chaklas wttc nominally 
ceded, but were still held in farm by Shanta Narayan on behalf of the 
Cooch Behar Rajah. 

The plaintiffs in the suit in question were descendants from the ser- 
vants of the Cooch Behar state, who had acted as gomastahs, pat- 
warries, and in other similar offices, (the Miihommedan claimant’s ances- 
tor had l)een a pykc,) and they were appointed by the Mogul foujdars 
as zemindars or chowdliries of the tracts Avhile the struggle was going 
on ; but they do not seem to have ever obtained more than nominal 
possession of their zemiiidaries, and the peace with Cooch Behar ousted 
them completely. 

The fact, that though the Moguls forced the cession, they never 
wrcvstod the chaklas out of the hands of the Cooch Behar Rajah, 
accounts for the irn'gular nature of the boundary which exists between 
tluMii and Cooch Behar Proper. A long, narrow slip of (h^och Behar 
territory exicjids from the north of Patgram, crossing the present l\jcsta, 
and divides Cazoerhat from Boda; this would, no doubt, liave been in- 
cluded in the cedexl tract, il‘ the boundary had ever been regularly laid 
down : and in Patgram the very fields are intermixed, one forming part 
ol‘ the chakla, the Tu^xt bolougiiig to Cooch Behar, to the great confusion 
of presei 1 1 a d minis tra ti on. 

In the larger chaklas first occujned, the conquerors seem to have 
pursued the same ])oliey of leaving in possession, as chowdhries, the 
persons who.liaJ been in charge of the collections under Cooch Beliar, 
and no change, as tar as is known, occurred u[> to the time of the acqui- 
sition of tlie Dewanti) by the East India Company in 1765. Cazeerhat 
was then divided among fivesliarcrs — one, the only Mahommedan zemin- 
dar among the lot, held 4 i annas of tlie chakla ; and another, who held 
the t\^o annas share, the Tooshvanda zeiuindary, was descended (by 
adoption) from one Mnraii Bhattacharjya, who had migrated into 
Cooch Beliar from Jaymigar, south of Calcutta, in 1634, fifty years 
before the conquest, and obtained an Uponchakee talook from tint's P! . 
Behar Rajah, and his sou, on the conquest, got the zernindary from the 
Mahommedans. Futtehpore had four sharers, but with three separated 
estates in addition ; among them the pergunuah of Panga, the jungles 
of which have been referred to and continue to the present day, is held 
by a* family related to the Rajah of Cooch Behar. Local tradition asserts 
that at the time the Moguls invaded the country, the dewan who had 
governed Rungpore under Cooch Behar fled to the jungles, and there 
formed the estate of Fan<Ta. 
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The Mahommedans appear to have at first called their new con-« 

a nest Fakhar Coondy, from the name of the perjrunnah which confronted 
bera across the Qhaghat, opposite Ooondy, which they already held, 
and where the town Mahiguiige now stands. They probably made here 
tlieir first entry : an old Hindu temple was destroyed, and the suburb of 
Nawjibgunge founded on or near its site. The new possessions, when 
consolidated, became Sarkar Gooch Behar ; the names of the chaklas, 
Futtehpore (the city of victory) and Cazeerhat (the market-place of 
the Cazee) , were evidently bestowed by the conquerors. 

Information of tlie earliest settlements of Coochwara are derived 
from a report of the Canoongo, given to Mr. McDowall, Collector, in 
October 1787, (Appendix A, No. 3). The Moslems alway-s farmed the 
district ; the zemindars never paid their revenue direct to the Govern- 
ment. The first year’s settlement, of which we have any note, was that 
of 1147 B.S. (1740-41 A.D.j, which amounted to Rs. 3,36,000, and 
it C(»ntinued much the same with slight increase for twenty years. 
But the farmers iMst have collected much more than this sum ; for, in 
1168 B.S., we find a Hindu devvan, Subak Cluind, taking the farm for 
Rs. 11,48,986, though he was not able to collect more than 
Rs. 7,91,000. 

This is the highest nominal rate at which the revenue of this tract 
has ever stood. For the year 1171 B.S. (1764-65 A.IX), that preceding 
tlie commencement of the English managenient of tli(3 revenues, the 
demand was Rs. 5,09,182 ; the collections were Rs. 4,87,882. 

IL — Early English Settlements and the first Collectors ^ A.D. 1765-81. 

A table given in Appendix A (No. 4) shows the demand and collec- 
tions for twenty-five years, 1169-1193 B.S. (1762-87 A.D.). In these 
accounts, besides what is properly Coochwara, arc included the 
revenues of pergunnah Coondy, from 1172 B.S, (date of acquisition of 
the Dewanny), and those of pergunnah Bykuntpore, from 1179 B.S. 

Under the Malionirncdans Coondy appertained to Sarkar Bazuhalii. 
Bykuntpore, otherwise Battishazari, was never subject to the Moguls ; 
it lies to the north, beyond Boda and Patgram, and at the time ol' our 
occupation of the country it had Bhootan on its east and Nt^paiil on 
the west. In A.I). 1772, when the Gooch Beliar Rajali sought the 
protection of the Gornpany from the hostility of the Bhootcas, who had 
been treacherously incited to the attack by the Bykuntpore Rajah, the 
former engaged to pay ti'ibute as a feudatory state, but the smaller vassal 
of Bykuntpore had to take his lot with the other zemindars of the 
district. 

To recur to the accounts, the most noticeable feature in the list is the 
large demand for 1178 B.S., Rs. 11,01,742, which nearly reached that 
of 1171 B.S.,druing the Mahominodan period ; while the realised collec- 
tions, Rs. 9,14,615, were the higliest ever made in the district. 
JolmQ-ross, tlie first Gollector of Rungpore, of whom there is any trace, 
made this settlement. The particulars regarding it, extracted from our 
Canoongo’s report, (Appendix A., No. 3,) show the very casual w^y in 
Tv'hieii the first settlements were formed. While two items, under the 
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Bimilar names of Femme and FaJhtaeikif aggr^ating orer a lao of 
rupees, were added to tiie demaud to nme up for deficient resonnees 
caused by the desertion of ryots, and a oounterdeduction of nearly 
half a lac was allowed, probablg in anticipation of fresh desertions : a 
tax of over two lacs of rupees was put on, under the name of 
durreeviUa, the nature of which does not clearly appear, unless it was 
a gross sum added in order to bring up the demand to an arbitrary 
standard. To cap all there is a lump sum of Bs. 81,960, under the 
denomination of andazee heehi, or probable increase. In the foUowihg 
year's settlement, this last item, those for desertions of ryots, and one 
of a quarter of a lac for suspension of measurement, was taken out 
of the demand, which stood at Bs. 8,92,425 ; but of the amount paid, 
two lacs were only in paper — that is, bills on shroffs or native bankers, 
which finally resulted in a balance of Bs^ 2,71,008 for the year 1180 
B.S. Charles Furling succeeded Gross as collector, but both before 
and subsequent to 1178 fi.S., the setUements appear to have been 
made by the Committees of Circuit. 

Our regular records commence only with A.D. 1777, when Pur* 
ling, who had left four years before, was a second time apjiointed 
CoUeotor. A copy of his original appointment letter, which is extant, 
containing autographs of Hastings, Clavering, Barwell, and Francis, 
is given in Appendix A (No. 6). In 1184 B.S. (1777-78 A.D.), the 
zemindars were, for the first time, admitted to possession of their lands. . 
Hitherto these had been let in farm, and the zemindars had received a 
maintenance allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenues. An incidental 
notice of a five years’ farm, from 1179 to 1183 B.S., appears in the 
books ; this fills up the interval between Gross's settlement and that 
of the year 1184, which Purling made. 

TAc Shroffs . — ^When the Collector set to work, carrying out the settle- 
ment with the zemindiUB, a curious custom obtruded itself into notice. 
The farmers being unable to pay punctually into the treasury the stipu- 
lated Instalments, owing to their being obliged to allow the ryots a longer 
time for the j>ettlement of their rents than the Government would grant 
to them, a custom had grown up, which tlie oldest revenue ofUcers in 
Bungpore declared had existed before their time, of paying in pants 
or bills of shroffs, at 15 or 20 days’ date. When these pants became 
due, sealed bags were deposited by the shroffs in the treasury, said to 
contain the amount of the pants in old narainy or kazana shi rupees, 
coi..ed at the Cooch Bchar mint, and current in that state, Bhootan, 
Assam, and Bungpore. At uncertain periods these bags were taken 
back, unopened, in exchange for their value in French arcot rupees, the 
commercial currency. Mr. Furling states in his report on this sub- 
ject that the shroffs were averse to the opening and inspecting of the 
bags, declaring it to be contrary to the established custom of the coun- 
try and destructive of their credit. There were found in the treasury 
pants and bags representing three lacs of rupees, of the revenues of 
1183 B.S. ; the two lacs and three quarters which we hare seen at the 
close of 1180 B.S. having increased to that amount. 

0 
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The Gh>Teniment at once set its face against the oontinna&oe of this 
enstoiD) which caased the whole of the revenues to ^s through the 
hands of the shroffs, and towards the close of 1185 B.S. pants were 
completely abolished. There still retnyained the difficulty of realizing 
the large amount due from the bankers. On enquiry some were found 
to be dead, others bankrupt, and the sudden collapse of their business 
brought the rest into the latter category. The bags were at lengtii, 
after long and fond delay, opened, and a few, of which we have the 
particulars, gave the folio ning result : — 


French arcot rupees ... ... 890 0 

Old narainy ditto ... ... 1,018 8 

New narainy ditto ... ... 1,453 8 

Copper and base coins ... ... 2,598 8 

Load ... *. ... . 17,511 0 

Deficient in tale .. ... . 1,028 8 


Total Rs. ... 25,430 0 

Of the rest of these sealed bags there are no detailed results ; but 
Richard Ooodlad, Collector in 1872, reports that when they came to 
be opened, 19 in 20 of the coins weio of a spurious metal of Tooth- 
anngur ( V ), copper, brass, tin, &c., which the shroffs said they could 
sell at the foot ot tlie hills at a discount of 80 per cent. ; but Mr. Bogle, 
(Collector, 1779-81), not deeming it right to suffer so base a coin to be 
issued, in order to prevent their circulation, melted them down into 
large lumps. Such of the lumps as seemed to base anv silver in them 
were sent to the mint, and produced Rs 2,500, which, with the few good 
rupees that were found in the bags, amounted in all to a sum of 
Rs. 9,824. This result iur bags, whicli, according to an account, should 
have held Rs. 1,71,832, shows that the shroffs had good reason to bo 
averse to the opening of them : some small amount seems to have been 
obtained by confinement of the defaulters and the sale of their property, 
but a total loss of about or over two lacs of rnpees appears have been 
the final result.— (24-9-77) (25-3-79) (19-5-80) (30-4-82). 

Tlie Nacauds . — ^Another matter which it fell to Mr. Purling’s 
lot to settle, was the relation between the Nacauds, or silk- winders, 
of the Company’s factory at Rungpore and their zemindars. Pre- 
vious to the jear 1769, the silk- winders had been inconsiderable in 
number, and tlie zemindars “ used t» flog them, as they did their other 
lyots,’' to enforce the payment of their rents ; but they soon availed 
themselves of their position as workers for the Company, and by threats 
of desertion from the factory, to relieve themselves mom all coercive 
measures on the part of the zemindars ; and they established an exemption 
on their part from the jifiyment of all cesses, over and above the ground 
rent or tukseeui jumma of their lands, wmch amounted to about one- 
half of the aggregate rent paid by other ryots. Naturally the evil 
increased. The making of Nacauds become a trade with me sardars 
of the factory. If one member of a family walked daily to the 
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f^tcny^ Wirhe^er Jw worked or not^ the whole of 
tile &Biily daitned the abatement of half their rent in ^■'ODiei^rf 
quenee. Mr. Purling instanced three or four suits which 
been brought in his court against the sardars, for not pertbrihli^vy 
agreements to enter children as weayers on the factory beohs, for wlf^r 
they had received consideration. Brahmins, patwanies, paramahik^x: 
and the peons and pykes of the iactory, all availed themselves of ^ 
this easy means to evade payment of tlieir just debts. The loss f^ ^ 
principally on one of the Goondy zemindars. In one village where 
there were 308 houses, and there had been 17 Nacands, the whole of the 
308 had become houses of Nacauds. At length he cried out loud 
enough to be heard. Furling, in reporting the matter at length to G-ovem- 
ment, remarked that the mcands did not frequent the factory for what 
they earned, for a good workman could not earn half a rupee a month, 
and argued forcibly that the weaving should be conducted on a sounder . 
ba-sis. Warren Bastings, in a holograph letter (see sec. 13), asked . 
the Collector to sii^end the matter until the Board should meet, wha 
were then occupied with the despatch of a mail to England ; and. the 
Board at their meeting decided mat the Nacauds would not in future be 
entitled to any exemption different from other ryots. I presume the 
wages in "the Company’s silk factory had to be raised. — (18-4-78). 

Byhintpore, 1779. — An episrae of the settlement of 1186, B.S;, 
the fictitious rebellion of Bykuntpore, shows the untrustworthy character 
of the agents, sezawals, and others, with whom the Collectors had to 
work. When Bykuntpore was annexed, the zemindar paid an annual • 
tribute of Its. 10,000 ; but after an inquiry was made into the i-esources ' 
of the country in 1774, the revenue payable was increased to Rs. 25,000, 
Avith a further increase for tlie following year of Its. 5,000, bringing it up 
in all to Rs. 30,000. This was maintained in spite of the Rajah’s energetic 
remonstrances; balances accrued in the demand for 1184, 1185, 1186, 
B. S., and a sezawal was appointed in August or September 1779 to col- 
lect the revenues from the country direct. No sooner had this Kinkar 
Kishor Das gone to the spot, than he sends back a flaming and cirenmr 
stantial account that the zemindar had employed dacoits to murder 
him. He himself prudently retired with two ‘ kidmatgars’ to Maria, in 
pergunnah Bo3a, W'here an old Prussian sergeant, retired from the 
Comp^any’s army, was residing ; but his people were attacked, one bur- 
’ 'Uidaz was murdered, others were wounded, and some thrown into the 
river. The Collector took vigorous measures ; sent a guard of 25 sepoys, 
to protect the sezawal, and issued a proclamation, threatening the 
zemindar that if he did not deliver himself up within fifteen days, he 
would be for ever excluded from the possession of his land, winch 
should be made over to his brother. The Itajah was caught WithoufSany 
difficulty, and brought to Rungpore, and two ameens were sent out, ope 
from the Collector and the other from the Foujdar, to enquire into one 
matter. Then the tables were turned. The ameens reported that the; 
sezawal himself had sent dacoits into Bykuntpore, who had plundered 
the (X>untTy, The zemindar was released, and the sezawal was made over 
to the Foujdar for trial. The final upshot, or whether the murdered man* 
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ifiras altogeiiier a mytbj does not transpire. (10-9-79), {12-10^79)> 
< 22 - 12 - 79 )- 

IIL’-^Settlements of 1188-1193 AaS., and the Tnmrreetion of 1783 J.D. 

Tbe administration of the district, after ibe introduction of the 
zemindars to engage for their lands, cannot be called epccessftiL IQie 
collections of 1184, 1185, 1186, 1187, B. 8,, decreased from year to year- 
Several circumstances contributed to this result. The abolition of tbe 
shroffs, though no doubt necessary, had two effects, both disadvantageous 
to tlie ryots. The zemindars, no longer enabled by means of fictitious 
payjnents in panta and sealed bags to get extra time for the instalments, 
pressed* the ryots for rent in their turn, who were thus compelled to dis- 
pose of their crops on unfavorable terms. A second result was, that the 
narainy rupee suddenly lost currency. The shroffs had been in the 
habit of selling those rupees they received from the treasury at a value 
nearly equal to sicca rupees ; but they fell now in a short time to a dis- 
count of 15 to 20 per cent., to the great loss of all who held them, and 
the ryots had to pay this discount in addition to their rents. 

The Zemindars , — But the main cause of all the difficulties that 
beset the ]iaths of the first Collectors was the incapacity of the zemin- 
dars and the venality of their gomastahs. Mr. Goodlad writes thus to 
the Committee of Bevenuein 1781 : — “ A short time before the abolition 
of the shroffs, Kungpore was gi^cn in charge to the zemindar; a system 
however human (sic.) and salutary it may prove in other places, is to Hung- 
pore the most destructive, both to district and zemindars, that could pos- 
sibly bo devised. I will enumerate the various objections to a zemindary 
settlement in Rungporo. The first that occurs, is tbe entire ignorance 
of the zcmindiirs, cither as to their own interest, or the nature of their 
business ; this arises from their never having had charge till tlie Bengal 
year, 1184. This has given them an indifference to their zemindaries, 
which la\ s them open to the hands of their gomastahs and servants, 
who, as long as they supply them with money for their expenses, are 
left without control. The next circumstance is, iheir total \,ant of pro- 
perty and credit. The (’onbequcnces attending this are very evident. In 
the first place, the zemindars from the want of property cannot assist 
the indigent ryots at the beginning of the year to enable them to culti- 
vate their lauds. Th(» want of credit will not suffer them to come 
forward on behalf of their ryots to give them time to dispose of their 
produce to advantage.” — (31-3-81). 

Mr. McDowall echoes the same cry five years later. He says : — 
The zemindaxs of this district, either from sex, age, or long habitual 
indolence, are never known to interfere in public business, and are in 
such a state of dependence o# their gomastahs, that I have knowm a 
zemindar day after day attend the durbar of his gomastah, thereby 
reversing the distinction of their respective ranks in life. It is true 
that the zemindars have the power of dismissing their gomastahs, 
but this power is rarely made use of otherwise than as a moans 
. of exacting money, either from the party in possession of the office, or 
>^rom the person who is striving to supplant him ; and the amount of this 
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eacftciioa jEalls ultimately upon the ryots.” — (24-4-86.) Hie dtun of 
semiudaTB is not even now extinct, who will be thankfol for a Iniba &obi 
tiieir a^nte taken ont of tbeir own treasury. 

The eemindar of Panga is described as an obsidnate and perrene 
<dd man, upwards of sixty years of a^ who was brining up his son 
to be like himself. When sent for, he would betake himseu’to the woods 
with wUch his house was surrounded; and when, in 1788, the Collector 
visited the pergnnnah, he found that the zemindar had forbidden the 
cultivation of many lands from fear that the revenue assessment might 
be raised The one Mahommedan sharer in Caseerhat was reported 
on by Mr. Lumsden in 1791, as not so decidedly an idiot as to 
necessitate that the management of his zemindary should be taken from 
him. 

The Insarrection . — The districts of Eungpore, Dinagopore, and 
Edrakfore, were given in Calcutta in farm for the years 1188-89 B.S. 
(1781-83 A.D.), at an increased revenue, to a Mahommedan. The 
Dewan of Dinagopore, Eaj.ih Devi Singh, of whose atrocities Burke 
gives such a glowing account, became burety, and in the end himbelf > 
appears as the real farmer. From bad management large balances 
accrued in 1188 B.S., and in the following year the ryots, aided by the 
ousted zemindiirs and their gomastahs, forced on deductions of nearly 
tour lacs of rupees, so that in the end there arose a balance of about 
six lacb ; to realise which before the expiration of his lease, the farmer 
had recourse to every moans, fair or foul, that W in his power. 

In January 1783, the ryots of chaklas Cazeerhat and Eankina, 
and Tepa, chakla Futtchpore, suddenly rose in rebellion, and drove out 
the colh'ctiiig officers. Their grievances are set forth in a statement 
they bent to the Collector, who, on first liearing of the rising, had made 
an attempt to appease them. Tliey complained of the levy of the dur- 
reevilla tax, which wo have noticeil in Mr. Gioss’s settlement of ten 
jears before, and which now amounted to 5 annas on the rent; and, 
secondly, of the discount w'hich they had to pay for tlie exchange of 
narainy mpegs into French arcots, which was another 3 annas. The 
Collector agreed to revert to the demand of 1187 B S., and the ryots 
expressed themselves satisfied, and apparently dispersed; but this adjust- 
ment did not dispose of the question of the large balances, and the 
malcontents soon again assembled in Urger numbers than before. The 
revolt *now extended throughout the whole of Futtchpore, and the 
insurgents forced the ryots of Cooch Behar to join them, and sent 
parties into Dinagopore to bring over the people there. They murdered 
at Dimla, in Cazeerhat, an undoi -renter, and the naib of Tepa with 
seven or eight of bis people, and issued a proclamation that they would 
pay no more revenue. One of the leaders assumed the title of nawab, 
and another became bis dewan, and a tax, called dingkhurcha or 
sedition tax, was levied tor tJie expenses of the insurrection. 

Matters now looked serious, and active raeasuios were taken to put 
down the rising. Forces of burkundazes were sent ont in various 
directions. To tlio southward 800 prisoners were taken, who, being ryots 
of Dinagopore, were sent back to their homes. Several engagements 
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occurred in other parts. In an attempt to burn Mognlhat, the nawab^e 
forces were defeated, his dewan was killed, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner. A party of sepoys, under Lieutenant 
Macdonald, marched to the north against the principal body of insurgents. 
A spy caught by the Lieutenant was hung in open market, and a jema- 
dar was aespatched against the retreating enemy. The decisive battle 
of the campaign was fought near Patgram on the 22nd February ; the 
sepoys disguised themselves as burkundazes by wearing white cloth 
over their uniform, and by that means got close to the insurgents, who 
were utterly defeated : sixty were left dead on the field, and many were 
wounded and taken prisoners. The numbers engaged are not given. 

Mr. Qoodlad’s final report on this outbreak will be found in 
Appendix A, (No. 7). It is in its naive simplicity sufficient by itself to 
clear the Collector’s character from the aspersions cast upon it by 
Burke in his reckless eagerness as prosecutor to catch at anything 
that might tell against Warren Hastings. Whatever Devi Singh’s 
enormities may have been, nothing is clearer from the whole Iiistory of 
the transaction than that Mr. (Joodlad knew nothing of them. The 
Collectors did not leave their stations. It was not until six j oars later 
that the first orders were passed for them to go on circuit in their 
districts; and while they remained stationary at head-quarters, they 
could see nothing but what their native subordinates chose to show 
them. 

Two commissions sat on this insurrection, and in February 1789, 
in the time of Lord Cornwalli'*, the final orders of Grovernmont were 
passed, Devi Singh got off scot-free, with the exception of the loss of his 

• money. Har Ram, a native of llungpore, who had been the sub-farmer 
under him, and whose oppressions had brought about the rising, was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, and after that time to bo banished 
from the districts of Kungporo and Dinagepore. Five ryots, the ring- 
leaders of the insurgents, were also banished ; two of them, men of 
Dimla, had apparently been in confinement since the time of the 
insurrection, six years previously. Har Ram had further to give money 
douceurs to nine persons, gomastahs and others, on whom he had 
inflicted what i's called corporal punishment to wit, torture; and great 
quantities of land of the zemindars which had been put up to sale and 
bought by Devi Singh and Har Ram vVere given back to the former 
owners. "Among the proceedings of the decennial settlement appears a 
statement, to the effect that the dewan ^f Devi Singh, probably this same 
Har Ram, sent women to the house of the zemindar or ehowdhrance 
of Tepa (a woman), who committed much violence there, until they 
had compelled her officers to execute the agreements for increase of rent 
tliey w^anted. 

The Cazeerhat ryots, mostly Hindus, always evinced a spirit of 
turbulence or resistance to oppression, for iho terms are in many cases 
pynouymous. 

We find (Canoougo’s report. Appendix A, No. 3,) that they rebelled 

^ once under tlie Mahomedan rule in 1169 B.S., twenty years previously, 

* ipn account of the severity of the collections. They w'ere in the habit 
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of going to Calcutta to make complaint if they were ill-treated in any 
special degree ; and Mr. Gtoodlad^ at the commencement of the present 
insurrection, argues that the ryots could not have much to complain of, 
or they would have gone off to Calcutta to obtain redress. Three years 
later, at tlie close of the year 1192 B.8., a large body of ryots again left 
their habitations^ encamped in a body on a plain twenty miles from 
Bu^poro, refusing to pay any more revenue, and some ^ho had set out 
for Calcutta were brought back from Moorshedabad. The cause in ^is 
instance was a tax of two and a half annas wliich had been laid on Gnzoer- 
hat, to provide resources for the increased revenue demand which had been 
put on that yeai*. One more instance of insubordination occurred two 
years later. The Collector ascertained that the ryots had been incited 
to disturbance through the intrigues of tlicir headmen or bosneahs, 
who \vere the chief in all the risings ; so he imprisoned the i^o leaders, 
and flogged one of them, which, as ho repoited to the Board, had 
a very good effect in quieting the rest. The Dimla ryots, now two-fifths 
of them Mahommedans, appear to have kept up the old traditions. They 
are even now engaged in a contest with their zemindar, (wdio holds an 
estate carved out by auction from the 4^ annas share of Cazeerhat), 
resisting the levy of an illegal cess, and it is said that the other ryots 
of the distiict are awaiting the result of their endcavoui’s quite ready 
to follow their lead. 

Tlie loss of the large balance, which appears against 1188-89 
B.S., lell principally, if not wholly, upon Ibijah Devi Singh. Mr, 
Goodlad, in lioping that hU conduct will meet the Committee’s appro- 
bation, begs that they will keej) this ground point m \iew;” that their 
revenue ^27-1-83), (22-7-83), (19-2-8()j, (21-4-88). 

After the collapse of the farming system m the insurrection of 
1783, the settlements were ugaiu made with the zemindars: great 
reductions were made in the demand for 1190 B.8 , and to lecover the 
standard of 1187 B.S., became the aim in succeeding settlements. The 
Committee at first proposed to hold the settlement of 1191 B.S. in 
Calcutta, and Jiie zemindars were directed to repair there ; but a.new 
Collector, PekT Moore, having been appointed to Riingpore, he was entrust- 
ed with the settlement. Zemindars who arrived at Calcutta w ere sent 
back to Rungporo in charge of Government peons, and a jemadar and 
peons were despatched to catch any that might be found loitering on the 
way, and to carry them safely back. A copy of Mr. Mooie’s proceedings 
in forming the settlement will be found m Appendix A (No. 8), as a 
sample of the manner of work of those days. A model ate ineiease of the 
revenue was obtained, but in the following year (1192 B.S.) a large 
addition wao put on, making the demand from Cazeerhat higher even 
than Devi Singh had assessed it. This nearly caused, as we have seen, 
another rebellion, but notwithstanding it was collected without much 
balance. A deduction was made in the settlement of 1193 B.S., 
but still the revenue for Cazeerhat was higher than it had stood in 
1187 B.S. 

The revenue demand from Coochwara for 1193 B.S. (1786-87 A.D.) 
was Bs. 7,39,244, which was realised without a balance. 
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IV* — Settlements of 1194-96 JB.S., and the Floods and Famine 

1194 B.S. was a disastrous year. The rains commenced in March 
(1787 A.D.), nearly three months before their usual time, and con- 
tinued until the middle of July, during which period the rivers three 
times overflowed their banka and inundated the whole country. Mr, , 
McDowall reports in July that “the ryots have, in almost every part of 
the district, been obliged to raise platforms to preserve the lives of them- 
^IvesandtbeiT famiWes*, w\i\\e others, from previous indolence, or from not 
having had time to make their escape to places of safety, have been over- 
whelmed by the sudden torrents caused by the breaking in of the rivers.” 
The spring crops, the principal one that of tobacco, were almost wholly 
destroyed. A break in the rains took place in July, and as the waters 
subsided, the ryots attempted to carry on the autumn cultivation ; but the 
rains again returned early in August, the country was again flooded, aud 
even in the station of llungiiore the peo\)le had to raise platforms within 
their houses, and the Collector had great difficulty in getting his minis- 
terial officers to attend cutcherry for carrying on the public business. 
Towards tic end of the month of August, the Tecsta river, which had 
flowed south-west into the Dinagepore district, finding its way to the 
Ganges, met with some obstruction in its course, and turned its mass of 
water into a small branch running south-east into the Braluuai)iitra, 
forcing its way among the fields and over the country in every direction, 
and filling the Ghagat, Manas, and other rixers to overflowing Tho 
Collector ivrites early in Sci)teraber : “Multitudes of men, ’wonieii, 
children, and cattle, have perished in the floods, and in many places whole 
villages have been so completely swept away, as not to leave the smallest 
trace whereby to determine that the ground had been occupied.” 

These calamities euliniTiated in a famine, all tlie croj)s had been 
destroyed, and there could be no communication with other districts 
except by w^atcr. Rice, which had been extraordinarily cheap, 
selling at three to four iiiaunds per rupee, daily rose in ])rice. Tlie 
Collector did all that lay in his power to keep down the rapidly 
rising rate. AVhen in June rice sold at only one inaund a rupee, 
and by a combination of the merchants it was for a few days sold at 30 
seers a rupee, he, as he reports to tJfe Board, thresitencd by public 
advertisement to open the merchants’ golahs and expose them to plunder, 

. .and thereby caused the combination to cease. But in spite of all he 
could do, the price nevertlieless rose, till in September rice w^as selling 
in Rungi)ore at 23 to 25 seers a rupee, and in some parts of the district 
at only 18 seers a rupee. Mr. McDowall also stopped all exportation 
from the district ; but this embargo was taken off* by order of the Board. 

Numbers of people escaped the flood only to die of starvation. 
In a letter of May 1788 (given in the Appendix), the Collector states 
that he had frequently, on enquiry, “ found that out of a large family, 
who at the beginning of the season possessed numbers of cattle, many 
ploughs, and abundance of grain ; only one miserable and emaciated 
wreteh had remained to tell the fate of his friends.” A petition of the 
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zemindars paints the following picture : — “ Many ryots either died or 
deserteil, and numbers of those who remained in the district, being unable 
to procure a livelihood, betook themselves to the commission of thefts and 
robberies, plundering and setting fire to houses ; many frequently putting 
to death such ryots as had reserved a quantity of grain for seed or for 
their subsistence. Others were reduced to the necessity of bartering 
their wives and children for a few seers of rice ; wliilst some, still more 
■unfortunate, were compelled to leave their offspring on the highways, where 
they were devoured by jackals. Being at last reduced to the utmost 
want, vast numbers of them came as beggars to llung\)ore for support ; 
but many were so reduced by famine, that they died on the road, and 
numbers are still, by the bounty of the Company, taken care of and 
supplied with food.” Tlie Collector hastens to note on the margin, 
under date of May 1788 (for these proceedings wont to the Board), 
that “the Company’s cxjieusc on tins account ceased many months ago.” 
From 5,000 to 6,000 ])eoi)le were fed at llungpore, at first from private 
funds, and tlien at tlic Com])any’s expense. The quantity of rice used 
OQ Grovernment' account for this purpose was 1,330 maiiiids, purchased 
at prices varying from 22 to 25 seers per rupee, at a total cost of Its. 2,053. 
This quantity, at the allowance ]>roposed to be given, of ouc-third of a soer 
])er each ])ers()ii per day, would feed 5,320 pe()|)lo for one mouth, so that 
ju’ivate cluiriiy must have liorne a far ginaiter share in the work of 
fboding the starving than tli(? bounty of llie Company. 

Calamity followed calamity during this terrible year. A cyclone 
swept ()V(ir the stricken country. On the morning of the 2nd Novem- 
ber, about 4 : o’clock, the wind began to blow from the north-east with 
great violence, attended by a very heavy fall of rain, which continued 
gradually to increase until about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when 
changing suddenly to the east, there came a most furious liuiTicaiie, 
that lasUal with dilfereut degrees of violence for tlio space of ten liours. 
Ti-ees were torn u|) by the roots, the residents’ bungalows were almost 
all unn)(>fed, and there Avas scarcely a tliatched house left standing in 
the place. Qf the six thousand ])oor peojdo that were at that time 
daily supplied with rice, forty died near the Collector’s house. It was 
estimated that llungpore during this single year lost one-sixth part 
of its inhabitants. Iii perguuuah Fauga alone, half of the whole had 
gone. * 

ITot among the least of the difficulties by which Mr. McDowall’s 
patli Avas beset, Avas the harassing and unsympathetic treatment ho 
received from his suf)eriors, in lieu of the support he so much needed. 
Tliey could not, and would not, understand tho necessity for the 
re|)eat.ed suspensions of revenue, and it needed to be dinned again and 
again into their ears that the district could not bear rack-renting during 
such a season of calamity. Not only the Board, but the Governor- 
General ill Council bullied the unfortunate Collector ; and two letters, 
Aviitten in justification of his proceeding, are given in Appendix A 
(No. 9), the latter of which gives a somewhat full account of the 
troubles of the year. — (25-5-87), (19-6-87), (29-7-87), (2-9-87,) 

(13-9-87), (18-1-89), (20-8-89). 

D 
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Rungpore has always boon a fortile ric^c-producing district. Iir 
1781 a lac of inaunda were delivered by Mr. Goodlad in Calcutta, at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000, for the relief of Madras ; the quality, however, was 
disapproved of, and the investment was thrown over on to the Collector’s 
hands. The cheapness of grain was a fertile excuse with the zemindars, 
for failure in the punctual payment of their revenue ; and the low 
price of produce is even given as one of the causes of the insurrection 
of 1783. Here, thcrelbro, the famine prices were the mon^ severely 
felt. From a com])araiive statement of the price of grain during 
several years (see Appendix A, No. 1!) ), taken from Mr. McDowaH’s 
returns, it might a])pear that, in remarking in June on the rise of pri (!0 
from three to four inaunds per ruj^eo to one maund or 30 seers only, ho 
had in the first instance (jiiofed the jyrico of paddy, and in the laiter that 
of husked rice ; for, according to the table, the price oi’ husked ric-e 
does not appear to }uiv(? ever been ebeaper than two rnaunds twenty-fonr 
seers for the rni)ee. But the particularity of the stateintini altogctluu' 
forbids the snp])osiiion that there canhe any such egregious mistake ; 
and the explanation, no doubt, is that the prices (pioted in the table are 
those of the liungporc bazar retail rates, while in the eountry markets 
at first hand, the ])ric(.'S would naturally bo more favorable lor ilio 
buyers. TliC! rate of three t(» four imiunds ])er nii)ee is also Reported as 
the ])riee of grain in a lettcT of January 178(). (Magh 1192, IbS.) 8o 
likewise oui* ])riee current does not show the dearest ])rice wdiich was 
readied, which we have seen was 18 seers jier rujx^e. 

The famine rate of 1787, 18 to 25 seers per riijieo, is noAv about oiir 
normal price, and that was doubled during the year of the Orissa 
famine, 18()ll-(!7. 

T/w Teesta. — The rest of the tale Regarding the change in the 
course of thcTocsta maybe convoiiionlly toldliere. The new river over- 
flowed the coiuitry lor the two following seasons lieforc it had worked a 
channel sufficient to hold it. There are many accounts of sudden inroads 
by the water, and the drowning of large numbers of jiei’sons. One 
instance may be noted as a saini)lo of many. A j^con had been despatdied 
to fetch sonic ryots who were in arrears with their rent, the village was 
overwhelmed during the night, and all the houses were swc'pt away, the 
jieon 'was the only living cveataire that escapixl, and ho Riiiiahied for 
three days on a stack of straw' in the midst of the w'aste of w^ators, wdicn 
he 'was picked ii]) by a jiassing merehant boat. 

At length the Government, alarmed at tlic constant loss of revenue, 
entered on a notable scheme ol‘ forcing tlui river back into its old course. 
In June 1789, they asked the Collector wdietlier it Avould be worth while 
to s))end two lacs of ru])eeH in doing this ; and lierejilied that it certainly 
w ould, if it could be done for the money. So an engineer, Mr. Lyon, was 
told to do it, and the Collectors of Dinageporo and Rungpore, Hatch 
and McDowall, held a conference on the borders of their respective 
domains, and became very busy in collecting men and materials. Three 
thousand kodalecR were collected, but Mr. Lyou wanted pickaxes, Avhich 
put onr Collector rath(',r alxml;. He wTote that a |)i(!kaxc liad never been 
seen in the district ; he had therefore given a muster of one from memory, 
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and hoped the result might be successful. Mr. Lyon, however, brought 
his pickaxes with him. Tw'olve thousand mou were collected at the 
place where the new river had broken in : an assistant to the Collector had 
pul up houses for the men, and was on the spot to superintend and pay 
•them ; and timber dredgers, Jcodalees, pickaxes, and rupees, were there in 
abundance. But a short period of work appears to have convinced 
the engineer that even he could not stop the Toesta, for early in 
January (1790) came an order from Government to suspend the 
works. How much of the two lacs of rupees was unexpended, there 
are no accounts to show. The Tecsta still flows on. The old course is 
still traceable in a broad sandy belt, which the road from here to 
Julpigoree traverses for twelve miles. — (26-6-89), (20-8-89), (2-10-89), 
(21-10-89), (13-1-90). 

Large remissions had to be made in the revenues of 1194 B.S. 
They api)ear to have amounted to about one and three-fourth lac of 
ru])eea. During the two following years only a slight increase was 
obtained^ as the overflowings of the Tcesta were re]>eat.od in those years. 
The revenue for Cooehvvara and its allied mehals of Bykuntpore and 
Coondy for 1196 B.S. (1789-90 A. D), the last settlement ])rccediiig 
tlic diiccimial, was French Arcot Its. 6,20,624, or Sicca Us. 5,68,077. 
Tlio ()th(T districts comprised in the province ol‘ old Uungpuro, Bahar- 
bund, Edrakporo, the sicca mehals, Soroopporc and Uangainatty, will 
now be shortly noticed. 

V. — District Baliarlmnd^ Sarkar Benrjal Bhoom. 

The conquest of Baharbund, with other tracts Irom the Kamrup Uajah 
Pari k shit, by the Mahoinmedans, in the beginning of tlic scveiitoenth 
century, has boon narrat(^d. Baharbund came into this district in 1772, 
wljere it has since remained, with the exce])tion of one year, 1786-87, 
during which it, with Edrakporo, formed the small district of Ghora- 
gliat. It includes the ])ergiumahs of Baharbund and Gowall)aroe or 
G\'obarec; the latter se|)aratod from Baharbund by Bliiturbund, and 
also a jKirlioM of Bliiturbund. Renners map wrongly includes (tvo- 
baree within the limits ol' Oooeh Behar. Baharbund, with Bliiturbund, 
bad bocTi part, of the Natlore Rtijairs (‘.state ; but the latter did not come 
into this district from Rajsliahye until after the permanent scttleinoiit. 
From an ace,ount (sec Ajqxmdix A, No. 101 sent to the Committee of 
Ueveime by Mr. Goodlad, when Colhaitor of Ghoraghat, it appears tliat 
Baharbund, ihougli nominally euterod in the uarno of the Nattore 
zemindar, was from lime to time held as a jaghir by Mahomimxlaus ; and 
ill 1782, Bissen Chum Nuiidy, probably a beuami for Caiitoo Babu, 
Hasling’s banian, obtained a flve y(\*ir’s form of it. His successor, 
Lookenaut Nundy, Caiitoo Balm’s son, fnim whom the pnisont owner, 
Uaiuie Burnornoliee of Cossimbazar, Moorsliedabad, is descended, is 
spc)k(m of as the zemindar, thus ousting the old nominal possessors. It 
does not apjiear wlietber any piirehase-moncy was jiaid lor tlie ]^roperty. 

liookenaut was the first of the zemindai’s of the district who 
obtained a jiormanont s(^ttlelnent which came to pass in this wise. Th(3 
average collections during the five j^eai's’ form were Us. 95,781, and at 
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its expiration the settlement was oiFered to Lookenaut at the averagd 
of the three preceding years^ collections ; but tljis he declined, and for 
two years, 1184-85 B.S., the estate was managed by a sezawal, who 
only collected Rs. 80,525 the first year, and lls. 82,639 the second. 
Then Lookenaut with great astuteness came forward, and ofle.red to 
take tlie estate at the latter rate on a permanent lease, which otfer was 
accepted by the Governor-General in Council, in a letter of October 
20th, 1779, signed by Hastings, Barwell, Francis, Wheler, and Coote. 
The sunnud, a translation of which I have culled from settlement pro- 
ceedings of eight years later (see Appendix A, No. 11), recites Bahar- 
bund, Bhiturbuud, and Gyebaree, as included in the grant. 

The Directors in London were very wrath at the granting of these 
permanent leases to Baharbiind and a few others, and sent out peremp- 
tory orders that they were to be forthwith cancelled ; but notliing of tlio 
kind was done. The Baharbiind zemindar was the only one in Rung- 
pore who had a large private fortune, and he began at once that course 
of scientific administration which lias rendered this zemindary one of 
the best managed in the district. Dining 1189 and 1190 B.S., 
he carried out a new measurement and assessment. This relieved 
the lesser ryots at the expense of the more poworliil ones, who laid in 
various well-known ways got into tlicir possession tlio best land at the 
least rent, or none at all ; and the dc^Hcieney eausod by their unlair 
practices used to be made uj) by taxes, which lell most heavily on the 
poorer ryots. The ])rinci|)al men wont to Calcutta to coinydain of the 
new assessment which bore on them so la^avily ; and the decision ol* the 
Committee is interesting, from the following delivery on the ])Osition 
and rights of zemindars : — 

The Cominithio, adverting to the nature of a zeinindar^s office 
and the deed by which he is vested w^itli the siipcn-intoiulenee and 
collection of the revoiiiies of a zemindary, are of o])inioii that ho docs 
not derive a right from either of making a hiisiahood of a zemindary 
by incasureinent, or of changing the ancient mode or rate of collecting 
the revenue without the previous ])ermi.ssiou of Governrj.ent.” Not^ 
withstanding this aj)i)arently adverse ruling, the zemindar in the end 
made good his point. 

In 1862-63, the test year of Act X, w’hen the three years’ limi- 
tation began to run out, ol' a total of 3,133 suits for arrears of rent for 
the whole district, 959 appertained to this estate. , 

VL — Edrahpore^ Dimgepore^ and the Sicca Mehals^ Sarhar 
GhoragliaU 

Edrakpore and Dinagepore, known respectively as nine annas and 
seven annas Ghoraghat, w^ere the remains of the large zemindary of that 
name, and the sicca mehals, five jagliir estates held at fixed rates thus 
denominated, were separated talooks of the same zemindary, which at 
the time, of which we w^rite, comprised in its two shares the greater 
part of the l)iiiag(^pore district, a portion of Rungpore to the south, 
and nearly the w^hole of the present districts of Maldah and Bograh. 
It had a century before, in the time of Aurungzebe, included Soroop- 
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pore and Coondy ; but the former perfjiinnah had now become a portion 
of the Nattore zemindary, and Coondy ivas a separate estate divided 
among several sharers. The city of Ghoraghat was once the seat of 
the eastern Mogul Government, with a circle of collection of ninety 
lacs of rupees, but the seat of Government was removed to Dacca 
in the reign of Jehanghir. We have seen that Ghoraghat was the 
basis whence the Iluiig[)ore chaklas were overrun at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 'I'he site of the city is in the Dinagej)ore district, 
as it lies in the west bank of tlie Kurutiya, and I am informed that 
extensive ruins still exist, imbedded in thick jungle. Mr. Goodlad^s 
account of Ghoraghat, given in Appendix A (No. 12), gives a long 
list of fifteen successive Ihijahs, who are names and nothing more ; 
and according to the story which he cites, but doubts, it seems to me, 
without good reason, the division into the two shares of 9 annas 
and 7 annas was brought about by foul dealing. One of tlie zemin- 
dars, Rajah Bhagawan, being an idiot, his dewan, wlio held the same 
name, took advantage of this fact, and by judicious management 
obtained a grant of the zemindary from the Dacca Soubah, and a lung 
conte,st which ensued resulted in the division above noted, the usurper 
retaining the 7 annas share, that of Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore was put under general charge of the Rungpore Collector 
during the two years of Devi Singh’s liirm — 1781-83, and the 
Collector was directed to reside occasionally at Dinagepore to be a 
clieck u])on the farmer. Then Mr. McDowall was Collector for one 
year (1783-84) before lie came to Rungpore, and after his incumbency 
Dinagepore was again under Ruugjjore for two years more, 1781-86. 
In May 1786, Mr. Hatch was appointed Collector, and the districts 
have ever since remairjecl distinct. 

The Rajah of Dinagepore, Radhanath, w^as a minor, and Devi Ringh 
■was a))]>ointed as the dewan of Dinagepore at a salary of Rs. 1,000. 
The /(jmindary had been lei to tlic Rajah for life, and the Directors 
ai)])rovcd of this aiTaiigemont as an experiment. A hjtter of Mr. 
Goodlad’s (s()p A])])eiulix A, No. 13) is interesting, as showing how the 
institution of the Coiu’t of Wards was fell out ; the Dinagejxirc estate 
was encumbered with debt to the amount of over a lac of rupees, more 
than half of -which was owing to the Company ; and a large number 
of elej)hants, horses, and camels, ■were entertained at great and useless 
expei^^e. Measures were taken for selling them, and for liquidating the 
debt in other ways, and also for educating the young Rajah; but 
Mr. Wcstmacott’s account shows how successfully the old Ranee 
baffled all attempts in this direction, and the coiiscqueut collapse of 
Uie estate. 

Edrakpore, the 9-anna share, had been under Rungpore in 1773, 
when Mr. Purling was Collector : where it was subject to subsequently 
does not appear ; but in 1781 it was again brouglit into this collectorate, 
and remained so since, with the exception of the one year, 1786-87, of 
the Goraghat collectorate. The revenue assessed on this zemindary 
fluctuated between Rs. 1,85,612 in 1178 B.S., Rs. 1,30,529 in 1181 
B.S.; and R3. 1,60,196 in ihe time of Devi Singh, at which last amount 
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it contimiod. After the iiniuclations of 1787, a deduction of Rs. 15,000 
was allowed up to 1196 B,S. (1789-90 A.D.), but tliis allowance was 
K^sumod the first year of the decennial settlement. Edrakpore has now 
disappeared from the map. Its 69 pergiinuahs were sold in lots early 
in the present century for arrears of revenue ; only a few small por- 
tions remain to the descendants ol‘ the former Raj’ahs, not payinj^f more 
tlian Rs. 2,000 to Government as njvi^nuc. The Dinagepore Rajah still 
retains a considerable, although much reduced, estate, paying a lac and 
three quarters of revenue. 

The sicca iiichals merit no special mention, their revenues having 
always remained flxcjd. After the decennial settlement, the most 
southerly, Rullchar, was transtlTrcd to Rajshahye, and portions of the 
others go to Ibrm the district of Bograh. 

VII. — Sorooppore and Rangamatty, 

Sorooppore formed part of the Nattorezomindary under Rajshahye, 
and lay as an Alsatia on the road botwc(Ui Rungporo and Dinageporo, 
a convenient redugti lor evil-doers. It Avas sold at Cidcutta I'or arniai’s, 
and ■]yurchasod by I)af*|)a Narain Thakiir, and Avas tluai transferrtHl to 
this district, 1787. An ameeii, apjmiuLcd to make a local measure- 
ment and CTiquiry into the resources of the ])ergimnah, brought in 
lalse returns, and an English cominissioii was therefore sent from 
Caleutta, who made very minute enquiries, whicli encumber several 
volumes. From them Mr. Crawfurd, As.sislant Magistrati?, lately com- 
piled much information relating to the state ol‘ things at the time of the 
permanent sedUemout, Avliich ho iiicluilod in his .agricultural returns 
su[)plicd for the Gazetteer, and some extracits I'rom the same arc; given 
as an A])pendix C. The revonuo assessed on Sorooi)porc was Sicca 
Rs. 45,000, increasing to 8icca Rs. 58,680. 

llangamatty included what now forms the district of Gowalpara. 
It was formed into a separato collcctorate, and translc,rreJ irom this 
district jirevious to the decennial scttlcmcmt. In its collections Averij 
tlie tribuLe of tAvo small states, Bijiieo and Bidyagong, Avho paid their 
reveiuic in elephants. A stateiruait of the ])r()Coeds for several years 
will be found in the A])pendix (A No. 5). Tliere Avas great mortality 
amoJig the animals : out of 70 to 80 caught ev(jrv year, .sevcai or eight 
only arrived at Rungporo ; and the tribute Avas alterwards changed into 
a cash one. \ 


VIII . — On S^iiulvy matters incidenUd to SeiilernenL 

Collection of the revenue. — The coercive measures provided by the 
regulations of Government for the enforcement of the j)ayment of 
revenue, Avero corporal i)unishiuout, contiiKanont, and the sahi of lands. 
Previous to the permarieiit settlement, the last of iheso Avas only nssortx^d 
to, as a root and branch cure after other means of healing had fail(‘d. 
It has been seen that tlie sub-farmer ol‘ Uiingi)ore had I'reoly us(‘d 
corporal punishment (so called) during the tinui of Devi 8ingh’s farm, 
and ho had to com])onsate some individuals on Avhom he had inflicted 
certain species of this description, going by the names of cuttah, chaimip, 
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clianffce, and moraud khaiico. In tliis ho had closely followed the 
Mahomodan traditions ; for there i& an account of a foiizdar, who, in 
11(58 B.S. (17fil A.D.)> punished a recalcitrant zemindar of Tepa 
with the first three of the above-named tortures, until he was near 
expiring, Jiud relinquishment of his zomindary was forced from him, 
after which he was ]mt in irons and confined; whicli among the’ 
thousand and one modes of torture iliat liave been practised in 
India irom time immemorial these names indicate, I have not been 
able precisely to ascertain ; but Burke specifies c(3rtain that were used, 
according to the evidence collected by Mr. Paterson^s commission, such 
as tying the fingers tightly together, and forcing nails or bambpo 
wiMlges between tb(im ; lianging up by the feet, and beating the soles of 
the feet until the nails dro|)])od off, &c. : and Dr. Cliev(3rs has a long 
chaptcT in his Medical Jnris])rudoiico, narrating the diflerent cruel 
puiiislinuaits that history and the records of courts of justice disclose 
th(^ fertile brain of the East has invented for wreaking vengeance on tlio 
victims of I'agc and tyranny. 

Tliere is ii(» instances of any Collector using or countenancing the 
use of corporal jnniislnncnt lor the enforcement of the payment of the 
(JovcrniiuMit diKjs; but that zemindars were in llio habit of flogging 
tladr ryots is spoken of as a well-known iwactice, and no si)ecial notice 
is tak(3u of it. Confinement, however, was constantly used as a coercive 
measure. During the famine year the whole of the zemindars Averc in 
(H)ntinem(‘nt at one time, and the Oollector com]>laccntly r(‘ports to the 
Boaril regarding the (Iowan of Edrakpore (the zemindar was a female, 
and the (U^wan was ladd rcsponsihlo lor the revenue^), that he had for a 
long time ]>a.si been under restraint according to tlio regnlatioiis, and 
dejn’ived of every coiivenicaice to render his eonfiiieineut the more 
severe. 

A custom p(3culiar to Bnngpore, and as Colh^ctor ]\looro Avrites, Ijy 
all that lie could learn of the cliaracMer and disposition of the zemindars, 
a process but too necessary, was to loeare sezawals with them, in order 
to j)r(3\cnt the public r(3vcuii(‘s being einlH'Zzl(‘d, and to foi’Avard tli(‘m as 
lh(.3y arrived from the inofussil to the snddcT ciitchcrrv at ]{uiig|)ore- 
Tho collecthnis at the cnt(3h(‘rry Averc made during the niglit— a custom 
which has continued to the present day in some of the zemiiidaries. 

The female zemindars guAT, tlu; Collectors the most trouble. Ho 
could not confine tlwm, nor could lie catii catch them ; for ayIiou lie sent 
for them to live at liungiiore, they ran away to Calcutta. In 1781, the 
zemindar of Kankina tlins took her flight ; the Collector Avrote to the 
Commitlei^ in Calcutta to send lier back, and IboA" tried to apprelK'ud 
lior and failed. The final upshot, hoAviwer, w^as the sale of some of her 
lands two years later. It is jileasant to come across a notice in Bucha- 
nan, to the effect tliat ho found Ham Rudroof Kankina, the adopted son 
of tliis lady, among the few zemindars of the disLriet avIio showed any 
r(3al polit(m(3ss to strangers, lie calls him a very resjACctable old man ; 
but if Biiclianairs memory Avas not tripping. Ham lliidro must have 
ag(Ml very early in life : for it \A"as only in 1781 that his adoptiv(‘ mother 
introduced him to Mr. Moore to take up the set tlemcut of the estate^ 
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and if he was then 20, he conld not have been more than 45 in 1809* 
Buchanan spoke of the Kankina zemindar and his neighbour of 
Tooshvanda, as giving encouragement to learning, which tradition is 
well observed by their present successors. 

A very peculiar transaction crops up in 1787, anent the realization 
of the rents from the ryots. Dinagepore stretched east of the Kurutiya, 
north of Edrakpore, right into the centre of Rungpore, comprising 
Pyrabund, Batasliun, Burrobilla, Andoouh, &c., all included in our pre- 
sent tliannahs of Molong and Pirgunne ; and Mr, Hatch complained to 
Mr. McDowall that numbers of ryots of Andooah had ^ eloped’ into 
Rungpore, and proposed having peons on the boundary pergunnahs of 
eficli district, who. could arrest such defaulters without formal application 
to the Collector : concerned, and he adds these pregnant words — “ By this 
reciprocal service not merely security to the revenues will be insured, 
but improper emigrations be checked, and the inliabitants prevented 
from wandering backward and forward, to the vexation of the officers 
of the collections, who in all these cases are reduced to hold out false 
promises, and practise every species of deception to induce the ryots to 
settle. ; even pattas at a fixed rate can be of no avail, while natural incli- 
nation to delay ])aymcnt is combined with so powerful an incentive to 
evade it altogether.” Mr. McDowall objected to Mr. Hatch’s plan 
as inconsistent with tlie customs of tlie country, and propounded 
in his turn a proposal of an interchange of the emigrants from both 
disiricts for some years past, and he promised on his j^art to send in 
a list of all such vagrant r 3 ^ots. Whetlier it was his idea that the ex- 
change should bo strictly mau for man, ’woman for woman, child for 
child, does not aj)pear ; the notable proposal seemingly drof)|)ed. 

Un(Ier~te7iures . — Tbe power possessed or assumed by the zemindars of 
alienating revenue land was greatly abused. (Tcorge Bogle, Collector, 
gives tbe following aecount of the matter in 1780 : — “ It is nocessary that 
1 should inenlioii another cause which affects the revenue of this proviiuie, 
as well on account of ifs importance, as in hopes of obtaining your 
sanction to measures which, if they are not sufficient to eradicate, 
appear at least likely to lessen the evil. The cause I allude to, is the 
great quantity of bauzee zemvij or lands exempted from rent. The 
mode long followed in the management of this province will serve 
partly to account for the extraordinary amount of free lands. For 
forty years the revenues were collected by the officers of Government, 
or through the medium of farmers. The authority of tlie zemindars 
was in a manner only ostensible ; tlieir names were set forth in all public 
accounts and papers relating to the revenue of their respective districts ; 
they and their officers possessed houses and held lands, on the produce 
of which they subsisted, but they were not interested in tbe collections. 
The}' derived no l)ell(^fit from an increase of the rents of their pergunnah, 
and they suffered no loss by a diminution. In this situation, however, 
they ’svere j)ermitted to exercise the privilege of giving pattas and 
surinuds for free lands under all the various denominations and practices 
common throughout Bengal, and likewise of granting villages on a 
tenure ciilled opouchal^ee (a term peculiar to this province), by which 
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the possessor is liable only to the payment of the oritfinal rent, and is 
exempted from all taxes or subsequent assessments. Thus, free from, all 
responsibility, and restrained by no consideration of personal interest, 
it is not surprisinfT that the zemindars were easily prevailed on by the 
solicitations of individuals, and tlie influtmce of public officers to grant 
sunhuds for charity and other beneficiary lands. 

About three years ago, the zemindars of this province were first 
entrusted with the management, and became answerable for the revemnjs 
of pergunnahs. They have since endeavoured,' indeed, to recover some part 
of th (3 bamee zeiiiin, but th(5 attempts have mot witli a powerful 
opi)()sitioii in the superstition of the lyeoplo and the common interest of 
the officers of Government, and having been directed chiefly against 
the grants of former zemindars, have had to struggle with titles sup- 
ported by long possession, as well as by written sunnuds. Even where 
re9Uiiii)tions were made, they seldom tended to increase the funds from 
which the public revenue is drawn ; the lands continued to be classed 
under tlie head of Isikhiraj or fre(j, the incumbent only, not the 
tenure, was changed. In tlui mc'-antime, the zemindars and their officers 
invested with the complete and unrestrained management in their dis- 
tricts, anxious to secure some lasting benefit from their novel authority, 
liave niatle considerable additions to their household lands, and having 
taken a great portion of the villages into their own hands, have in many 
instances redu(!ed the juinma by grants and private alienations, or have 
let the lands at a low rent to their d(?pendents and favoiirites/’ 

Mr. Bogle projmsed plans lor registering and enquiring into the 
titles, the main points of which %vere subsequently adopted. The Com- 
mittee in 1781 anticipated an increase to the revenue of two lacs of 
riii)ecs by th(^se proceedings. Eight years later, a register was formed 
by Mr. Me Do Will I, who had employed 30 mohurirs for more than four 
mouths at the- work ; and he rej)ortt^d that resumption proceedings could 
produce an increased revenue of Its. 94,177, but that there would be 
oecasi(3ncd thereby great clamf)ur, distress, and disgust. Those registers 
are not fortlic-c ming ; they were probably burnt in one of the fires to 
which the thatched buildings used as cutcherries were snbj(H*-t. The 
earliest registers, now extant, were made in 1207, and contain nearly 
20,000 entries. Among this luimbor, 125 holdings have been since 
resumed, giving a revenue of Its. fi,580. 

These enquiries related only to lands heid rent-free, and did not 
touch the connected abuse of letting tenures at inadequate rents. There 
were two classes of tenure created by the zemindars, the Ojionchakee 
and Mazkury talooks ; the former were held. at fixed rates, and included 
Mahatram, Pirpal, and Devutter, or beneficiary lands of various deno- 
minations. A list of these grants prepared by Mr. M(?Dowall, paying 
an aggregate rental of Rs. 87,771, is among our records. The Mazkury 
talooks were subject to increase of revenue. About forty talooks of 
both kinds were separated from their parent estates, at tlie permanent 
settlement, yielding a revenue of over half a lac of rupees. 

The sub-tenures now existing are piitn(»es, ijaras, but principally 
large jotes, which are very ooinmon, and some of them are very exteii- 
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fiive. Very few ryots have rights of occupancy; the Mahommedans 
especially are very migratory, fond of changing their habitation, and 
always rushing to new- formed alluvial soil ; but there is some kind of 
customary tenant-right generally recognized for the sales of aarsan 
jotes, that is, lioldings without any defined rights, are daily registered ; 
505 such sales were r(?gistered in the year 1871-72. More particulars 
on present holdings will bo found in Appendix- C. 

Agriculture . — Next in importance to ri(;e, the chief stajdes of the 
district, were tobacco, indigo, and opium. Tobacco retains its importance 
to this day, and the quality is highly spoken of. It is bought by the 
Mughs of Chittagong for manufacture into Burmah cigars. Indigo, an 
inferior quality mixed with lime, was purchased hy the Bliooteas at a rate 
of Rs. 22 to Its. 23 jwr maund, and carried into Tliibet. This has always 
been in this district largely a domestic manufacture. The ryots cultivate 
on their own account, and sell the plant or make the indigo in small vats 
of their own. Large factories under Eiirojiean managoinent early 
flourished. A son of Collector McDowall was a planter in this district, 
tod (Jiod here. The only two factories still remaining have fallen into 
native hands, and are fast breaking up into their constituent parts ; but I 
doubt whether the produce of indigo of a coarse quality has at all 
decreased from the yield of former days. 

Opium w^as cultivated on the lands east of the Teesta. Tlui price 
at which it was delivered by the contractor was lis. 240 per chest of 
one maund and a half ; and the supply from Rnng|)ore averiagod 130 
chests per year, out of a total supply of between 1,5U0 and 1,600 obosts 
from Bengal and Behar. 1 believe that tlie cuiltivation continued in 
this district until 1841, when the check in the opium trade, causid hy 
the China war, led to the curtailment of the manuliicturo, and the 
supply from Rungpore, which was of inlbrior quality, wan discontinued, 
and has not since been resumed. — (10-12-79), (21-10-81). 

Village Officers. — Such scraps as we have hero of the village sys- 
tem wTre introduced during the Mahommedan oocuipation. (^oocli Behar 
Proper has no institution of the kind. The Collector, in, 1788, giv(is an 
exhaustive list of the collecting establishment under the zeaniiidars, 
which entailed a charge of tts. 19-11 per cent, on the total col- 
lections. (See Appendix A., No. 20), In the long list the patwarry 
and the bosneah are the two principal village officers : side by side 
with those we gather elsewhere were the rnandals or paramanicks, (the 
term of similar nujaning, pradlian, now common, does not appear in 
the records). These latter are the principal men in any localit}'^ who 
are looked up to by the inferior ryots to advise in and settle matters 
of local interest, from killing a thief who has been caught in the act, 
to the adjustment of every trivial caste question. The term bosiuiah 
is, to a great extent, interchangeable wdth those of maudal and para- 
mauick, and so, practically, is that of patwarry ; for the patwarries are 
g(;nerally appointed by the zemindars from among the village headmen, 
and the head ryots have always formed the means of coinmiiiiication 
bfjtw'een the superior zemindary oflicors and the village. We read in a 
lejiort of 1778, ‘‘when the settlement is made with any country, the 
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Oanoongoe's office and Dewan’s sheristah become the chsLunels of 
iufoniiation to the patwarries and paramanicks of the vilhiges, and they 
communicate their accounts to each ryot/’ The term bosneah has 
now gone a good deal out of use, yielding to mandal or pradhau ; iC 
now often indicates a kind of sardar attending at the zeinindary 
cutcherry ; but in the last century, bosneah was the name most generally 
recognized for the heads of villages. In the Dimla disturbances of 
1783, and on other occasions, the bosneahs were always the leaders and 
spokesmen of the ryots. 

The office of headman is practically elective. When a ryot attains 
to property and position, his neighbours call on him in cases of emer- 
gency : the title is in many <iases passed on from father to son ; but if 
the i)osition is not maintained, it is but an empty sound, and new rising 
men become the recognized chiefs of the community. 

MuUalis and Cazees . — Among the papers of the decennial settle- 
ment occurs the following report of* the zemindars on this subject : — 
“Formerly, a tax was levmd ou the Mutcholmon (sic) on account of 
Cazecana, but since it was abolished by Groverument, the same has been 
discontinued At ])rosent th(jre are imiliahs stationed in the several 
villages on the i)art of the cazees, who nicoive something on the mar- 
riages of (alierod to Mussalinans), but there is no fixed 

rate, the amount given (l(‘peiiding upon the jileasure of the parties. No 
rozecna, or daily allowance, is paid to any one from any of the chaklas 
or pergunnahs dependefit in our zeniindaries.” (Signed by the zemin- 
dars of Cazeerhat, Kaukina, Futtehporo, and Coondy.) The zemindar 
of IJykiintpore rojiorted that it had never been the custom in his 
])erguniuih to pay anything on account of daily allowance or foes to 
cazees. 

There are still cazees, I believe, who attend at marriages among 
the respectable classes of Maliomniedans ; but among the lower classes, 
any villager who can road or recite a jiassago from the Koran is called 
a mullah, aud his services arc (?alle<l in for the celebration of their 
niarriages, ofi which no rectorJ whatever is kej)t. 

Currevcii and Finance . — After the collapse of the llungj^oro cur- 
rency, the old Oooch Behar or narainy nii)eo, the chief modimn of 
exchange was the dipt French Arcot. Sicca rupees would not pass. We 
find, the commercial resident complaining in 1783 that his business had 
Ix^cn i)ut a stop to, because a bill of exchange had I)cen cashed in that 
currency. Tlu‘ tribute of Ck)oeh Behar was paid in new narainy half 
rupeesj which had to be cashed througli the shrotfs at the rale of 400 half 
rupees for 100 sicca. Mr. McDowall reduced the rate to 3(>() halves 
for 100 sicca. The nominal value of the new narainy was 272 halves 
to 100 sicca. In 1781, the Guverninent made nirangtanents for the 
establishment of a co|)per currency : formerly cowrees were in use. 

The liungpore revenues were reaiitted to Moorshedabad or Cal- 
cutta by bills of native bankers, paying a premium of from 1 to 2 per 
cent, for the convenience, but some failures among the shroffs induced 
the Company to escort tlieir owm treasure. This, liowever, rendered tliein 
liable to the dangers of the roat^- In 1792, a remittance of lis. 14^000 
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was robbeJ on the way to Moorshedabad, and iu the following year, 
another of Rs. 10,000, between Uoocli Beliar and Biitigpore ; the money 
was in bags, and the robbers made a rush at dawn, while tlie guards were 
most of them scattered about iu the jungle and fields, and carried off the 
bags. Several of the sepoys and pykes were killed or wounded on each 
occasion by the raybanshes (a spear head mounted on a long bamboo) 
of the dacoits. Iu the second instance, the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, 
made a local enquiry at Mognlliat, the scene of the occurrence, and seemed 
inclined to lay the blame on a class of outcasts, known as jackal-eaters, 
but no clue was obtained in cither case. 

The rate of interest charged by the shroflfs on good security was one 
per cent, per month ; on indifferent security, it rose to Rs. 3-2 per 
mouth.— (27-4-91), (16-3-92). 

IX , — The Permanent Settlement, 

In considering the position of the zemindars prior to the perma- 
nent settlement, it must be borne in mind that the term zemindar is a 
very wide one, including different classes of owners, the origin of whose 
rights was very various. Thus, in Ilungpore, we have what, for want of 
better terms, may be styled the semi-feudatory estates, such as Bykunt- 
pore and the cliaklas, held by the Rajah of Cooch Behar ; the sub- 
feiidatory or the rest of Cooohwara, held by descendants of Cooch 
Behar officers, who had a century before been inducted by tlie Moguls 
into their estates as zemindars ; the new purchasers, such as Baharbund 
and Sorooi)pore, who could pretend to no rights beyond any limitations 
the Goveriunont might hav (3 chosen to have entered in their deeds of 
possession ; the large zemindars, owners of what had been principalities, 
such as Edrakpore and Dinageporc ; and lastly, the siiiallor ones, which 
were generally holders of talooks, which had boon separated from the 
larger estates. It was the position of the fourth of the above classes, 
whose principalities had parcelled out Bejigal, that dominated the 
question. of the ])osition of the zemindars in general. 

The zemindars were more than mere contractors for jthe revenue ; 
that term rightly defines the |)osition of the fanners, who, under the 
Mahommedans and under the first settlements of the English, leased the 
districts from Government. Tlie Gominittee of Revenue, iu their order 
on the Baharbund measureineiit case in 1786, already quoted, speak 
of the “zemindar's office,” and of his being “ vested with the superin- 
tendence aud collection of the revenues of a zemindary.” This gives 
; a closer view of the zemindar’s real position : they held an adniinistra- 
; tive office, become hereditary by long eushan, aud they possessed an 
I estate iuthat pffico with rights vague and undefined. The superior right 
of Government as the sole owner of the soil was unequivocally main- 
tained and admitted. During the year of trouble, 1194 B.S., Mr. 
McDowall reports that, in order to induce the zemindars to engage for 
the previous year’s revenue without deduction, he had represented to 
them that a zemindar had no longer a right to his laud, but while ho 
continued a goo and us'ifiil subject to the state; aud that if they 
iusistead on refusing their services, he sjjould insist on tlieir reditiquishiiig 
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by a regular deed all right and title to their zemindaries. Again, 
petition of the zemindars relating to the settlement of 1 1 95 B.S. corai- 
meuces with these words : — The country belongs to the (Company, and : 
we, the zemindars, are only appointed for the purpose of transacting the : 
business of it.” The zemindars could not make a fresh measurement 
or assessment on the ryots without the permission of Govoi niueut. 
Mr. Purling, who commenced the decennial settlement, writes in 1790 
^‘Government in this country is not the jmrticipator according to 
exigency of the produce of the land, but the positive possessor of the 
wdiole of the profits of the soil, allowing but a maintenance to those 
whose duties are devoted to the state.” 

On the other hand, the hereditary character of the zemindars, and 
their preferential right to a settlement “ on terms sufficit^utly moderate, 
to enable them to maintain a degree of respect among their dei)en- 
dents,” was recognized by the Directors in 1777. When dispossessed 
of their zemindaries, by the same being let to farmers, they were given 
a mushahera, or allowance ol* 10 per cent., on the revenues, and they 
were held entitled to hold a moderate amount of laud not included 
among the settleiiKiiit assets. 

Two incidents of a distinctly proprietary character attached -to 
their status. One was that they could grant sub- tenures or talooks in 
gift, or purchase out of their zemindaries. For long j)revious to the 
English occupation they had been in the habit of making tli(*sc grants, 
lUKi they continued to do so subsequently in spite of prohibitions ; 
several such grants, where the revenue had been secured by a pro[)er 
assessment ol' the talook, were made with sanction of the Colleetoi’s, 
and are recorded in their proceedings; but the right had htscri so vei*v 
much abused, that the action of the zemindars in this res])C(it had 
seriously curtailed the Government revenue. vSecondly, their lands wore 
subject to be sold for arrears of roycfiue. This itself is a distinct admis- 
sion of their possession of some saleable rights; and this liability is 
enunciated in our earliest records. In the instructions for the settle- 
ment of 1777, is this clause, “that for all lands let to the zemindars as 
above direcUxl, it be expressly stij)ulated in tlndr kabooh;:its that in case* 
of their falling in arrears, they shall bo liable to be dispossessed, and 
th(‘ir zerniiiclaries, or])ortions of them, shall btf sold to make up tlie defi- 
ciency.” This liability to sale is repeated over and over again. Mr, 
Goodlad in 1789 reports, that lie had tried every means, except corjioral 
jiunishinent, to recover the balan(res from the zemindars ; and he applied 
to the Board for the sale of their lands. Threats of sale constantly occur, 
which were not carried into eftbet, because the balances wei’e other- 
wise recovered ; and there are not wanting iiistaruics of actual sales. 
In fine, we may conclude that while the zemindars held these scra[>s 
of proprietary right, which had naturally developed out of the heredi- 
tary character of their office, their position altogether was so very 
vague and undofined, and the authority of the Government as a recent . 
conqueror was so freely allowed, that any conditions of settlement and 
limitations of their authority whatever, short of absolute deprivation of 
their zemindaries, would not have borue the character of uiyustnesB or 
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harshness. The permanent settlement which, in fact, gave proprietary 
right, with some uncertain reservations, in favor of the ryots, which 
were never enforced, was a pure gift — a splendid one to tliose Avho liad 
brains and money to make good use of it, a fatal one to those who had 
neither. 

It is interesting to observe the very gradual working up of the 
idea of the permanent settlement. In 1776 the directors write: — 
“ Having considered the different circumstances of letting your lands 
on leases for lives or in perpetuity, we do not, for many weighty reasons, 
think it advisable to adopt either of those inodes and they apiiroved 
of letting the province of Dinageporo to the Rajah for life as an ex- 
periment, the issii^e of which would in some measure enable them to 
judge of the propriety of adopting a general system on similar priii- 
cijiles. These instructions were repeated year by year, and indignant, 
indeed, were they on receiving information of the fixed leases granted 
to Baharbnnd and others. They wrote in 1783 anent this : We repeat 
our orders that you do not grant fixed leases on any ])retence whatever. 
The expediency of letting the lands for a longer period than one year, 

, or in periietuity, is a great jiolitical question, on which, in the jiresent 
critical situation of our affairs, we cannot at this time come to any 
determination.” In 1788, the Rajah of Cooch Behar applied for a fixed 
lease for his zeniindary of Boda, &c., but the pro])osal only met with 
a conteiTiptiious notice from the Board. A change of iiolicy, h()w<wer, 
suddenly ap])ears. In the spring of the same year orders are sent to 
make a five years’ sctth^rniint, and the Boda zemindar, alter a second 
ineffectual attempt to get a permanont settlement, agreed to the one for 
tile short term; but as it was the year just following the famine, 
none of the other zemindars entered into it. 

The arrangements for the decennial settlement coinincneed in 1700; 
and how that settlement was merged hy a word into a jicnnaiient one, 
is matter of history. No worse time could have been chosen for this 
o]>eration in Riingjiore, as far as the interests of the Government avcm'o 
concerned. Tlie country required years to recover from^the etfeets of 
4he disasters of 1787, and the zoiniiidars very unwillingly entered into 
the arrangements, with the exceplions of those ul* BaharlmuJ, Boda, 
and Bykiintpore. Two years ehqised before the settlement was finally 
aiTive<l at; and instead of the hoped for increase of Rs. 1,30,000 on Ihe 
revenues of 1196 B.S., in order to attain to the stimdard of 1193 B.S. 
for Cazeerhat and Boda, and 1187 B.S. for the rest of the district, 
the total increase obtained was between Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 20,000, and 
the permanently assessed revenue on a Gooch wara was about tho same 
as the demand of 1190 B.S., the year following the insurrection, 
and the lowest rate at which it had ever stood since the accpiisition of 
the country by the English. Boda and Bykiintpore alone, among the 
Coochwara mehals, were kept uj) to tlic standard. 

A temporary settlement of from 20 to 30 years would have given 
i sufficient stability of possession for the encouraginncnt of cultivation, 
•■^;,iind at its close a rich increase would have accrued to the Government 
^res euue, or a life settlement, like that of Dinagepore, would have afforded 
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opportuhity for the initiation of a succession duty on the falling in the 
lives, a most useful and unobjectionable source of revenue. Bungpore 
was on the whole very lightly assessed : Baharbund especially so. In 
several instances, where the incompetent zemindars sold, with the Col- 
lector’s sanction, talooks for the payinout of their biilan«.es, monied pur- 
chasers w( 3 re readily found willing to take such at more than their pro- 
portionate share of the Government demand, and witha) pay a 
premium exceeding two years’ revenue as purchase-money. The total 
permanently assessed revenue was sicca Ks. 8, li*, (521; this did not 
include Boda, the revenue of wliich amounted to a lac, which had been 
settled by the Commissioner just appointed for Cooch Behar. 

One item of the assets of the settlement deserves a j)assing notice. 
It Avas called the fonjdary mehal, and yieldeil Rs. 80 ])er annum; it 
appears in the books as liaving been originally a tax for feeding the 
nawab’s buffaloes, and some other charges. Mr. Linnsden, who obtained 
the excision of the item from the revenue assets, reports in 1791, that 
the receii)ts of the fanner who lejised the mehal arose principally from 
taxes paid by Brahmins, who performed religious ceremonies for sellers 
of spirituous liquors, prostitutes, washermen, and other low classes of 
Hindus, by those who beat tom-toms or played on trumj)ets, serin.dahs, 
and other musical instruments, and by persons who performed feats of 
dexterity, danced in public shows, or exhibited bears, monkoys, aud 
snakes. 

X — O 71 changes since the settlement. 

The District houmiaries. — ^The^ boundary betw(30ii Dinagepore and 
Rung|)ore has been simplified by fixing the Kuriitiya as the line of 
division to the south-west- This cut Soroop]>()re into halves, brought in 
Pyrabund, Batashim, and other estates which had betbre this time been 
sold awaj^ from the Dinagepore Rajah’s pro])crty, and Irarisi'erred to 
Dinageporo a portion of Edrakpore lying west of the, river, including the 
8it(3 of Ghoraghat. Tlie district of Bograli was subsequently carved 
out at the south; but a largo portion of whatAvas then transfened, has, 
from the coiiinienceiiieiit of the year 1872, been received back in 
tliaimah Govindgunge, the nucleus of the old Edrakpore estate, and the 
site of the Ghoraghat col l(3ct orate. Immediately after the permanent 
settlement, j)ergiiunahs Patiladaha and Bhiturbmid to the soiitli-east and 
east were transfeiTod from Rajshah >"e, the formei* having been then lately 
jmrebased by Gopi Tagore, and both originally [)ortions of the large 
Nattore zemindary. The change in the course of the Brahmaputra, which 
divided Patiladalia into two portions, rendered necessary the transfer of 
the eastern diA'ision, the thannah of Dewangunge to Mymeusing, which 
occurred some few years since. The latest loss the district has sustained, 
has arisen from the sn])posed necessity of providing a head-quarter 
station for the annexed Uooars of Bhootau, and a stepping-stone between 
Darjeeling and the rest of the straggling Cooch Behar division. This 
is a change much to be regretted; it wrested from us pergunnah 
Bykuntpore, and the two cluiklas of Boda and Patgram : how closely 
connected with the history of old Ruiigpore our records show. The 
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districi;, as it stands, is shorn of half its traditions, and it is to 5e hoped 
that an opportunity may arise of restoring it to its original and natural 
limits. 

Sales , — The effects of the stringency exercised subsequent to the 
decennial settlement in the realization of iliti revenue liave been partly 
pointed out. Edrak))ore collapsed early : Cazeerhat suffered much, with 
the exception of the tvvo anna share, the Tooshvanda zemindary, the 
remaining four shares beeame much reduced by sales. Kankiua 
remained whole, and the Futtehpore and Coondy estates, as a rule, 
weathered tlie breakers. 

PaHitiom,~ln tlie papers extracted from the Boda case (Appendix 
A, No. 2), tliere is a trace of a partition effwted by the Maliommedans in 
that chakla ; it was probably nominal, for the nominees of the Mahomme- 
dans never ol)tiiiiied secure [jossession, and it docs not now obtain. 
Cazeerhat, Futtehnore, and Coondy, were divided during theMahomme- 
dan era, and came in that state into our luinds. Very few partitions have 
bfien effected in tlie jianiut estates. Among the 22 now remaining in 
tlie district of the 27 estates settled, (exclusive of the separated talooks,) 
only three have been subjected to partition. This oiKjratioTi has been 
mainly coijfined to the talooks separated at the time of settleimmt, or 
formed by sales of portions of the original zemindaries for arrears 
of n^veiiue. The total number of ]>;irtitioiis have been 49, i,e,j from the 
time of tiie permanent settlement up to 

1840— (48 years), 15 cases. 

1841 — 18(50 (20 veers ), 14 „ 

18(51—1872 (12 years), 20 „ 

Tliese operations have addinl largcdy to the number of estates borne 
on tlio rent-roll ; tlm^e estates held by the same family, lhat took ten 
years to divide; added 56 new numbers to the rent-roll, the lowest share 
being one of li giindas, or -g-f ^ths of one of the estates. 

New Estates, — The change in thc^ course of the Teesta to the 
eastward iu the early part of the century left a strip of land along the 
deserted course available for settlement, which, after resumjition suit was 
settled with the riparian proprietors, yielding a total of 23 estates, wliich, 
on 6 permanent and 17 temporary leases, bear a revenue of Its. 2,778. 

The present number of estates on the rent-roll is 563, thus derived — 


Original number settled ... ... 72 

Deduct transferred to other districts ... 13 

Remaining ... ... 59 

Add new estates from resumption proceedings 125 

Ditto ditto sales ... ... 152 

Diito ditto partitions ... 172 

Ditto ditto dried river bods ... 23 

Transfers from other districts ... ... 32 


Present revenue roll 


Co/s Rs. 


9,74,089 
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Permanently assessed 

Co.*s Bs. 

... 9,71i530 

Temporarily ditto 

» ... 

2,569 

8 estates with revenue under 10 ,, pay Rs. 

... 36 

184 ditto under 

100 „ ... 

8,668 

215 ditto undgT 

1,000 „ ... 

... 93,774 

156 ditto over 

1,000 „ ... 

... 8,71,612 


463 estates, held by 1,229 Hindus, ])ay Rs. 
54 ditto ditto 160 Maliomuiedans 
45 ditto held jointly by 261 Hindus and 

186 Mahoiiiinedans 

1 Goveriimeut estate 


... 8,74,187 
... 32,547 

... 67,305 

50 


XL — JiiiUeiah 

Vivid pictures jrleam from amoiior the records of the past, showing the 
unsettled state of the times \ and Rungpore, a frontier district, bordering 
on Nepaul, Chootan, Gooch Behar, and Assam, was peculiarly liable to be 
infested by banditti. These ravaged the country in armed bauds, amount- 
ing to several hundreds. Bhiturbund and Soroojjpore, both detached 
portions of Rajshahve, offered great facilities for refuge. In 1784, on the 
application of Mr. Griiidall, the Colhu-tor of Taj])ori?, Knsign Diincanson 
was despatclied agauist several ‘herds of da(5oits,’ one of which 
infested the road between Dinagepore and llungpore, which lay through 
Soroopporo, and wlio had hanged a ‘fiiquir* for complaining at 
DiiiagejiGre against them, and had carried off* six hundrea wives and 
daughters of ryots. Many of the captives were- rescued by the valiant 
Ensign. 

The no-raan’s land, lying south of the stations of Dinagepore and 
Rung[)ore, and \vest of present Bograh, towards the Ganges, far 
njmoved from any local authority, was a favourite haunt of the 
the banditti. In 1787, Lieutenant Brenan was employed against a 
noted dacoit lejvler, named Bliawani Battuek; in this quarter. He des- 
j^atched a hic'/ilcfar with twenty-four sepoys in search of the robbers, 
and they 6urj)riscd Pattuck with sixty of ids followers in their boats. 
Pattuek’s chief man, a Patlian, headed a desperate resistance, during 
w^hich the. Palhaii, Pattue.k himself, and two other lioadmeii, were killed, 
and eight ^vere wounded, be.sides forty-two taken jn-i.soners. Of the 
attacking parly, two sepoys only wore wouiidod. Seven boats, with 
arms, accoutrements, and aimniirdtion, as the Lieutenant expresses it, 
were taken. Pattuck’s force consisU^d whollj'^ of up-eouutrymen : lie 
himself was a nati^'e of Budgepore, and lie w’^as in league with another 
noted dacoit, Majnoo Shaha, who made yearly raids from the southern 
side of the Ganges. We just catch a glimpse from the Lieutenant's 
report of a female dacoit, by name Devi Chaudhranee, also in league 
witli Pattuck, who lived in boats, had a large force of burkundazes in 
her pay, and committed dacoitios on her own account, besides getting 
a share of the booty obtained by Pattuck. Her title of Chaudliranco 
would imply that she was a zetniudar, probably a petty oue, else hhe 
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need not have lived in boats for fear of capture. Brenan observes, as 
follows, on the complicity of the zemindars with these dacoits, and closes 
with some very pertinent remarks : — I did not imagine that it was a 
matter of any importance to know that the principal zemindars in most 
parts of these districts, and I believe, I may venture to add, in most 
parts of the country too, have always a banditti ready to let loose on" 
sucii of their unfortunate neighbours as have any property, worth seiz- 
ing on, and in accomplishing which even the lives of the unhappy 
sufferers are seldom spared. The zemindars commit these outrages in 
the most perfect security, as there is no reward offered to detect 
them ; and from the nature of the dependence of the dacoits on them, 
it cannot be effected witliont bribery. To establisli, therefore, a proof of 
connivance in the zemindars contiguous to Sahebgunj, I must first 
establish a greater sum of money than I have it in my powx'r to advance, 
or the Board may think proper to reimburse me. I hazard nothing in 
confirming to you, notwithstanding the intelligence which I before com- 
municated; for it is by no means reasonable to admit that everything 
which cannot be proved in a court of justice is not true.” The Lieu- 
tenant writes from Silberris, and the engagenieJit with Pattuck took place 
in pergunnah Baharbund, in “ Cantoo Baboo’s zemindary.” The regiila- 
' tioiis (»i‘ 1783 contained the following rule, which, it seems, was never 
carried out : — That whenever a zemindar is proved guilty of having 
al)etted, practised, or connived at robberies or murder, none of his 
• family be j)errnitted to succeed to the zemindary without the express ^ 
\ permission of the Board.” 

In 1789, we have an account of a large body of bandits who had 
occupied the Bykunt])ore forest, lying at the apex of tJie district right 
under the hills, whence they issued on their predatory excursions. The 
forest was composed of tree jungle interwoven with cane, and was im- 
passable, except by narrow winding paths, known only to the dacoits, 
who maintained in the forest twenty-two posts, eacli under a separate 
leader. Mr. McDowall got together a force of 200 burknndazes, and 
held all the entrances into the forest : some mouths elapsed before any 
decisive result was obtained ; several skirmishes ensued, and the robbers 
w^ere at length starved out and escaped into N(*.paul and Bhootan ; but 
OT^at numbers were captured, including their leader Kripa, and several 
||»dns principal associates. Within twelve montlis, in this and otlier 

of the district, mir energetic Collector arrested and brought ^to trial 
549 dacoits. 

Large bodies of Sanyasis traversed the district, levying contribu- 
tions on the villages. In 1782, ^^read of a body of 70U, consisting of 
Sanyasis and Mussulman iakirs, aid having horses, camels, elephants, 
and arms of all kinds : Lieutenant Macxlonald Avas sent against them 
with 180 sepoys, and he brought in their leaders ; the followers escaped 
under the hills. Three years later, as many as 1,500 crossed the Brah- 
maputra at Dewangimge ; they had rockets, jinjal pieces, and 110 
horses. 

Besides these wandering thieves, there were numbers of these 
^ Sanyasis settled down in hermitages, which they fortified, and where they 
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combined tbe trade of money-lender with that of dacoity. Mr. John 
Eliot, in a report made to the Board from Jafarshahee, dated 29th April, 
1789, makes mention of two Intchas (dacoit boats), of 80 and lOO cubits 
in length respectively, which he had seized, and which belonged to head 
Sanyasis ; and an extract from his report, given in Appendix A (No. 14), 
gives a detailed account of the oppressions practised by these scourges, 
not only on the ryots, but even on the zemindars and their officers, 
whom they carried off and confined until their demands were complied 
with. 

The sepoy officers had full occupation in dealing with local 
insurrection, gangs of dacoits, raids from Nepaul, and troubles in Cooch 
Behar, of which notice will be made as we go on. The burkundaz 
establishment employed in the district was 300 men ; but Mr. McDowall, 
after his successful operations against the dacoits, reduced it to half that 
number. There remained then, in addition to that establishment, a 
havildar with 25 sepoys at Bykunt|)ore, and a like force at Dimla. 

Here may be noted that, in 1789, three boys and sixteen girls, who 
hiid been inveigled away by a Portuguese writer, with the intention of 
selling them as slaves at Chandernagore, were rescued by the Collector 
of Krisnaghur, and returned to this district. 

Bouiulary disputes between the zemindars of adjoining districts 
cropped up in abundance, sometimes, though comparatively seldom, result- 
ing in riots and loss of life. In all those traced, with the exception of 
one case, Baharbund vras implicated, one Avith Cooch Behar, one with 
Goorlah in Ilangamatty, two with Bhitiirbund, and disputes with Curry- 
barry, caused by the ever changing currents of the Brahmaputra, which 
have lasted a century, and are in full force at the present time. 

The ameens sent Ibiih from each authority to investigate these 
cases gave always diametrically opposite reports, as Mr, Baillie, the 
Collector of Gowalpara, in writing about the Currybarry dispute, forci- 
bly expresses it ; — “ I am convinced that it never can be settled by black 
ameens; they are far too venal to settle the right of controverted 
property.” In* the only boundary case in which the zemindar of 
Baharbund was not concerned, between Edrakpore and one of the sicca 
mehals, the council at Purncah were driven to their wit’s end ; the 
ameens differed as usual. The Council make the remark, that the testi- 
mony nf the ryots brought by tbe one side must be considered as of 
equal validity with tliat given by those of the other, and they were half 
inclined to escheat the land to Government; but they adopted the 
‘'milder method,” of giving two-thirds to one disputant, and one-third to 
the other, in proportion to the extent and value of their respective 
zemindaries. On this principle of decision a pauper suitor would have 
a poor chance of justice. — (1-12-78), (10-12-82), (25-8-83), (30-10-84), 
(19-3-86), (9-7-87), (2-6-89), (9-9-89), (3-4-90). 

XII. — Personnel and Charges of the. Adniinistraiioiu 

Political , — Wo have some relics of the great Governor-General 
in the shape of three holograph letters, which 1 found among the old 
bundles, and which are here transcribed. 
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[Addressed — On the Service) 


No. 1. 


To Mr. Purling, 

At Rungpore, 


Sib, 


Fai't William^ 19th May 1778. 


Your letter respecting the complaints of the Nacauds, and a 
similar one from the Board of Trade on the same subject, arc now before 
the Board for their consideration. 

But as the Board will not assemble for some days, owing to the 
despatch of the Northington for England, and consequently will not be 
able to transmit yon their orders immediately; and as Mr. Aldersey 
has informed me that the Nacauds tlireaten to quit the province, if the 
zemindars continue to press them with tlie same demands, I desire you 
will cause those demands to be suspended, until you receive the orders 
of the Board on the subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obdt., hum. servt., 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 2. 

To Mr. Purling, Fort William^ lik November 1778. 

Sir, 

I LEARN from report that Mr. Lear, in order to recover some 
outstanding balances, has engaged in hostilities with the people of 
Assam, and actually maroliod an armed 1‘orce into their country. I 
am very desirous of knowing the truth of this report, and therefore 
request you will inform yourself mimittrly of every circumstance 
concerning it, and transmit to me the account of it, that 1 may either 
bring it before the Board, or take such other steps as may be proper. 

In the meantime, should Mr. Lear be actually engaged in any 
measures the consequences of which may appear to you alarming, I 
recommend it to you to endeavour to check them immediately. I 
understand that Gowalpara is under Dacca, and it may therefore be 
necessary that you correspond with Mr. Shakespear on this subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedt,, hum. servt,, 

Warren Hastings. 


No. 3. 

To Mr. Purling, Fort WilHam^lth Noveinberms. 

Sir, 

The enclosed petition contains strong charges against the Tannadar 
of Bijayday : I beg leave to refer it to you to enquire into, and in case 
you find them well founded, to remove him. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedt., hum, servt., 

Wariikn Hastings, 
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The case of tlie Nacauds has been already referred to. Our relations 
with Assam will be noticed in the next part. 

The proclamation in English and Persian, sent for publication here 
as elsewhere, issued on the occasion of the daring and unexampled 
treachery” of liiyah Cheit Singh of Benares, has an interest of its 
own, and the English version is given in Appendix A (No. 15). 

In 1784, a voluntary contribution of near half a lac of rupees was 
collected from the Rungpore zemindars, in order to erect grain maga- 
zines to provide against the occurrence of famines. Mr, Moore obserA’es 
that such temporary contributions were not unusual, and that the 
zemindars would not pay it from any stock of their own, but, ^ as usual,’ 
levy it from the country under the head of mangan or want. — 
(23-12-84.) 

Our notes regarding Hastings^ administration will find a suitable 
finish, with reference to a testimonial supplied by the zemindars 
of this district at the close oF 1788, testifying to the justice and 
moderation” of his rule. (See Appendix A, No. 16.) This cannot be 
called spontaneous, since it was called forth by instructions from the 
Calcutta Council, and it was one of a number that was produced 
at the trial, which had commenced 13th February 1788. . * 

In 1787, by order of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, the 
Collector sent some Tangans, or Bliootoa ))oni(js, to Lucknow, as a 
present to Madajee Scindia, and he added a p.air of Assam hawks, 
one of thorn a Scia Biizi, a kind much prized. — (7-4-87.) 

Local , — The first (.^)llector of Unugpore was Mr. Gross, who formed 
the heavy settlement of 1178 B.S. (1771-72 A.D.) ; hedied here in April 
1771, Mr. Gross had not boon here long, lor in 117l> B.8. ("1769-70 
A.D.) there were native Collectors, Modun Gopal and Mirza Hossein 
Reza. Mr. Purling came for his first incumbency some time in the 
year 1771-72, soon alter Iho death of Mr. Gross, and w^e find him 
still here in 1773. He was sueetieded by a Mr. Harris ; but when 
that occurred, or how long the latter acted, there is nothing to show. 

When Pisrling canie a second time in 1777, the collections of the 
district had been for some years under the Provincial Council of 
Diiiagepore or Purrieah; the Council had at first borne the former 
name, but as it was located at Purneah it became subsequently called 
by that iiarne. In 177!) Purling went to Oude, and in 1781 he was 
put on the Board of Commissioners for the management of the Dutch 
East India Company’s })ossessions at Chiusurah, w'hich had been taken 
in war. 

He was succeeded as Collector of Rungpore by George Bogle, who 
had in 1774 been on a mission to Thibet, passing through Bliootan with 
great difficulty. His manuscripts relating to this mission, are in the 
library of the British Museum. Bogle died early in 1781, and Goodlad, 
who had been assistant here for two years, was appointed Collector and 
Judge ; while the native offices of foujdar and tjmnadar were abolished. 
Goodlad remained until 1784, when he was succeeded by Moore. He 
was for a year the Collector of Ghoragliat, and then we lose sight of 
him. 
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Moore remained not quite two years, and left for Europe ; and early 
in 1786, Day Hart McDowall was appointed: he remained until tlie 
close of 1789, when he also retired from the service to Europe, He 
writes in 1788, that he had come out to India in 1770 as a wi'iter, and 
had by that time attained the status of a senior merchant. 

rurling came for the third time in May 1790, and commenced 
the decennial settlement ; but he had to leave on account of ill health in 
December of that year, and we get news of his death in the spring of 
1791. He was succeeded by Mr. Lumsden, who completed the settle- 
ment; and when he left in the sjjring of 1793 for Chuprah, James Graham, 
who had been assistant for some years, became Collector. The office of 
Judge and Magistrate was, at the same time, separated from that of 
Collector, and Mr. M. Leslie was appointed the first District Judge. 

Charges ^ — The Collectors drew a salary of‘ Sicca Rs. 1200, with 
Rs.300 for house rent, which was modified later into Co.’s Rs. 1,500, with 
house rent Rs. 150; and they had, besides, a commission on the revenues, 
amounting to one per cent., up to ten lacs, but subject to a deduction 
of one per cent, on all uncollected balances. This yielded from Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 8,000 per year, extra. The travelling allowance was Re. 1-1 
per mile, or*Rs. 12 per day. The Collector got, besides as Judge, one- 
tenth from all the fees collected for suits in his court ; but they were 
very few. The amouut of fees drawn in one year by the Judge was 
Rs. 112 only — (16-3-85.) In view of this return, one of the court 
regulations of 1781, giving authority to inflict corporal punishment up 
to 20 rattans for trivial and groundless complaints, to deter chicanery 
and intrigue,” seems hardly called for, tliough such a rule might be 
useful in the present day. 

In Appendix A (No. 31) is shown the collectorate establishment 
fixed in 1781, A separate establishment was allowed as Judge. The 
establishment of Mr. Leslie, as Judge and Magistrate in 1793, is also 
given. (See Appendix A, No. 22.) 

Buildings. — I’here Avere three jails, — the dewanny, the foujdary, 
and the Naib Nazim's; in the last, there Avere in 1789 'throe hundred 
prisoners kept in irons. The prisoners Avere not numerous in the Magis- 
trate’s or foujdary jail ; it had originally been situated in Mahigunge, 
but Mr. McDo^vall had it removed near his residence, apparently to its 
present site near Dhap, for Ave find the Collector, Mr. Lumsden, residing 
at Dhap in 1791. The estimate for the new jail was Rs. 245. The only 
masonry building belonging to the Company under the Collector was 
a powder magazine, in bad repair. Respecting the old factory buildings 
there are no details. 


PART IV.-OUR NEIGHBOURS. 

7 . — NepauL 

Nepanl adjoined Ritngpore on the north-Avest, its territory extending 
to tbe Avestern side of the Mahamiddee river. This tract had formerly 
/ belonged to the Sikkim, otlusrwise called the Boot Gaurid Raja ; but the 
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petty zemindars bad rebelled against bim^ and called in tbe aid of the 
Goorkhas, who readily responded and annexed the country. Thence 
raids, almost annually, from 1780 to 1780, were made into the Bykunt- 
pore Raja’s zemindary, on the pretence that the foiydar of the Sikkhn 
Raja had taken there ; and Qanga Ram Teppa, the Goorklia leader, 
w^as helped in these incursions by a nephew of the Bykuntpore zemindar, 
who was at enmity with his uncle. 

In February 1786 occurred the most serious and the last incursion 
of the kind; the Goorkhas penetrated to Julpigoree, and killed or 
wounded ten persons or more, and carried off over a hundred pri*- 
soners and cattle, variously estimated at from 500 to 1,000 in number. 
Ensign Duncanson was despatched from Rungpore — post haste — with 
a small force of sepoys and biirkundazes ; he arrived at Julpigoree 
three days after the plunderers had left; and though he had only 
17 sepoys and 20 biirkundazes with him, he very pliickily pushed on 
to the borders at Cossimgunge, on tbe Mahan uddec, and reconnoitred a 
Goorkha fort on the opposite side of the river, ivhich he found to contain 
200 troops. A morning later, he arranged to meet Gunga Ram alone, 
and having ridden across the Mahan ud dee, he found the Goorkha 
surrounded with 150 of bis troops, which number increased gradually, 
until they amounted to 300, all hill men. Gunga Ram and our 
Ensign had a long parley, during which the former grew insolent, and 
his men smelt strong of liquor, and were becoming intoxicated, so 
Duncanson turned his pony’s head and withdrew from the conference, 
and the next day retired to Julpigoree, having for three successive 
nights with his lueu stood to their arms in momentary ex]iectation of an 
attack. Ill a few days Ca|)taiu Alexander arrived at Julpigoree with 
reinforcements, and on tlu? 2nd March he stonni^d the Ibrt Needanturrah 
Gurli which Duncanson had reconnoitred ; and as it was built of saul 
timber, he burned it down. In this engagement filty of the enemy 
were killed. Captain Alexander then waited for guns before he could 
proceed against a stronger fort, Punoiienee, and meanwhile carried on 
a written corrq,sponderice with the Goorkha leader. In a very racy 
letter of Gunga Ram, alluding to the threats employed by the Captain, 
he says : — I am not like the fumes of the poiipy that ascend and 
dissipate, neither am I like a cucumber to bo taken and eaten and he 
ends by threatening in his turn to take tlie Ca]:)tain prisoner and carry 
him to Nepaul. (Sec Appendix A, No. 17.) During this time, however, 
overtures had been opened by the Collector with a superior soiibah, 
and a despatch was sent direct to the Ncpaul Rajah : Gtingaram was 
disavowed, and put in irons, and 55 women and children were given 
up at once ; and it would seem that all the captives were given up, of 
whom any account could be obtained. A peaceable letter was received 
from the Rajah, couched in a very different style from that of his 
subordinate and the thanks of Government to Mr. McDowall satisfac- 
torily terminated the whole aflhir. 

Mr. McDowall’s four years’ term of office was a busy time. In addi- 
tion to carrying out four annual settlements, during three years of w^hich 
there were inundations, and in one a famine to impede the operations, 
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and catching oyer five liandred dacoits within twelve months, he hod 
this Goorkha affair on his hands when he joined his post, and in the 
year of the floods he had to rescue the Cooch Behar Eajah from captivity, 
of which occurrencQ, the narration will be made in our next section. 

A few remarks will complete this notice of Nepaul. In Appendix 
A (No. 25) is an account of the country, which seems worth preserving, 
given by a man despatched there by the Collector in the guise of a 
fakir, from which we learn that gold was obtained by the washing pro- 
cess, and that Nepaul had a copper currency, while Bengal still used 
cowries. A list of imports and exports from and to Nepaul, furnished 
by Mr. Lumsden ir^ 1791, (see Af>pendix A, No. 24,) shows that gold 
to the value of Rs 40,000 was imported from that country, through 
Purncah and Bohar, into Bengal. 

Nepaul acknowledged the supremacy of the Chinese empire. In 
1783, comes a letter from the Governor-General, to convey the thanks 
of, and some presents from, the Emperor of China, to the Talukdar of 
Battishazary, (zemindar of Bykuntpore,) for helping on some elejdiauts 
which had been sent from the liujah of Nepaul to the Emperor, and 
had passed through Bykuntpore. The presents were — 

One ])iece of mussuzzer. 

Three pieces of satin. 

Six China purses. 

The Chinese Emperor is still dependent for liis elephants on 
his tributaries. When I was in Pekin in October 1871, there was 
great excitement owiug to the near arrival of some ele|)liants, a 
present from the King of Siam. The elei)liaTits formerly ))oss(?ssed by 
the Emperor had died some years before, and since that time there had 
been none for state purposes. The approach of the new elephants was 
proclaimed in the streets, and accounts of them, 'with rough representa- 
tion of their shape in vennillioii, were sold in hand bills by the beggar 
boys.— (7-4-80), (12-2-86), (17-2-86), (2-3-86), ^11-3-86), (4-5-86), 
(18-12-93). 

77 , — Cooch Behar. 

Coocli Behar, which a century before had included the greater part 
of Rungpore, noAv lay on the north-eastern frontier of the district, a 
small province, a buffer between Rungpore and the Bliooteas. It was 
the hostility of the latter wdiich drove the Cooch Behar Rajah into our 
arms iu 1772. In that year thej’’ lutd invaded the country, and carried 
away the Rajah, Durjendra Narayjin, captive ; the aid of the English 
was invoked, the Bliooteas were speedily defeated, and the Rajah w^as 
rescued : a treaty w^as formed, annexing Cooch Behar to Bengal, and 
providing for the payment of au annual tribute of half its revenues; 
aud these relations have remained unaltered to the present day. 

On the death of Rajah Durjendra in 1783, fresh troubles arose. 
There had grown up in the kingdom two offices, those of Dewan Deo 
and Nazir Deo, both held by members of the same family as tJiat of the 
fiajah ; the former, the manager of the household ; the latter, tlie oommau- 
of the forces, who held wie chatha, or umbrella, on the investiture 
a new Rajah. Three generations before the then Nazir Deo Shanta 
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Narayan, who had driven back the Bykuntpore invaders, and made the 
pence with the Mahommodans, A.D. 1711, acquired thereby great power, 
and became a sort of mayor of the palace, and transmitted his authority 
to liis successors. So when Durjendra Narayaii died, his infant son, 
HiironJra, was set asi<le by the Nazir Deo Kogendra Narayati, who 
asserted tluit the apjiointinent of a new llnjuli rested witli liis office^ 
assumed tlie uiMiiagemont of the state, and apj)C)iiited his own son to be 
jiibraj, or lieir aj)parcnt. He is said to have stationed guards on the 
palace, and stopped su|)i)lies, in order to force compliance with his wishes ; 
so that several women died of starvation, and he imprisoned tlie officers 
of the former regim^. But Kogendra met his match in the old Ranee 
Kantesliwari, Harendra^s mother, who was an able and energetic woman, 
and had during her liusbaiul’s reign been the malik, or ruler, of the 
kingdom. She a])plied, with success, to the Collector for assistance, 
Kogendra’s claims were set aside, and he was driven out for a time by 
the aid of se[)oys. He, however, bidded his time, and remained in such 
secrecy, that two years later, in 1786, when the Collector made special 
enquiries about him by dire(*.tion of Government, ho could nowhere be 
found, nor could it even be ascertained Avhether he was alive or dead. 
But the following year he moved to purpose: throe thousand rupees liad 
been collected, and this amount sufficed for a revolution, and a force of 
Sanyaseos was raised, consisting of between five and seven hundred 
rm^n. A note of alarm came one day in June 1787, from the Ranee, 
asking I'or aid, which was followed the iKJXt day by the intelligence 
that the attack had biH‘n made and the palace stormed, the llajali was 
carried off in a dooli(?, and his grandmother in a pahiTnpiin, but his 
niotlicr, the llaiuH;, was made to walk ; they were taken to Bulrampore, 
where the Nazir Ihio Inul a. house on the ooiiHriesof Cooch Beluir towards 
Bijnoe. 'fhe time was well ehosen for tin's o|)eration. liungpore was a 
sheet of wat(U*, and the ( 4)1 lector was striving, might and main, to ibake 
the setlhaneut oi' tlie revenue, but lie uevin-lheless obtained rcinforce- 
nuaits from Diuagepore across the flooded country ; still some time 
elapsed b«?r<)re rtio troops could mareli to l>ehar. 

The mimic war, however, soon collapsed, when the undisciplined levies 
came face to iace with the sep(»ys. Even before the Diuagepore reinibree- 
merits could reach tlic scene of o))erations, the Nazir Dec’s ])arty had 
made an attack on a soubalidar, stationed with «')U sepoys at Nazii-gunge, 
to sujiport the collection of the revenues, aud met with a crusliing defeat, 
and tlieir colors and drums were taken. Towards the close of August the 
dotaeliment moviul from Uung[)ore, under Captain Rattan, and by the 
end of the month the captives were rescued from the durance vile, in which 
they had been ke[)t for two mouths and a half. Mr. MoDowall highly 
extols the coudiiet aud humanity of the troops, and considers they were 
justly entitled to the spoils they had obtained. Tlu^se sjioils consisted of 
some silvcjr and brass utensils, (apparently some that KogendiVs people 
had plumJered from the Rajah's palace,) that sold for Rs. 300, a horse, 
weak in the loins, that w^as kept by thh Captain, aud a few ponies. 

Kogendra did not personally appear in this matter, his niother> 
Murrick Muttoo, acted for him; and accordiug to her rival, Kantesh wall's 
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acooiiiit, thouffli a woman, acted more than a manly part/^ by taking 
wp a sword and shield, and constantly threatening her, the Ranee, 
and her son, the Rajah, with death. Miirrick Muttoo and Kogeudra’s 
brotlier were, with others, in all 153 in number, taken prisoners, and 
the lesser people w^ere sent for trial by the Magistrate to the native 
court. Kogeiidra finally came forward after a free pardon had been 
offered him, and a commission was formed to investigate the whole 
afltair, and he made strenuous claims to a 9-aiina share of the whole 
state, and to the entire zcmindary of Boda, Patgnmi, and Purubbliag, 
which Shanta Narayan and other Nazir Deos after him had held in 
farm. The report.of this commission, full of curious information, has 
boon printed at the Cooch Behar press, Julpigoree. Kogendra seems 
to have obtained an allowance of Rs. 600 a mouth as the result. He 
died in 1808, the last of the Nazir Deos. Cooch Behar was put under 
a Commissioner during the minority of the Rajah, and we find the 
names of Henry Douglas, tho Hou’ble Cliarles Bruce and Richard 
Alimuty, Commissioners, up to the close of the century. — (9-6-84), 
(14-6-87), (2-8-87), (29-8-87), (15-11-87;, (20-9-93J. 

Ill, — Bhooian. 

If N('pfiiil was a troublesome neighbour to Bykunt|)ore on the west, 
Bliootan was a far worse foe on the east; for while the Ibrjuer carried 
off p(M3|)lo and pro|mrty, tho latter took land. Mr. Edon, in his ^ Poli- 
tical Missions to Bhooian,’ has, given some account of the encroaolimcnts 
of the Bhootans in this (piarier: they hud hold of tho clause in the 
treaty made aftesr the war about Cooch Boliar, wliich enacted that 
tho possessions of each should revert to their former state, and by 
persistent a])plication on the part of tho Deb Rajah to the Govornor- 
(j(^n(n'al, obtaiiuid a large tract of Bykuntpore lying east of the Toesta,, 
containing tlie celebraied temple of Shiva at Jiili)esh, and also a villages 
west of the Teesta, named Ambareo Fallacotta, riglit in the centre of 
the zeminclary. There cjiu be no doubt that in the general confusion 
that preced(i(l the Englisli conquests, in the course of d(*sult()ry war- 
fare between tlu? hill men and the petty states of the jdains, tho lino 
of country occMi[>ied by the former had continnally varied, and pro- 
bably at some time or other the Bhootcas had been in possession of 
the territory they claimed ; and moreover there is sovne n^asori to 
supi)Ose, as stated by Buchanan, that the Bykuntpore Rajah had 
actually agreed to cede some territory to them, as an inducement for 
their attack on Cooch Behar, winch had been brought about by liis 
machinations: but it is, on the other hand, clear that the Bhooteas had 
not been in possession of the tracts in question immediately before 
their war with the English. Mr. Purling writes in 1790, some years 
after the lauds had been given up : — “ I was at Rung|)ore both before 
. and since the Cooch Behar district was brought under the Company’s 
protection, and I never, till now, dioard of any claim of the Bliooteas, 
i upon Julpesh and Fallacotta. Jnlpesh is a pagoda of Hindoo worship 
with which Bhooteas can have nothin.or to do.” 
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A boundary decision of the Dinagepore council given in 1777, 
referring to the boundary between Bykuntpore and Bhootan, mentioned 
by Mr. Eden, is bad for vagueness ; it does not s|)ecily the tracts in qiiesr 
tion, and it had no eifect on the actual cession, for it was not unearthed 
until 1787 : whereas the Groveriiment orders directing the transier 
were first given in 1779, and repeated from time to time as the efforts 
of the Bykuntpore Rajah interposed delays. Considerations of policy, the 
desire to roach Thibet through Bhootan, actuated tlie Government in this 
matter. They said in regard to it: — Witliout entering into the merits of 
the Deb llajah^s claims, we have tlius readily acceded to them, as a pledge 
of our wish to oblige him, and*to kecj) up the good understanding tliat has 
so long subsisted between the Bhootan Government and ours.” Arid 
Mr. Goodlad writes in 1782 : — have never gone to the Presidency, 
but Mr. Hastings has particularly enjoined mo not to suffer anything to 
happen that could give the least umbrage to the Bhooteas.” 

The Bhootca in this affair shoAved himself a match for the Bengalee, 
notwithstanding that, in one of his petitions to the Governor-General, the 
Deb Rajah innocently remarks: — “ We, lull people, are not much ac- 
quainted witli the craft and cunning of those of* Bengal,” and the Rjijah of 
Bykuntpore had to submit to his loss of territoiy. The first excessive 
deduction from liis payments of revenue granted on tin’s account of 
Rs. 18,572 was reduced to one of Rs. 6,288, and on tins deduction from 
revimuG of 1187 B.S., the standard year, tlie permanent settlement 
was fixed ; and even so, I do not consider the zemindary was ov(T-asse8sed, 
for its name Battisliazary (batrish hnzari) denotes that it had produced 
an income of Rs. 32,000 a year. The revenue paid iu 1187 B,8. was 
French arcot Rs, 28,384, equivalent to sicca Rs. 25,935. 

Towards the east also, the Bhootcas carried on their encroachments. 
There Avere two petty states* sulyect to Rangamalty, which paid a reve- 
nue in elepliants to us, and a tribute of cloih, oil, and dried fish to 
Bhootan. The smaller of these, Bidyagong, Avas wholly swallowed up, and 
its v(*vciuie ceas<^d. In the oilier state, that of Bijnce, the Bhootan 
soubalis constantly interfered. The Rajah (of the ( ■ooch Behar family) 
was murdered iu 1791, and the instigator of the murder Avas at once 
a.}^point(;d chief of the state by the Deb Rajah, Avho notified the appoint- 
ment. to the Commissioner of Cooch BeJiar, stating that the friendship 
siihsisting between him and the 0()in|)any rendered his appointment the 
same as tuat of the Bengal Government. A military force was sent to 
seize the murderer, wliich action brought forth two insolent lettei*s from 
Bhootan soubalis. (See Appendix A, No. 18.) That of one, the Cherung 
soubah, a companion piece to tlie letter of Gaugaram IVppa. This 
soubah was deposed by the Deb Rajah. The other, the Jiimpah soubah, 
received tlie folloAving spring a present of a “ spying gla-ss” and coral 
from the English Governmimt, as a reward ajiparently for a certain 
degree of iiioderation in his iusolence. 

The Bhooteas came in annual trade caravans, bringing skins, blan- 
kets, cotton, chintz, musk, walnuts, gold dust, and 400 to 500 hill 
ponies to the value of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, and they carried 
back in return indigo, broadcloth, leather, copper, lead, spices, and 
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hoffs. Tlie frade bad at one time amounted to upwards of a lac of 
rupees ; but the demand for ponies had fallen off. Some Bliooteas still 
come down as far as this, tlunigli there are now markets further north, 
where they can sell their goods ; and there is some land in Mahigunge, un- 
occupied and unassessed, known as the Bhootoa inehal, where they have 
encamped on their annual expeditions from time immemorial. — (6-4-79), 
(8-10-82), (21-1-85), (20-3-90), (20-6-92). 

1 V. — Assam. 

Trade in salt to the amount of several lacs of rupees was carried on 
with Assam. A r/asident on the part of the Company was stationed 
on the contities of Rnngainatty, at (xowalpara, and there was a chowkey 
or trade post on an island in the centre of the Brahmajmtra, to wliieh 
the Agent of the Assam (Tovernimmt, a Bnrooah, sent down liis goods 
in boats, and got salt in return. The articles imported, were miigga- 
dhooties, or d booties made out of the Assam moongali silk, stick-lac, 
cotton, pepper, and ivory. The merchants engaged, according to a list of 
1780,. wore Lear, Dow, Williams, llaiiseh, Wluaitland, Maceulliiii], and 
Bigger. Oiir mortuary returns show that Mr. Bigger died at Jngegopah, 
in Jiiingamattv, in that sanjo year ; and the names of Dow and llaiisch 
occur in the following list of interlopers sent to Government in 1783, 
the first of a j)criodical series. 

^^List of Kuvoimns^ not covenanted serrants^ of the HorilAe Cornpany^ 
rcsidiny in the. district of Jiiinypore. 

Mr. William Dow, merchant, has permission from the Hon’ble tlie 
Governor-General to carry on the trade at Jugegopali, comiiioiily 
called th(* jars trade. * 

Mfc Daniel Bauscli, a G(Trnau agent for Mr. David Killicau at Gowal- 
para, has no special i)erniission. 

Mr. John Marshall, a Gernuiii clerk to Mr. Edward E|)hraiiii Pole, 
commercial resident at Kiiiigpore, has no particular permission. 

Mr. John Taylor, agent lor Mr. Daniel Kaiiseh a t Mogulliaiit, has no j^arti- 
oular permission. There is a Prussian, of the name of Christopher 
Poole, wlio was formerly a sergeant in the llon'ble (vompany’s service, 
but received his discharge ; he has for many years resided at Maria, 
in pergiinnali Bodah.^’ 

Prom particulars su]jplied on th*" requisition of the Collector, wo 
further learn that Mr. Dow came ont to India in 1773 with a relation. 
Colonel Dow, and, in addition to his Assam trade, lie established a fac- 
tory at Cowriegaon in this district, where he died in June 1788, aged 
about 40 years; and Mrs. Dow followed him to the grave in the follow- 
ing month, aged about 38 years. 

Daniel liausch, elsewliere called a Dane, came to India in 1766. 
An ecole.siastical return, forwarded for the register of the new church 
ill Calcutta in 1787, contains an entry of one raarriago, that of Mr. 
Bausch to Miss Mayo, at Itiingpore in October 1782. He was killed 
|i4uriiig an expedition into Assam, according to Buchanan. 
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Cliristopher Poole was discharged from the army in 1775, aflEor 
having served the Company fifteen years. He traded in timber and salt, , 
and was nnirdered by dacoits in 1789. 

To recur from this digression to the Assam trade, the Company 
ever and anon spread consternation in the mercliant cam]) by farming 
out (he trade as a monopoly. One formed in 1780; lasted three years, 
till the Directors revoked it on the strong representations of the mer- 
chants ; blit again, in 1787, they gave the salt trade to Mr. Hugh BailHe, 
the resident, witli permission to the other merchants to trade in other 
things. Mr. Dow siroiigly protested and pointed out that as salt was 
tlic only article taken by tlie Assamese, the concession to trade in other 
niercliandize was of no value. He laboured hard to prove that tho 
trade was a losing one; and a balance sheet for the trade of one year 
(see Api)endix A, No. 23,) gives a good view of the nature of the trans- 
actions can ied on. 

The frontiers in this direction were in a very disorganized state. 
Mr. llaillie, when Collector of txowalpara in 178!), was attacked by a 
recalcitrant zemindar with a force of hiirkuiidazes, lieadcd by an old 
Comjjaiiy ’s soiihalidar ; the town of Go\val|)ara and the fa(?torv ware- 
houses were burnt, and one Euro[)eaa and ‘‘ several black people” were 
killed in re[)clliiig the attack. 

The Assam (Government was in the last stage of decrcintudc. Tho 
hralimanisiug of the country had deprived the ])(^o])le of that fierce 
courage which luul spread terror among the Mahoimnedans. Thero 
were constantly laid chargers against the merchants of making raids into 
tlie country lor nicovery of their dues; those charges were in a great 
measure exaggerated, got up by one merchant against another, hut 
“vagrant to]iass(*s or black Portuguese soldiers,” adventurers from tho 
North- VV(‘st, Siklis and others, vvlio congregated here, afiorded ready 
inalerials lor (^xjieditioiis. Mr, Lear’s hostilities with Assam in 1778, 
ride Mr. Hastings’ letter, is one case in point ; and on two occasions, 
ill 1782 and 17!)1, charges were brought against Hausch of having 
invaded Assam ; and in (he latter instance, it was said he had tak(?n the 
Rajah prisoiKii’, killed many persons, and carried off property to the value 
often to twelve lacs of rupees. This accusation he refuted, ascribing its 
t>rigiii to llie jealousy of the Urei^k merchants, Panioty and others ; but if 
he bad not plundered in person, ho had, by countenancing one Krishna 
Narayan, precipitated inattm-s in Assam, and ruH^iJssitated the occiijiation 
of the country by Brilisli Ibrces. The expedition into Assam, in wliich 
Raiivsch was lulled, must have been subsequent to the one now referred 
to. 

This Krishna Narayan was of tlieCoocli Bcdiar family, and a descen- 
dant of that Ballit who lield Durrung when tho Mahoiiimedans, in 
1()03 conquered Parikshit, his brother, Durrung, however, was included in 
that i)ortion which the Assamese recovered from Meer Jumla; and 
Krishna Narayan's father had possessed both Durrung and Kamnip 
und(n- the Assamese CTOvernmcnt, hut lui liad four years before been inur- 
dei-ed with the eoTicurronce of the Rajah of Assam or his officers, and the 
sou was deprived of his patrimony. So Krishna Narayan, now 18 years 
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: of age, gathered together 300 to 400 burkundazes, and with their aid 
recsovered his estate ; ho defeated the Rajah’s forces, and occupied Gow- 
hatty, the Kamnip capitiil. The hope of plunder drew in other parties 
of adventurers, until our hero had a force of 3,000 burkundazes, which 
were more thau he could control ; and a season of anarchy prevailed. 
At length, on the apjdication of the Assam Rajah to the Governor- 
General, Captain Welsh was, at the close of 1792, sent to restore order. 
He peneti’ated to Gowhatty without difficulty, and in January 1793 writes 
that a considerable revolution had tiikcn place both in the system and 
the members of the Government : he does not specify what the revolu- 
tion was. The burkundazes were sent back to draw their arrears of pay 
from the Rnngpore treasury, and to be there discharged. Welsh was 
still at Gowhatty at tlu* close of 1793, u]) to which time my researches 
have extended, and there I leave him. — (20-C-80), (1(5-6-83), (12-6-87), 
(26-8-91), (26-9-92). 
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No. 1. — See page 4. 


Estimote of the numher of Persons^ Men^ Women^ and Children^ resident 
in the iJulricts composing the Colleciorship of Rungpore^ 
Avgust 1781). 


PEBOeNNAUS 



Nujiiher of 
Mcii. 

N umbevof 
Women. 

Number of 
Cbildreii, 
innle and 
leinale. 

Total 
number of 
Inhabit- 
autB. 

Bhamuudcin$j;ah 

• •I 



4,99S 

5,242 

1,550 

11.790 

BauHsut 

•tf 

• ■ • 

... 

1,20G 

1,717 

827 

3,.810 

Bodah, &c. .t. 

... 

... 


21,9ti6 

24,851 

10,885 

57,702 

Bykuntpore 


• • • 


5.985 

0,250 

2,136 

14,321 

Cooiidv, 14-15 


... 


14,774 

11,721 

10,618 

36,543 

Ditto, 1-5 

« • f 

• •• 


I,08(i 

9G8 

1,035 

3,039 

Cazeevhaut ... 

• ■ • 



16,8i)H 

16,83(5 

6.469 

40,201 

Futt('li])on^ (i.t. 

«•« 



9.0 IG 

8,802 

1,574 

19.392 

Ditto, 3-2 

• •i 



2.9G0 

2,9(55 

777 

6.702 

KiinkiuM ... 




14,487 

13.802 

5,799 

33.588 

MiLlltilllMll ... 




4,G48 

4,287 

3,210 

12.146 

Odasi'e ... 

... 


• f « 

1,'UO 

1.745 

895 

4.050 

Pangsih 


... 

r • « 

3,459 

1,555 

1,028 

437 

Teppah 

... 

... 

• t i 

2,894 

2,858 

802 

6,049 

Bolwir ... 

• •m 

... 


J5.128 

38,1 15 

14,404 

47,642 

Boboiipore ... 



... 

1,724 

1,873 

1,129 ! 

4.726 

BulKdiar 

• •• 

•.« 


515 

40i) 

3i)0 

1,215 

BiiluM'buiid ... 

■ ■ « 



24,009 

19,088 

12,45.8 

55,550 

Edrac'kpore ... 


... 

... 

25,5SO 

24,982 

12 4J8 

62,930 

Plussbiiry ... 

• ti 


... 

814 

'852 

400 

2.(»G6 

ShceksliidiiLi' ... 

• 



282 

201 

199 

082 

SulUiinpore ... 


... 

V ■ • 

89 

107 

G1 

257 

Surooporo 

• •• 

... 

... 

17,015 

1 1,093 

4,486 

32, .594 

■ 




187,713 

179, 2»5 

92,484 

j 459,5 1 2 


D. K. McDOWALL, 

Collector. 


No. 2. — See page 14. 

Extracts from a civil case decided by the Collector of Rmigpore^ June 1778. 

Proceedings in a cause wlieroiu Fucker Cliand and Iliir Narain, 
Pavypersaud and Alii Maliinud, are ])laiMtifl‘s 5 lor the right of the 
perguniialis Boda, Pautgong, and Po<>riil)l)aiig, and the Rajah of 
Cooch Behar and the Nazir Deo are defnudaiits. 


m 
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The Petition of Fucker Chand and ffur Narahi Chowdrm of Boda^ and 
Davi/pev&aud Chowdry of Pauly ong^ and Alii Mahmud Chowdry of 
Poorubhavg, 

Bodiili, Pautgoiijr, and Poorubbau^, were the zeniindnrios of oitr 
several forefath(3rs. Nazir Baniinariiin obtained, by eolliisivo means, 
the above per^^iinnali.s in farm, and juakes the collections. Our iiamos 
are still used in the signature of all papers. The above tanner will 
not give us possc-ssiou of our lands, but makes liis bundobnst with 
Government, and excludes us. We have always petitioned to have 
our lands ourselves. Tliis year all the country is given in charge of 
the zemindars, who are allowed to make their collections themselves, 
but we have not yet had the good fortune to be allowed to do it. We 
pray to be admitted to the inanagcmumt of our lands in the saiiio 
manner as the other zemindars arc, and that Nazir Deo may not liold 
them in farm any longer. 


Fucker Chand, 
lliir Narain, J 
Davypersaud. 
Alii Mahmud. 


Zemindars of Bodah. 


Petition of Samchurn Roy^ Naih of the Rajah of Cooch Behar and of 

Nazir Deo, 

Fucker Chand, Ilur Narain, Dayypersaiid, and Alii Malimud, havo 
complained that mv coustituents obtaiiKHl the J'arm oi* cliuckla Bodali, 
Pauigong, and roorubbaug, b}^ undue nu'ans. This is bilsc. The 
province of Cooch Hchar is the rajahslii|) ol’ iny constitnenls’ family. 
The forces of the King of I.)l^lhi mad<i incursions ii[)on liis lands, and 
took possCpSsioTi ol* the ]H‘rgiuiiiali Fult('li|)oro and oilier plae.tis in th(3 year 
10!)4. On this account there was a ^var comiiKmeed l)etwi‘.en tlu? King 
and the Ilajali of ^ooeli Bidiar. U|)on making ])eacc the Bubah of 
Gooragaiit gave up oiio-lburtli of the ))eTgunuah Fiittchpoi-e to the 
llajali, but afterwards again took pos.scssi<m of that fourtli, and the 
war was re-comiiuaiced. In the year 1118, Alii Koolee Khan was 
subah of this country, and by authority of the King’s tirinans made 
this treaty with the Cooch llcliar liajah, thati he should have in the 
name of Nazir Santinarain these tliree ])orgunnahs of Bodah, Pant- 
gong, and Poorubbang, upon a naulbiiiulee or tributary buiulobust. 
From that time, now 6(5 years, my master has paid tlic revemues. 
Wlien the province of llungporo was made ])art of the royal terri- 
tories, the subali was desirous of constituting the Nazir Deo zemindar 
thereof, or that lie sliould ai)point a person on his part to make the 
collections. But as my master was of the family of an indepoiident 
Rajah, he refused to become a zemindar, and the subah put alb the 
servants of the Ibyah of Cooch Bohar into possession of the lands 
of liungpore, and made tliem the zemindars. I have to this time paid 
the malgiizarry according to the treaty. Now all the country rny 
inaster possesses is under the Company’s authority. 1 make no demand 
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for any part of the Rnngpore province, wliich was formerly (tlie.. 
whole of it) the property of the Rajahs -of Cooch Behar, except^ 
iiig those pergiinuahs, viz,j Boda, Pautgong, and Poonibbaug, wlridU 
were in fact continued in possession of my master, while independent 
of the Company, though zemindars were nominally appointed by tlie 
Subah of Gooragapt. If my constituent shall be deemed upon enquiry 
the lawful owner of these pergunnahs, I am ready to employ the 
petitioners, wlio are the descendants of my master’s servants, in sucli 
manner as to give them a maintenance. 

Sam Churn Roy, 

Naib of Cooch Behar arid Boda, 

The petitioners produce severally the following papers 


Davypersaud produces the following in support of his claim to 
Pautgong : — 

A aunnud under the seal of Santinaraiii, then Nazir Deo, dated 
the 21st of Jaiti, Ihdiar year 228, or BeJigal year 1144, constituting 
Davypersaud Chowtliy of Pautgong the death of his father, 

Hunleo Cliowdry. A pfjrwuiiiiali jiiuler the seal of Santinarain, writ- 
ten on a.C(‘ouut of his house and effects being robbed, and mention- 
ing Davypersaiul as an old Cliowdry, and directs Omnr Roy, tlio 
iiiiele of tiio prt’sc'iit Nail) of Boda, who at that time was agent or 
naib of 8antinarain, to take measures for the restoration of his effects, 
dated Gtli May 229 Behar, or 1145 Bengal year 


Alii Mahmud produces the following in support of his claim to 
Poorubbaug ; — 

No. 1. 

A snmnid under seal of Noorulla Khan, Phouzdar of Rungpore, on 
the part of King Allum Gheer, dated in the 35th year of the reign, 
tlie 5th of Jemmandissaiiiiy : 

TJiat “ Jaun Mahmud Chowdry was appointed to the tehsil or 
collections of the zeinindary of Poonibbaug; that he was to pay the 
revenues of Government, according to his kistbuiidee, to the auiiiil.” 


The canoongoo’s naib, being called upon to produce tlio papers of Boda 
from the time of Zubberdust Khan to the time of Alii Koolee Khan, 
ansvv‘ws : — That there are papers in the office which will show the 
plaintiffs great grandfather to have been in possession of Boda, at 
that time, but there are no accounts of the collections. 

He produces a pajier which has every ajipearance of authenticity, 
dated in the year 1114. 

H 
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The purport of this paper is, that ^^one of the four partners, of 
Boda, by name Joy Sing, failing to pay* his revenues, his three-aiuia 
share of the zeniindary of Boda was taken from him, and the juinma 
WMS divided among the other three — llamnaraiu, Itamnaut, and Santan- 
jeeb/’ 

Eb. a. p. Ct. Es. A. p. ct. 

Tlio jumma fcacksecm of the whole pergunnab ... ' 8,793 4 13 1 

Deduct juniina of Nuzzcrpore, forcibly possessed by 
the Phouzdar of Purneah 1,000 0 0 0 

7,795 4 13 1 

Ramnarain Chowdry's share tt. 3,410 6 19 1 

Riituimiit*B share ... 1,461 9 18 0 

Saiitanjeeb*8 „ ' ••• 1,4G1 9 18 0 

Joy Sing’s „ ... 1,461 9 18 0 

7,795 4 13 1 

Tlie canoongoc’s naib further produces a ]mper dated iu the year 
1118, and is to tlie following purport: — “ llamnarMin Chowdry’s father’s 
name is Beiiud, whose father’s name is Siiiiker Chuckerbutty, of the 
caste of llaurec Bralimins. During the Ilajah^s liaving jiossessioii, Benud 
was the hossaubies, or acc(>inj)tant and gomastali of the three pergiin- 
nahs. In the subalisliip of Zubberdust Kliuu, when reduced under the 
King, he was appointed Cliowdry uf the sc^ven-anna division of the 
cliiiclvlah. Heretolbre his house was iu ehucklah Cargyhaiit, in talook 
Coocthy amour. After this he came to Gromarra talook, in chncklah 
Boda. He now lives in Dungy Gram, six coss to the southward of 
Boda. 

2nd , — Santaiijecb Chowdry is the son of Kiinderp Koit, and grand- 
son of Annunt Koit, by the father’s side. During the Rajah’s possession, 
Annuiit was putwarec of Gooagunge: after his deatli, Kunderp, his 
son, w^as piitwaree of Cadjuldiggy. Wlien tlic King got possession iu 
the subahship of Zubberdust Khan, he was aj)poiiited Cliowdry of the 
three-auna division of Boda; but he dying, his son, Saiitaiij(;eb, avus 
made Chow’dry. Santaiijeeb afterwards died : now his brother Gowree 
Ham Chowdry remains. His house is at the villag(.» of Alluckjerry, in 
Hoiilleepanjera, eight coss to the south-east of the chucklali. l)ated 
in the year 1118. 

3ni. — Joy Sing, tliree-auna partner, is the son of Ram Sing, who 
is the son of Moiiohur. During the Rajah’s possession, Sree Rain 
Siirinah was gomastah of Buttis Hazarry, the jaglieer of Moydeb 
Cooar (explained a relation of the Rajah). Joy Sing was his ser- 
vant. Sree Ram Surmah gave him the tehsildary of a toap (explained 
tliree or four villages). Sree Ram Surmah >vould not acknowledge the 
King. Zubberdust Khan, supjiosing Joy Sing to be his son, seized 
him. His house is at Julligrain, in the pergunnah Nuzzerpore, now at 
Noorpore, in Sircar Panjera, at the village Santgram, eight coss to the 
southward of the chucklali. Dated in the year 1118. 

4ith , — Ramnaut Chowdry is the son of Miinneerara, whose brother 
is Raiudun Surmalii In the time of the Rajah’s possession, Ramdun 
- Surmah was gomastah of pergunnah Ggoagunge. After his death 
Ramnaut became the gomastah. When the King got possession. 
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in tlie time of Zubbenlust Kliaii, be became Cliowdry of thrcH^-anna share 
of cliuciklab Boda. His house was at Gomarreedowar, to the eastward 
of chucklah Boda. It now is at Dangee, pergunnah Saulbaree, six coss 
to the southward of the cutchoiTy. 

The following paper is produced from the canoongoe’s record relating 
to Pautgong, dated in the year 1114, being a tuckseen buudobust for 
that ye^ar : — 

‘‘ Hurdeo Chowdry, 'whose security is Seetaram Chowdry ; tuckaeem 
juintnah, Bs. 1,356-13-10.” ' Also another paper dated 1118. 

Hurdeo Siirinah Barrundre lived formerly at Toosbancla, in 
chucklah Cai’gyhaut. He now lives at Pautgong. His father and 
grandlatlicr’s name will bo enquired into, and afterwards written. These 
were also the Bajali’s servants. 

The canoongoe delivers the following paper relative to Poorubbaug, 
being also a tuekseem bundobnst dated 1114 : — 

“ Chucklah Poorul)l)aug and kisinut Khalsah Dufta : — fTaun Mahmud 
Cliowdry is the son of Sliaik Jainaul,- whose lather is Shaik Harroo; 
tuckseeni juminah, Rs. 43,569-8-2.” Also the following pa])er dated 1118: 
In the chucklali Poorubbaug, Shaik Harroo, wlioso son is Shaik Jainaul, 
wliose son is Shaik Jaun Mahmud, was a janidarria (or head pyke) 
during the Rajah’s possession. After this he was gomastah of a 
])ei*guiinah. When tlie King got ])ossession in the time of Eradut 
Khan, Huniarain Roy, canoongoe, made him Cliowdry. His former 
IjMise was at Moypore. It is now at Moozygrain, to the north of the 
cutclieiTy, nine coss. 

List of the Phonzdars of Rnngporc, according to the records of 
the canooiigoe’s office : — Eradut Khan was Pliouzdar of Rungpore in 
the year 1094, Bengal. AlW him Nooriilla Khan was ajqiointed, 
and was subah from the Bengal 3 ^ear 1095 to the year 1100. Ziibber- 
diist Khan at that time was siibali, and remained two years ten months, 
to tlie year 1102. Abrahirn Khan was subah IVom that time to the 
year 1104. Sadaiit Khan was then subali to the year 1105. Abdul 
Suininud Kliai* succeeded him to the year 1106. Alii Kotdee Khan 
WHS subah to tlie year 1118. Niamut Illlah Khan was then subah 
for two years, to i.lie year 1120. 

The caiioongoc''snaib produces a further paper from bis office, wliicb, 
hesay^s, was found after a very long search. It is much torn and effaced, 
and is to tlie follow ing purport : 

Narrative of the Aiimildars, and Phonzdars, and Naibs of Cooch 
Beliar: — The Aumir IJlomrali, or ministers of the King, eame here 
and took ]^oss(jssion of some mehals of Cooeh Beliar ; on which there 
was a long war in the country. After this Nooriilla Khan was 
appointed phouzdar, and came licre, and was some time engaged in the 
war. But his emiinies proving mo^ Iiowcrful, he could not keep 
possession, and iirnhir the chagrin disappointment gave up his 
station, Zubberdust Khan was tlien appointed, and had the country 
granted to him as his jagheer, in order to snpportjho expense lie should 
be i>ut to, and he settled some of the lands. After this he was removed, 
and was sent to’fitdit a<niinst Suba Sinn-. Abrabim Alii Khan was 
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then left phoiizdar, and during the disturbances of Soba Sing the 
country was taken by\Tagdeo and Bogdeo, who laid it waste that the 
r^^ots might not remain in it, to bo an inducement to tlie King’s 
troops to take it; on wliich the. country remained uiiinliabited and 
uncultivated. After this Sadaut Khan and Abdul Suininiid Khan 
were phouzdars. Neither of them could obiain possession of these 
lands. As Jagdeo and Bogdeo were superior to them, they made 
some small collection in the jagheer. Jagdeo and Bogdeo took the rest, 
for which Syed Izzud Khan, dowan of the phouzdar, sent Davick- 
nundon Ittvjali as aumil to Jagdeo and Bogdc^o, but ho could not 
obtain anything. , In the time of Alii Koolee Khan, Ilajali Joynarain 
and ltoo|)narain, the nephew of the Ilajah, engaged Jagdeo and Bogdeo 
with their troops and killed Jagdeo, and Bogdeo died. Joynarain dying, 
lloopnarain became Itaiab, and continued in office Solinian and Ressool 
PattauTis, who were in tlie service of Joynarain. For three years tliey 
contended against the phouzdar, when he cut off' the two Paitauns. During 
these troubles he could get no .jmssession, and the country remained 
deserted. The plmiizdar, on account of the expense and the little means 
afforded him of su])porling it, made peace wdth tlie Raj’ali Roopnarain, and 
allowed him to kecj) possession he had always had of Boda, Pautgong, 
and Poorubbaug. Alii Koolee Khan was afterwards removed, and 
Niamut Ullah Khan 'svas appointed, whose naib, Sliaik Yar Mahmud, 
came into the country with a large army and continued tlie terms 
allowed to the Rjij’ah. But Shaik Y^ar Malmiud having a large arm^, 
and being obliged to make heavy collections to siii)])()rt it, the ryots 
all deserted, and the phouzdar sent in his room Afrasiab Beg, who died 
immediately after he ^ had taken possession of his station. Mahmud 
Heza ^va.s soon after appointed naib, but lie could not soltle any jnm- 
mail upon the lands. AVlicn Sliaik Alii Izziit was a|)pointcd naib of 
Niamut Ullah Khan, he came to Gooragaut. Loll Beg was in the 
meantime a])|K)inted, and aft<T a fliw days t>hnik Alii Izznt. came and 
began to settle the lands. At this time the king died ; the cJiangcs in 
the administration, the usurpation of Klian Jeliaii BaiAlrc, occasioned 
the Rajah’s son again to take up arms, and prevented the naib from 
taking charge of bis office. 

Tlie uuder->vritten paper has a superscription as follows : — 

Abstract of the Narrative of the Rnngpore iJisirict delivered to Ecrard Khan. 

That chucklah Boda, &c., is sit’^ated to the north-west of Rung- 
pore, 39 coss. The bordesrs of which arc Bchar, Moorung, Jiillauss, Phar- 
ree, and the country of the Deb Rajah and Durriim Rajah, and have always 
been contended for by arms during llie time ot‘ Abrahim Kliau, 
Sadaut Khan, Abdul Summud Khan, Alii Koolee Klian, who never ivere 
able to take possession of them. But Alii Koolee Khan, unable to 
hel]) himself, made ])e.'ice with the Rajah of Coocli Behar, in the year 
1118, and Nazir Santinarain, the brother of the Rajah became 
farmer of Boda, Pastgong, and Poorubbaug, which is Ins (serhud) 
border, and jiays tlie revenues of it. Sliaik Mahmud Alii, tlie 
naib of Niaimii; Ullah Khau, who understood the business of this 
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country, continned the farm according to the former settlement to 
Nazir Santiiiarain, and received the revenues regularly from him. 
Bogoonunduii Roy Mootsuddy, observing the terms of the peace, con- 
tinued the bundobust of these ohucklalis, and reducing the Serin- 
juminy expenses of the sudder IpiVer that formerly made the collec- 
tions. If any one should demand more than his present sotileinfent, 
the Rajah will give up the forms ; and if he should make leagues with 
other enemies upon the borders and again come to battle, it would be out 
of his pow'er to o])pose them. 

Decision, — It certainly appears from the papers exhibited by the 
several claimants that they were esteemed in the light of the zemindars 
of the pergimnahs of Boda, Paiitgong, and Poonibbaug ; and that the 
customary ressooni Irom the pergunnahs was allotted to them by this 
Government, in tlic same manner as to all the other zemindars, Yot 
there is not sufficient authority to conclude that they ever once managed 
the lands under the Mogul Government, or ever were allowed to take 
])ossessioii by ihe Rajah of Gooch Bohar, who contended for the space 
of twenty -four years against the arms of the King of Delhi. One buiido- 
bust paper of the j^ear 1114, of the three pergunnahs, is to be found 
among the canoongoe’s records, which only cstalilishes tliat such a jum- 
inah waste have b(?en i)}n(l ; luit no traces can be found, though diligently 
searched after, of any collections being made by the present claimants^ 
Ibrefathers, or paid to (Joverninent, but the Nazir Deo, the llajah’s 
brother, was allow<^d to hold tliem in form, and tlien only a regular 
revenue was levied Iroiii them. The canoongoe’s ]iapers confirm a known 
Jcict, that persons who were apjiointod ehowdries of these ])ergunnahs 
by the Mogul Government were the servants ot* the Rajah oin[)loyed 
in his lauds; that they were seized in the time of the tronhles, and 
made to take on them, as far as the Rajah would permit, an office tliey 
were the most likely to be of service in, the scuttling of tlio lands. The 
Rajah^s riglit and actual posscjssion before Ihe Bengal year J094, when 
the Grout Mogul sent a force to reduce Rungi)ore, is known and 
acknoAvlcdged. "And the representation at the end of these proceedings 
appears to bo a narrative given by the amlah liere to some person deputed 
from the King. It is said that if more than what was stiimlatod to be 
paid by the Nazir Deo should be exacted, the Rajali would join with 
other enemies on the borders, and that his force would be superior to 
that of the Suhah of Iluiigpore. Althougli there is no paper to corro- 
borate the offer (mentioned by the llajah’s iiaib) to make the Nazir 
Deo zemindar of Boda, &c., yet, considering the power of the Rajah 
at that jieriod, who was a sovereign Prince of a very large territory, and 
enabled to struggle so long a time against so great a. monarch as the 
King of Delhi, has an air of probability that an offer to create the 
Rajah’s brother a zemindar, who must become of course a vassal, and 
subject to the person of whom he holds his lauds, should be rqected, 
notwithstanding he accepted them in farm, himself living in liis brother’s 
territory indcj)endent of the subah, and always acting by a deputy or 
naib, who had possession of the lands, and was accountable to the 
Mogul Government for the revenue, and afterwards to ours. Duriiio- 
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the space of the last sixty-six years, from the year ill 8 to the present 
year, the neabut has been in the hands of "the present naib’s family. 
His authority in the pergiinnah has been uncontrolled, and the persons 
Avlio call themselves zemindars, never appear to have been admitted to 
any participation of the management, but have reaped a precarious sub- 
sistence from the ressoom, for it never has been regularly paid as appears 
from their frequent petitions and the orders they obtained for it. 
There cannot be a doubt tliat the Rajah of Cooch Behar is the original 
possessor of Boda, Paiitgong, and Poorubbaug, and tliat his brother 
Las had a continued, unmolested, possession inuler the title of iariner, 
and that the claimants who were set up in the time of the troubfes never 
had any possession at all ; and as the obstacle, namely, that pride which 
induced the Rajah’s brother to refuse to hold the lands as a zemindar of 
tills Government, is now removed by the Rajah’s seeking and partaking 
of its protection, it is decreed that the Rajah of Cooch Behar is the 
rijiht owner of the several disputed pergnnnalis of Boda, Paiitgong, 
and Poorubbaug, and that he be accord! nglj' continued in possession 
thereof. 


No. 3. — See page IB. 

KiXtracU from the Canoongoc's report to the Collector^ October 1787. 

There is no huckeknt jummah of Rungporc amongst records of 
my oflice earlier tliaii the Bengal year 1 1 G9, but I now shall state to 
you such jiarticulars as I have been able to learn, concerning the settle- 
ment of tile mehals of this district, previous to the time when the 
Com}>any obtained the dewanny. 

In, the year 1147, Cassini Ally Khan gave a tawhnd of 3,3G,000 and 
odd rupees, and came to this place, and the jurnmah of tlie district u*as 
continued at that rate till the end of the Bengal year 11(54 ; but iu 
Slieikh Abdal Siiblia, who had been a servant to Cassini Ally Kban, 
and had Ixicn disgusted with liim, 'went to Moorshedabad and told Meer 
Cassini that lluiig])oi’e was capable of yielding an iuftrease, in conse- 
quence of 'wdiieh Meer Cassini agreed to give an increase of a lac of 
rupees ; aiidliaving taken the district into his own charge, he arrived at 
.this place in a short time afterwards. From that time till the end of 
the year 11(58, there was annual increase laid upon the mehals, but the 
amount of the jummab was inner realized. 

In the year 11(58, Uewan Sobah Chand gave a tawhud for 
11,48,98(5-9-7-2, of ivhicli sum during the wliole year lie only collected 
7,91,000-5-2 by his utmost exertions, so that a balance remained of 
3,57,986-4-(5-3 ; but the abstract account, ivitjliout the particulars of this 
jummah, is alone amongst the records of my office. •After this, the 
business of the perguimali Fakkiir Coondy Avas given in charge to 
Abed Ally Khan ; and Dewan Sobah Chund went to Mooi'gliai, in con- 
sequence of a summons which he received from the Nabob. Lithe 
the year 1169, Abed Ally Khan, that he might not lose 
ji iiis credit, granted a deduction on the revenue of 1168, and fixed the 
ijuftimah at 11,29,324-1-18-2 ; but the ryots of Carjeehat having rebelled 
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from the severity of the collections, he vas only able to realize ; 
6,68,692-3-2. The Nabob Meer Cassini Khan was about this tirae ' 
defeated by the English troops at Oda Nullah, and the Nabob Juffap . 
Ally Khan having been appointed Nazim of the country of Bengal^ 
arrived at the city of Moorshedabad. This Nabob was pleased to 
confer the office of subahdar of Rungpore upon Cassim Ally Khaii,;. 
who formerly had given a tawhud for it in the time of Ins predecessor^ 
He arrived in the month of Aghan 1170, and having considered the 
amount of the collections in tlie two former years, he made a husta- 
bood of the district, and formed a jiiminah of 6,17,262-15-8-3. He 
afterwards, in the month of Bhadon 1171, went down to Moorshedabad 
with the writers, who htid formed the hustabpod ])npers, and obtained 
from the khalsah at that place a deduction of 1^51,411-11-7-2; and 
having made the settlement and given a tawhud for 4,65,851-4-1-1, he 
arrived at Rungpore and laid <>n an increase of Rs. 43,331-0-4-1 to 
defray his house expenses, and fixed the juminah at Rs. 5,09,182-4-5-2. 
Of this sum he collected only Rs. 4,87,882-9-19-2, and died in the 
inonth Bysack in the end of the year, when his death put a stop 
to tlie collections, and there remained a bahifice of Ks. 21,299-0-10-6. 



In the year 1177 B.8., Mr. Gross began the hustahood, and 
having called for all the mofussil papers of the y(?ar 1176, he took the 
whole amount stat(5d in them, as well that for wliich there were no 
resources as that for which there were, and formed the hustabood for 
1178, as follows : — 


ASSIL JUMMAH, 

No objt'dioiia could bo mado to this article, 
but Tvlmt arose Iroui dodiielioris in ]177, 
granted on account of (Icsertioii luid for 
the eijcoui-ugomciit of the ryots to re- 
turn to Uieir farms 

o 

ABOOABS. 

CHOWT. 

As this is a tax -wliicli varies with the assul, 
whatever deductions were gnmted in 
tliut article in 1177 must have pro- 
portionably reduced the chowt 

BUnUF SICCA. 

This tax, being of the same* nature with the 
above, varies its amount according to the 
alteration iu tbo assul 

ABOOABS. 

CUJKMEE FBEDAyEE. 

This tax, being collected from the present 
ryots to make up for deficiencies occa- 
Bioiied by desertions, is an objectionable 
article 


(7,22,017 2 U 3 


1,55,769 0 0 0 


1,16,796 9 0 0 


66,765 4 0 0 



MOKOOFEE JEREEB. 

In the jcar 1176, the ryotB in some places 
agrem to give a siilainy to the fnmiors 
in order to suspend the measurement. 
Of their lands ; hut this tax being only 
of one year's duration, is theielore an 
objectionable article 

MAHTOWL PALATUCKA. 

This article is of the same nature os phcrn> 

; nee above-mentioned, and therefore an 
olycctionable article 

DUREEE VILLA. 

Thu is a tax ^hieli increases in proportion 
to the diminution the raofiiRsil re- 
MUTces, and #hcn the surlder jumintih 
is increased, this article ic oppressivo on 
the ryots 


Ghross hiiBtabood jummah 

After having formed the hustabood jum- 
mah, Mr. dross gi'anicd the following 
dcfduciions 

Ist. Oil account of the talook Aherr Sur- 
diir, which was aimexetl to Diiiageporo 
aloug with l4u? perguunah PayrHljund... 
2nd. Ileay ut ttiaya, or an allowanco graut- 
i‘il for the jiiaiutoiiauec of ryots 
8rd. Fcrnry, &c., or deduction on account. 
of desertions ... 

41.h. Taiknur jummah, or juminah twice 
inserted in former accounts 
6th. Sirenjammy to the inofussil pat- 
waiTics, /fee. ... ... ... 

€th. Siren jammy to the farmers 
7th. Sirenjammy to the conoongoc's 
otfice 


Remaining jummah 

The above deductions were nhaoluloJy 
necessary ; but no deduction wms gmiiled on 
occouiitOf the other objecliormbic? urtit'Ies 
contained in the hustabood pupors. Mr. 
Gross then laid an Jiicrease on the above 
juminuli, according to the Ibllowiugparticu- 
Joi^s : — 

TUNKEE BEKS I IKE. 

This is an improper article of Mkj jiimmnhs, 
being on account of the Tnhrcer rassoom 
talaw^, 4'^., given by the ryots 

NUZUR ANDAZ BESHEE. 

This article is also improper, not being 
grounded on enquiry 

MEITTOWL PHOWEIJBARRY. 
This tax was then a proper one, but has 
, since been abolished ... 

Total increase 

Total jammah, as per hustabood 


25,036 15 10 0 


41,728 4 10 0 


2,08.353 11 9 0 


6,14.460 11 9 0 


12,37,867 14 3 3 


1,008 7 12 0 

47,669 14 7 3 

41,123 4 18 2 

3,383 7 16 3 

83,010 14 11 0 
70,638 8 4^2 

7,757 0 4 2 


3, 65,000 6 15 0 


9,82,277* 7 8 3 


6,919 8 10 0 


I, 19,466 8 10 0 

II, 01,743 16 18 0 


Of the above jummah, the sum of Rs. 1,87,128-15-15-2 was not realized. 
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No. 4. — See page 10. 

Accownt Jummah Wassil Bakee of the District of Riingpore^ from th/dy 
Betigal year 1169 to 1193 (A.D. 1762-1787), composing a penod (f 
twenty-five years^ as delivered in by the Canoongoes. 


Year, 

Jurnma. 

Collected. 

Balance. 

Overplus^ 

1169 

11,29,324 

0 

18 

2 

6.68,692 

3 

0 

2 

4,60,634 

13 

18 

0 


]170 

6,17,262 

13 

8 

3 

6,93.531 

7 

9 

0 

23.731 

7 

)9„ 



1171 

6,00,182 

4 

5 

2 

4,87,882 

9 

19 

2 

21,299 

10 


^0 

••• 

1172 

7.83,318 

12 

12 

3 

6,96.752 

1 

10 

2 

86,561 

11 

2 

1 


]J73 

7,75,926 

9 

5 

1 

7,47,694 

8 

15 

0 

28.231 

0 

10 

4 

»•« 

1174 

7,80,105 

9 

8 

3 

6.47,650 

5 

10 

0 

1,32,4.53 

3 

18 

3 


1175 

9.H,7S9 

15 

9 

0 

8,74.106 

2 

9 

1 

37,683 

12 

19 

3 


1J76 

8.57,372 

1 

5 

2 

8,32,4.18 

0 

il 

0 

24.951. 

0 

17 

2 


1177 

9.o;j.7a8 

6 

16 

2 

8,61,108 

6 

•i 

0 

42,629 

15 

12 

2 


117S 

11,01.743 

15 

18 

3 

9,1 1,615 

0 

3 

2 

1,87.128 

15 

15 

2 

mmm 

1I7‘J 

8.92.426 

14 

2 

0 

8,08,941 

2 

15 

2 

28,484 

11 

6 

2 


IISO 

9.76,138 

2 

12 

0 

7.85,129 

11 

1 

0 

2.71.008 

7 

11 

0 


ll«l 

7.95,298 

11. 

7 

2 

7,36.657 

3 

3 

0 

58,641 

11 

4 

2 

••• 

im 

8,01,903 

13 

0 

0 

7,99,013 

9 

11 

1 

2,890 

3 

8 

3 

• 

ll.s;l 

8,01,903 

13 

0 

0 

8.00,531 

12 

0 

0 

1.371 

1 

0 

0 


118.1 

7,92.529 

6 

14 

3 

7,90,165 

14 

14 

3 

2,303 

8 

0 

0 

p«« 

11S5 

7,91,923 

12 

10 

3 

7,78,493 

8 

9 

3 

13.430 

4 

1 

0 

••• 

1186 

> 7,91,923 

1*2 

10 

2 

7,73.221 

7 

8 

2 

18,702 

5 

2 

1 

••• 

11S7 

7,91,698 

12 

10 

3 

7,08,686 

10 

0 

3 

83.012 

2 

10 

0 

••• 

1188 

9.47,188 

8 

15 

1 

8)32,005 

1 

10 

2 

1,14,583 

7 

4 

3 


1189 

7.59.722 

13 

12 

0. 

6,79,096 

7 

17 

1 

1,80,765 

5 

13 

2 

138 15 18 a 

1190 

6.30.079 

7 

13 

2 

0,30,079 

7 

13 

2 





1 

1191 

0,72.519 

4 

12 

2 

C.72,549 

4 

12 

2 

... 




1192 

7,70,-503 

11 

15 

3 

7,53,204 

14 

5 

1 

17,209 

0 

10 

2 


1193 

7,39,241 

11 

15 

3 

*7,39,244 

n 

15 

3 

• 




... 


* Tbo wliolt'. i)f ilic sum hero staled ns colleotod, was paid into Ibe Company’s tronsiivy, 
whifli Avas not tbc; case in I he Ibnnor years, the zoniindary akrajat, ainounlinfr to Ks. 21.MiK2-l(3, 
linvin^^ nlwnyN boon rcf^iiliirly disbursed. At the time of cb)sii)g iho aoeounls of l]i)3, Uioro ,wafl 
a (^onsidei’iibie balaiico duo froiii the zemindsirs, wlio, to my certain knowledge, wore enabled to 
UquiclaLe it only by iucuiTiiJg debts, wLieli arc tint yet disebavged. 


D. H. McDOWALL, 

CollectoT. 

Kungpore, 

The %^ih October 1787. 
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No. 5, — See page 30. ‘ 

Account Demands^ Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliverable by 
; the Zemindar of Bijnee from 1182 to 1193, Bengal atyUj being a period 
; of twelve years^ as delivered in by tlw Canoongoe of Eangamatly. 


'■■■ Yoar. 

Number 
of Kle- 
plianlH 
opliver- 
uble. 

4 

Nniiifcpr 

deliver- 

ed. 

Renmiti- 
ing due. 

Establiphed 
price of the 
Elephants. 

Value of the 
Elephnnts 
aecoi'ding to the 
l)ubliu records. 

Value of the 
Elephants de* 
livered.. 

V alue of the 
Klcpbants re 
maining due 
by tliB Zemin 
dars. 


11B2 

fiS 

21 

47 

88 14 4 2 

6,nns 

7 

8 

1 

2,614 

2 0 

0 

3,354 6 8 

1 

11B3 

68 

11 

61 



6,nu8 

7 

8 

1 

1,219 

7 3 

0 

4,719 0 6 

1 

ns4 

OH 

13 

65 


6,998 

7 

B 

1 

1.1. GO 

8 B 

2 

4.817 14 10 

3 

ll&Ti 

68 


68 


.'i,9!»9 

7 

8 

1 

5 

0 0 

0 

5,993 7 8 

3 

11 R6 

68 

13 

r.G 


6,!l!'8 

7 

8 

1 

1,150 

8 8 

2 

4,847 14 !:• 

a 

1187 

69 ! 


68 



7‘ 

8 

1 




6,998 7 8 

1 

1188 

6S 


OR 


rj,99'5 

7 

8 

1 




5,998 7 8 

1 

1189 • 

08 

"i 

01 


5, 9! 1.8 

7 

8 

1 

3.56 

R 17 

0 

5,012 14 n 

1 

1190 

68 

c 

0.3 


fi.W 

7 

8 

1 

411 

7 2 

2 

5.661 0 6 

3 

1J91 

69 

6 

62 


6,{):>8 

7 

B 

1 

533 

6 7 

0 

5.466 2 1 

1 

1192 

69 

... 

08 



7 

8 

1 




6,998 7 8 

1 

1103 

OR 

11 

61 


G/JDB 

7. 

B 

1 

1,219 

7 3 

0 

4,719 0 6 

1, 

12 

816 

00 

720 

88 11 4 2 

71,981 

8 19 

0 

8,202 

7 0 

2 

63(779 1 0 
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Account Demands^ Receipts and Balances of Elephants deliverable by 
the Zemindar of Bidd.iagong from 1182 to WWdj Bengal siyle^ being a 
period of twelve years^ as delivered in by the Canoongoe of Rangamatty, 


Year. 

Number 
of Ele- 
jibanls 
deliver' 
able. 

Nbinbor 

deliver- 

ed. 

Reznaiu- 
iiig due. 

Established 
priee of the 
Elephants. 

Value of the 
Elephants 
according to tlio 
public records. 

Value of the 
Elephiints 
delivered. 

Value of the 
Elephants 
rouiaiuiiig due 
by the Zemin- 
dars. 

1182 

40 

9 

31 

es 14 4 2 

3,486 

0 14 1 

799 14 0 0 

2.686 

2 14 1 

1183 

40 

11 

20 

■ tr—f 

3,486 

U 14 1 

977 12 0 0 

3,508 

4 14 1 

1184 

40 

2 

38 


3,486 

0 14 1 

177 13 0 0 

3,308 

4 6 1 

1185 

40 

10 

3U 

1 

3,486 

0 14 1 

888 14 5 0 

2,597 

2 0 1 

1166 

40 

4 

36 


3,J8G 

0 14 1 

3G5 8 18 0 

3,130 

7 16 1 

. 1187 

40 

4 

36 


d,ih6 

0 M 1 

365 8 18 0 

3,130 

7 16 1 

.1188 

40 


40 


3,486 

0 14 1 


3,486 

0 14 1 

1189 

40 


40 


3,480 

0 14 1 


3,4SG 

0 14. 1 

1100 

4t) 


40 


3,486 

0 14 1 


3,4S6 

0 14 1 

1101 

40 

3 

37 


3,'18G 

0 14 1 

266 10 13 2 

3,319 

6 0 3 

1192 

40 


40 


3,4.S6 

0 14 1 


3,486 

0 14 1 

,1193 

40 


40 


3,486 

0 14 1 


3,486 

0 14 1 

.12 

. 460 

43 

437 

88 14 4 2 

41,832 

8 11 0 

3,822 1 3 2 

38,010 

7 7 3 


BOOLCHUND, 

■ f- ■ ■ * 

I' ;. Canoongoe of Rangamatty. 
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Return of Elephants received from the Zemindar of Bijnee 'oi^aecomk'-::^:^^ 

trff>ute dm from him to the Honhle Company for 1193 B,S. • : 

Klenhnnts ftiTivfld at Tlanfifamntfy ... ... ... 1*3 ^ 

Deduct died on the road from Rangamatty to Ruiigpore ••• 2 

11.. 

Deduct died at Rnngpore !•• «#■ H 

. 9 ■ ■ ■ 

Deduct sent buck to Bijneo for tbo iiso of tbo kboddab, all 

the decoy elephants having died but one 2 

7 

Solcl at Uiingporo at anctioii 
1 sold at ••• ••• 

1 ' ditto 

1 ditto 

1 ditto 

1 ditto ••• 

1 ditto ... ... 

1. ditto ••* 

7 


RlTNGT’OIlK, 

The 271(1 Ju7te J787. 


No* 6. — ^{.'0- page 17. 

M7\ PiirUhij s appoiniinent as Colled or, 1777. 

To 

Mgi. CHARLES PURLING. 

Sib, 

We have this <l:iy thoiiglit pro])or to roniovo yon from your 
.seat in the Provineiiil Cornicil of Dacca, and to a|)j)oiiit you to the charge 
and /iupeiiriteiidcncy (siaj of the districts of Rnngpore, and the other 
districts which were comprehended in the collectorsliip of Ruiigpore, 
when it was in your charge in the year 1773, except the nine-anna 
division of Goragant. AVe direct yon, therefore, to proceed thither, 
to form tlie settlement of those districts independently of the Provincial- 
Council of Dinageporo, and conformably to the general instructions 
lately sent to the Provincial Councils, of which we herewith transmit 
you a copy. 

AVe direct you to correspond only with us on the business of ' 
the settlement, but that you do furnish the Provincial Council of , 
Dinagepore witli an account of the settlement and other papers r^lathig 
to it wlien formed, that they may' be entered in tlwi general accioiints 
of that division. You must also furnish tlicui moutlily with the 
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Account of your collections nnd distiursements, and receive tlieit 
' orders for tlie disposal of the mouey ^^'hich may reiiiain in your hands^ 
Vftfter deducting the latter. 

We have given tto necessary instructions to the Chief and 
Council of Dinagepore to deliver over to you the public papers of 
those districts, and to place the amlah or officers of the collections 
under your authority. Your allowance is to be sicca Rs. 1,500 
per mouth, in lieu of all charges and contingent expenses whatever. 

We are, 

SlB, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Wakren Hastings. 

J. Claveiung. 
lllCHAKl) BaUWELL. 

P. FliANClS. 

PoBT William, 

The 25th July 1777. 


To 


Uo. 7. — See page 22 . 

Report of Mr. Goodlad on the Irmirreciioji of 1783. 


DAVID ANDERSON, Esq., 

Rresidenty ^*c., Gettflemen of the Conwiittee of 
lievenuey Fort William. 

Gentlemen, 


Since I had tlie honor of addressing you on the 6 th February, 
my time has been so taken up in endeavours to quell tjie unfortunate 
disturbances tliat broke out in this district, that I liavc not had leisure 
to write you so fully as the nature of the subject required. They being 
at length appeased, I sit down to lay before 3^011 the particulars of 
my conduct in tliis affair; — My situation for the month past has 
been a more critical one than ever any Collector yet was placed in. 

I have had a riot to quell, the most formidable that ever happened 
in Bengal. Had I adhered solely to,, the little autliority invested in 
me, everything fatal was to be expected. The officers of the mofussil 
were murdered, wherever they could be found, and the whole authority 
of Government was entirely annihilated. Impelled by necessity, I have 
had to act entirely from the dictates of my own reason. The orders I 
have been obliged to issue, have been attended with the loss of many 
lives. This circumstance, though the consequence of absolute necessity, 
must still bo repuguant to one’s feelings : and Avhen I came to consider 
the whole of w'liat has happened, in consequence of the authority I ' 
have been obliged to assume, the situation of my mind till such time 
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as my condnct has undergt>ne the ihost minute investigation 
better be conceived than expressed* I begin, therefore, my narrative 
from the first in^^Jhation I had of any disturbance, and continue * it :: 
down to the time of* its being appeased. 

On 7th Maug; the farmer first sgiit me information of the 
insurrection, and requested I would grant him a military force in order 
to quell it ;'this I refused, as I judged the ryots would not rise without 
-cause, and I should have deemed it cniel to have submitted them : 
to military chastisement, without first hearing what thcj' had to say. 
Instead, therefore, of complying with the request of tlie fanner, I 
wrote the ryots a perwannah. No. 1 ; they wrote me an answer, No. 2, 
and I replied to them. No. 3. In order to render this perwannah as 
efiicacious as possible, I, on 15th of Maug, proclaimed by beat of 
tmitoni throughout the town that nobody was to pay more for tlie lands 
they cultivate than the rate of 1187 ; and wlioever demanded more, I 
would punish most severely. I also called on the zemindars and made them 
execute the mutchulka. No. 4, as this was everything a person in my 
situation could do. I had nothing left when I found these lenient mea- 
sures ineflectiial, but the api)lication of military force. By this time the 
ryots had murdered Goiir Mohiin Chowdry and several of his people ; 
they had divided thcmsolvos into bodies, some of whom went into 
Binagej)oro in order to excite the ryots there to join them, while 
others wont into diffident parts of Ilungpore, where the ryots were 
yet peaceable, and compelled them to accoin|)any them. Tliey ai)poiiitecl 
among themselves a nabob and dt'.wan, an(l all the necessary officers to 
a regular government ; they levied a tax tbrougboiit the country, under 
the head of dhing-kurcha, to defray their expenses, and they caino 
to the determination of extiri)ating tlie inofussil amlah wherever they 
could find thorn. Tlie conseq nonce was they wore obliged to fly, to save 
th(‘ir lives ; the money therelbrc that was in the difterent cutcherrics, 
together 'with the cfi'ccts of the officers, became an easy prey to them, 
and the sweets of plunder, in addition to the spirit of revolt, made them . 
more daring. ^Jlie iusuriTction now put on the most ibrmidable 
ap])oarauco, and 1 had every reason to fear that Dinagepore would bo 
involved in the same calamity : I therefore collected a force as fast as I 
possibly could, and turned niy Avhole attention towards jireveiiting the 
iusniTcction from spreading there. This I was tbrtunately soon able to 
accomplish. I sent Lieutenant Macdonald to the westward frontier of 
the district. I directed him to hold out to the ryots the same terms as 
I had oftered them, that those Bussey niahs who came in to liim on his 
summons should be imrnediateljr pardoned, on promise of future good 
behaviour ; that those wlio did not attend, he should send and burn their 
houses, and if any bodies attempted to oppose him, he should fire on 
them. After burning two or three of their houses, the rest of that part 
of the country came in to him, and everything on that side of the dis- 
trict was soon quieted. The parties wdiom I sent against those who had 
entered Dinagepore very soon settled all disturbances there, and, by 
•aving strong tliannahs in such places as I deemed necessary, effectu- 
ally prevented their breaking out aguin. Such prisoners as 1 apprehended, 
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I let go on promise , of future good belifiviour : indeed they did not 
ai»pear"^ (o me (ailpaWe, for it was evident they had been foveed into the 
iiisnri’ection by the ryots of linngpore. A party of the insurgents, 
who kept to the northward, gave ino more trouble than all the rest; for 
it is only within these few days I have been able to quell them. They 
surroundcii the party I sent against them, and had I not reinforced 
them with a suhadiir and 30 sej)oys, they had certainly been cut off. 

They shot one of my biirkundazcs, and on the a party then 

.proceeded to ‘the pergiuinah Topah, where they murdered the nail) and 
seven or eight of his people. This last outrage had like to have iKHin 
attended with a second general revolt. Tliose Ibisseyniahs whom Licu- 
tonant Macdonald had bcfoi'o i>ardoii(.‘(l, encouraged by the spirited pro- 
ceedings of this one rcniaining i)arty, and the universal panic with 
which they lind. sirncic all the inolussil ainlah, were again on tho eve 
of taking iij) arms, it was then 1 was under the necessity of sending 
Lieutenant Macdonahl the order, No 5. The assuming a power that 
affects life and death is never to be justified, but on the greatest emer- 
gencies. My sitnalion, as I ohserved to you helbre, was th(i most critical 
that ever a Collector was plaml in ; JlJjc state of tlie country required 
the most activi‘, and vigorous exertiouvin order to (jiiiet it. I had no 
tijne to wait lor orders from my superiors ; and liad .1 ever given the 
insurgents an idea that 1 was (hdieient in authority to [mnisli tlicni, I 
never could have got the bettor of th(i insurrection. i.\t the first 
api)earan(M^ of any distiirhanee, 1 had tried evcu’ything lhat T possibly could 
devise to (piiet it liy lcni(*nt inoaiis ; and 1 must so far observe that, had 
any r(‘al grievances Ihmui the cause of* their rising, tho nuasures I adoj)t- 
od had been effectual. Even after I sent Lieutc'nant Macdonald 
against tli('m, I ordered him to ))ardon jwonvisimoiisly whoever came in 
to him. I ijuagimul tho dread of the rcsenlmfu\t. of (ioverninont, for tho 
outrages they had commit ted might si ill kec|) them in arms from a 
prineiph* of self-dofeiicc? ; but when 1 found ilia t lenient measures had 
no eircci., that they still eontimiod f.o inunh'r tlac, m(»fnssil oflieers, and 
that the pardon th(‘y receiv(Ml <mly postponed th(‘ insuiireetioii till tJiey 
had another opjiortunil y to break out, 1 thought it absolutely iioeessary 
to adopt a modi? of severity that would stiitie a general terror, and 1 
thought it could fall nowhere with so much jiisiicfo as on those who 
should again re\’(jlt afier having' oheo rccei\'(Hl ])ai-don. I therefore, 
harsh and rejmgnant ;Ts it was to my feelings, gave the foregoing order. 
One man. only snHerod from it, and I am eunviiieed this one execution 
tended more to getting llie b(qter of the iiisui-i-i‘etioii than all the 
battles I had u ith the insurgents ; and though one |)Oor Avrctch suffered 
ill cool blood, I a.m confident in the end many lives "were saved. Seo 
Lieutenant Maedonald’.s letters to me. On tho 2ud Phaugun I received 
U letter fvom tho insurgents, No. 7. 

■ My aiisw^(*r to it is No. 8 ; but this had no edfeet, as I had 
ordered the different parties I sent against tlie I'vots to proceed witli tho 
utmost vigor. Several battles ensued in consequeiiee. On tho 8th oL 
Mmugun, the suhadar, whom I sent to tlie northward, came up with * 
Ijparijy who were on their march to burn Moguihuut, when an engagement 
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ensued ; the head man, named Nnral Dine, who has assumed tlje titfe of 
; Nabob, was wounded and taken prisoner, and his dewan, Dyah J 

killed, together with four other ryots. Nural Dine died of his wounds ■ 
two days afterwards. After this, the insurgents marched to the north- ■ ■ 
westwards, towards Patgong, where they 'svere joined by a vast number . 
of dacoits. Lieutenant Macdonald attacked them at different times, by 
which peveral >vore killed ; and the last and decisive action \vas on tho 
* 22nd February. I enclose you Lieutenant Macdonald’s letter to me,, 
with tbe account of it, No. 9. By these means I at length appeased 
this dreadful riot. My conduct, Gentlemen, is now before you for deci- 
sion. I can only say I have acted to the best of my judgment, I 
tried at first to quell it by hiiiient means ; those iailing, 1 w^as compelled 
to use force. Ha ving considered tlicse circumstances, I flatter rayselfj you 
will find it imf)ossil)le for a person, situated as I was, to act wdth pro- 
priety in a difierent manner from what I did. 1 would endeavour to 
give you iny opinion of these disturbances, but Mr. Paterson being 
d(‘puted here for the purpose of investigating into tlicrn, you will receive 
satisfactory iiil'orination from him. The district being at present per- 
fectly qniet, without any apprehension of the disturbance again breaking 
out, and my health being much impaired, I request you will permit me 
to repair to the Presidency in order to the establishment of it. 

I am, 

(Jentlemen, 

Your most obdt. and Iniin. servant, 

II. GOODLAD, 

HuNoroRE, Collector. 

21 le March 178t3. 

(Enclosures 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, omitted.) 

(Enclosure No. 2.) 

We, the ryots of Cageerhaut, Futtchpore, Kaukina, and Tepah, 
maignjardars, are ruined by tbe annual assessment of one anna and 
half aTranna Durreevillah : we have given all wc have towards paying our 
revenue,' aiul liave only our lives loft ; upon this ibr these two years have 
been levied on us five annas Durrivillah, and, setting aside the narainy 
currency, has imi])osed three aunas batta on French arcot rupees. By these 
two articles, Har Ram Baboo, last year not being able to complete his. 
engagements, notwithstadiug the manner in which he collected from the 
zemindars and ryots, is now in confinement. We then sold our cattle 
and the trinkets belonging to our w^omen ; wo have since sold our - 
children, and have nought left but our lives: upon that two annas 
increase has been put on the jurama of this year, and sezawals and tassil- 
flars were sent throughout the raofussil, who coining into the country, 
tied into bamboos, beat us with corahs, with fists, and put us to evea’y ; 
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possible Inconvenience : our beards were not left. By tliis we have sold 
and paid in everything we had to eat; there are no further assets for 
the revenue, 'ihe rnalguzarry of our Coocliwarrah, in Rungporo, is 
only from the tobacco croj), wliich is not ready till the month of Bysaclc ; 
we have therefore come forth Avith our lives to live on the plains. At this 
time you sent a taasebynamali and a peon with Lallali Manick - Chand 
and iTajir Goniany ; avo thought they came to seize us, we thcrefoi'e 
fled ; and on hearing that Gour Mohun Chowdry AA^as at Dirnlah, aa'g 
resolved to go to him, and getting him to protect us, enquire tlie reason 
why these people had come. With this intention we went to Diiiilah. 
The said ChoAA’dry liad collected 250 sepoys and burkuiidazes, and three 
horsemen : one body of us Avciit before, the other followed, those avIio 
went before rocei\'ed a fire, by AAduch four ryots Averc killed and five 
Avoimded. Bj'- tbis means a great uproar took ])lace, and it Avas not 
known wliat man struck another ; Ave afterwards heard tlie UIioAvdry Avas 
killed. Wo camo from I)iinlah to Calpanny, AAdien Tjallali Mauiek Chand 
and the Najir gave us pniin a?id delassah. Wo are ryots, yon are 
chief— il* the Durrecvillah for twoyears is excused us, the narainy currency 
established, and the colloetions sto])])ed ibr the two next months, we 
may retuun Avith sjitisfaction to our houses. You are lioad of our coun- 
try— a\c have a thousand coiinti-ics to go to ; you are chief, Ave are ryots— 
you Avill therefore order us justice. 


To 


(Enclosure No, 6.) 
RICHARD GOODLAD, Esq. 


Sir, 


In my public. l(‘ttor of yesterday I moTitioned to rou that I Iiad a 
party in readiness io inarch, in consequence of an inforniatioii I had 
of a Ding as^(•ml)l(•d to the northwanl oi‘ Surradooby. This party 
marched iiboul 12 o'clock last night under the eominaud of a jemadar, 
with Uuvm Meerza Slahoined Tnckali Avitli liis burkuiida/os, ^and all 
horsemen that Avere here. They came up AAnth tlie Ding about 
dawn of day, avIio Avere very immerous, and the greater part of tlioiu 
armed A\dth bows and arroAvs, lances and spears. As I advised tbo 
sepoys to disguise tlieinsolvos over \\dtb Avbite cloths, the Ding allowed 
them to come veiy nigh, taking them for bui-kundazos, Avhoiii they 
are not afraid of. The sepoys, Avlien near enough, threw off tho 
whife doth and fired about three rounds among them; then charged 
; them Avith bayonets, as did the horsemen with their SAvords. A great 
many have been killed and AA^oiinded. The jemadar counted upAvarda 
; of sixty dead on the plain, and fifty-six prisoners are arriAcd here; one 

S *soner died of his wounds on the road. I have not learnt as yet Avhat 
ding luou are uinoug the slain or the prisoners. , The greater part 
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of them are from Behar. Many of the Pautgong ryots are amoiig'iB 
prisoners. - 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant^ 

A. MACDONALD, 

Corndg. tlie Militia and Burkundazea 

attached to liungpore^ 

Camp AT Calpany, 

February 22nd^ 1783. 


No. 8. — Sec page 23. 

Extract from the Collector s proceedings in the settlement of 1191, B.S. 
Bungpore, the 2Gth May 1784. 


At a Cutcherry present : — 


Mr. Peter Moore 

. , , Collector. 

Mr. \V. R. Amherst ... 

. . . Assistant. 

Tlio dewiin attending. 



Resumed consideration of the proceedings on the settlement of ! 
the present year. 

Bykuntpore , — The zcinindary of Durrup Deo. The vakeel, 

Gopy Kant, attends according to the order of the 8tli 
instant, to state his claim respecting Phalcotta, which he 
now docs, amounting to ... ... Sicca Rs. 3,239 

Oi'deiMjd that tlie account be entered in the Cutcherry Sherishta. 

The standard of the juiiiinah of 1187 being taken, a regulation for 
the i)rescnt yea^;, the settlement of Bykuntpore, will stand as follows 
Jiiinmah of 1187 ... ... ••• lis. 28,334 8 0 ■ 

Deduct rents of Clicerabundee, &c., made over to 
the Bhooteahs by order of Government ... „ 10,333 8 0 

Jummah of 1190 ... ... 18,001 0 0 

Deduct rents of Phalcotta, &c., ceded to the Bhoo- 
teahs by order of Government, in Falgun last ... „ 3,239 0 O' 

Jummah of 1191 ... ... ' ... „ 14,762 

Ordered that Mirza Mahomed Tucky, his security, do execute life 
usual deeds. 

Jiarnindangah, — The zeinindary of Jugdysury, ^ 

through her vakeel, Kissen Chaud ... Rs. 4,500 0 0 

Murdennah. — The zemindary of Joydurga, through f 

her Vakeel, Ram Jeboon ... ... „ 1,500 0 0 
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tiTy^/irtwiif.—Tbe zomittdary of Earn Kaut, Ac. ; six zemindars. They 
have afjreed to give iiie amount collected in 1187, which is an 
increase on last year's jummah of Rs. 7,356-1 2-3 ; they also make 
a request in writing, mat as they are so many persons to pre- 
vent any possibility of the collections being impeded or inter- 
rupted by disputes amongst themselves as to who shall have 
the management, that Mohun Lall, whom they introduce, may 
be appointed sezawul on their parts for the general management : 
as he is their own election, and the proposition their own, the 
Collector informs them he can have no objection, and accedes 
to the appointment, declaring at the same time to them that he 
will hold them and their lands responsible for the income now 
agreed to. Mohun Lall is, in consequence, appointed. 

Ordered Jhat they do execute the necessary deeds accordingly. 


Kankina . — The zemindary of Allick Nundah. Her agent having 
brought a request under her sign and seal, to both which, though a 
woman and a Hindoo, she is competent, that her settlement 
might be made in the name of Ram Rudder, her adopted son, 
and Ram Rudder, together with his gomastah, Rajhi Mohun 
Chowdry, having attended and agreed to an increase of the jum- 
mah of last year of Rs. 10,000. 

Ordered they execute the usual deeds, and be allowed to depart 
; into the Mofussil. 


Sodahj Ri» 12,001. — The amlah on the part of the Ranee of Tannah, 
Behar, wdio has the management during the 
minority of Hurrendrenarain, the present Rajah, 
having attended and agi’ecd to ))ay for the coun- 
try for the present year the jummah of 1187, 
w^hich is an increase on the jummah of last year 
of Rs. 12,001. 

Ordered that they do execute the usual deeds accordingly. 

Mhcd Fottjdary^ Rs. 50. — Farmed by Jyhurry for Rs. 50 — an increase 
on last year. 

Ilaut Murteza Gunge, Es. 1,000. — Admits of an increase of Rs. 1,000 ; 

it is already under attachment in charge of Pun- 
chanund Sezawul. 


Coondy, 14 annas 15 gundahs . — The share of Rajichand, Ac., through 
their agent, Gopaul Neogy. 

Ditto, Ee. 1-5 anrms . — The talook of Joggernauth. 

They both contend for a remission on last year’s jummah, and Raji- 
m Ohowdry, superintending them in the double office of sezawuls, 
" and security, declares that he was Rs. 4,700 out of pocket ; they never- 
tlidess agree to the jummah of 1187, on the Collector’s promising them to 
represent the state of their case to the Presidency. 

Ordered they do execute their deeds accordingly, 

- , Eangainattjf.^At the jummah of last year. 
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Thannah Behar , — Tbe amlahs of the Banee are ordered to Ozecnto 
, their tahood in the nsoal form. 

The aetdoment being thus concluded, there 

appears to bo an increase of ... Rs. 45,707 12 3 0 

The decrease on Bykuntpore ... „ 3,289 0 0 0 


The net increase is ... ... Bs. 42,468 12 3 0 

r ■■ -■ .-7 I mi gaaaa 

Ordered that the usual accounts be prepared and forwarded to 
Calcutta. 

In consequence of orders issued on the foresfoing arrangement, tha 
Dcwau having prepar(‘d the usual douls, kaboolents, and kistbundees^ 
the sev’^eral parties entrusted with the collections this year, as before 
specificy, are required to execute them ; and they execute them accord- 
ingly. The Collector then signs their auiimlnamahs, and orders them 
to bo delivered. 


No. 9. — See page 25. 

Letters of yl/"’. McDowall respecthig the settlement of 1194, B.S. 

To 

JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

President^ ^ MenJber of the Board of Revenue^ 

Fort Willianu 

Gentlemen, — I have hud the honor to receive your letter of the 4th 
instant, inf(;riniug me that you conceive that there could have been no 
actual neoessity for granting further suspeiibions to the zemindars, seeing 
that it v\as always in iny power to have enforced payment according to 
the resources ; that a new limitation of the current demands could not fail 
to raise in their *inind& an expectation of an entire remission of their 
balances, and induce them to exert every endeavour of local influence 
and deceit to establish, by fabricated materials, a claim to be released from 
all demands of iho amount due from tliciu; informing me also that the 
arrangement which I have made is, in your opinion, ill judged ; that you 
therefore entirely dibai)j)rove of it, and shall hold me responsible for the 
further emharrabsments and disappointments which it appears calculated 
to create in the realization of the revenue of this district. 

It is at all times, gentlemen, a very inortit}ing circumstance to 
meet with the disapprobation of our superiors ; but it must be doubly so 
when wc are sensible that we have exerted ourselves to the utmost in the 
discharge of our duty. The business of the districts under my chai'ge 
has, throughout the whole of tins year, been involved in scenes of the 
most complicated difficulties, in the progress of which 1 have been 
obliged to adojjt a variety of measures according as circumstances seem- 
ed to ])omt out, but all of them tending, in my own humble opinion, to 
the interest of Govermnent. In so iar as that interest was compatible 
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With the welfare and prospority of the district, I did flatter myself 
that, not witlistending the loss w^hich the Company are likely to sustain 
by the inundations, the attention which I have uniformly paid to the 
duties of my station, would have entitled me at least to a tacit approba- 
tion of my conduct ; but as I have been disiippointed in this sanguine 
ex|)eetation, I must teach myself to be less hasty for the future in 
indulging hopes of a similar nature. 

I shall now proceed to state the reasons which induced mo to grant 
a further siisjHjnwion to the zemindars. 

In the month of September last, when the zemindars required 
to be released from their engagements, and wlum the gcncTfil distresses 
of the inhabitante rendered it necessary to suspend the demands for 
the revenue, anu'eus were appointed, on the part of (Toveriimcnt, to 
ascertain, witli the assistance of the canoongoo’s officers, the actual 
rc'sources of the districts, 'which measure you were pleased eniirtdy 
to api>rove ; and as I paid jiarticnlar ati<'ntion to the progress of the 
investigation, I liave no reason to doubt but that those ])erHoris faithfully 
discharged their duty. The resourees them having been asccl’taiiied by 
this iiivestigation, the zemindars had no plea left for refusing to pay 
the amount which appeared to be forthcoming, and it only remained 
for me to take such precautions as were most likely to ensure the 
realization of it. The engagements which most of them had entered 
into at the beginning of the year, they had long considered as no further 
binding upon them than in proportion as the capacity of their districts 
might enable them to fulfil them, and I therefore thought it, in the first 
place, indispcusably necessary to obtain from tbem unequivocal agree- 
ments for tlic amoimt of the revenue which liad bc^oii asceiiaiiicd, and 
Becondly, to ajiportioii the payment of that aniuuiit by new kistbunde(‘s. 

Had I rejected tlie amounts brought in by the ameens, or declined 
to admit of their validity, insisting on an adherence to the former 
kistbundecs, I should thereby have furnished the zemindars Avitb a 
very jdausiblc pretext for upju’essing the ryots by undue exactions, 
to the great injury of the future resources of the district ; and as they 
would avoAvedly have been held rosj^orisible for moi'c than their lands 
Avere capable of yielding, they AAOuld not have failed to plead the conse- 
quent loss of* credit witli iljo merchants, who used to furnish them 
with teinjK)rary leans, and thus have evaded the payment of vvliat I 
might haA^e thought just and reasonable from the knowledge 1 had 
obtained of the ca{)acity of th(jir distric^ts. 

But, by the arrangemc}it a> hich I Have judged it expedient to make, 
these iuconvcTiiencos are avoided. The amount of business of every 
day furnishes abundance of proof that the remissions have been extend- 
ed to the undor-rei)ti*rs and ryots, and the immediate punishment of 
any act of oppression efleclually secures them from undue exactions, 
The zemindars ha.Aing obteined a suspension of the amount, wdiich 
aj)pcarod to hv. deficicut in the resourees, their credit Avith the bankers 
is restored, and enables tliem to anticipate tlie Mofussil collections, and 
adhere, as nearly as can be expected, to tlie agreements into Avhich they 
iuive entered and if Government sliould be disposed to make a further 
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enquir)^ into the ability of the zemindars, a wassilaut of their districts 
may ho made at tlie close of the year, when their lands will bo hejd 
answerable for whatever may appear to have been collected from them, ,; 

With respect to the production of fabricated materials, this can 
only bo attempted in those districts from which, in consequence of 
security being given, the officers of Government have been removed ; 
and even in tlieso instances I do not hazard much in asserting that 
frauds of this nature can rarely be practised on the officers of Govern- 
ment in a district subject as Rungpore is to an annual hustabood. 

I have thus, gentlemen, had the honor to lay before you the reasons 
which induced mo to adopt the measures which you have so severely 
condemned — a measure which ajipeared to me of such evident necessity 
that I should not have hesitated a moment in a(l()])t.iiig it, even if it 
had not been sanctioned by your own express autliority ; but as your 
orders of the 24th August last empow'ered me in tlie most explicit 
terms to grant sucli furtlmr suspensions as might bo indispensably 
necessary, and as I have never r(K*.eived intimation of those orders being 
revoked, 1 trust you will, after this explanation, be disj)Osed to admit 
that I have not merited the whole of the very severe censure which 
you liave l)e(iu pleased to throw upon my conJnet. In order to save 
the trouble ol‘ a reference, I sliall hero take the liberty of inserting a 
copy of your letter above quoted. 


RuNoroiMu, 

IVie I9th Febriianj 1788. 


I have, &c., &c., 

'D. II. McDOWALL, 

Collector, 


To 

^ JOHN SHORE, Esq., 

Fremienij Memhera of the Board of llevenue^ 

Fort Williaou 

Qtantlemen, — I have had the honor to receive your lott(T of tlio 
22nd March last, inforining me,— that, admitting ihe inundations to have 
been more severely ielt in iiiy district than in otliors, still the Right 
Hoti’ble tlie (Tovernor-General in Council is by no means satisfied with 
the explanation 1 have given of the balances in my towjee aecoiini for the 
month of Roos, and that his Lonlsliip shall expe(;t a most particular 
account of the state of the district before be can aceethi to the expec- 
tation expressed by me, ‘‘ that the collections will not appear to disad-^ 
vantage, — ” that his Lordshij) has been pleased to require from me a 
clear estimate of the losses of produce occasioned by the inundations 
and storms, together witli a description of the nature of the settlement 
coucluded by me, as well as of the difficulties which I have experienced 
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in the progress of it, and the measures I adopted to remove them ; re- 
: quiring also an account of settlement collections^ and balances to the 
end of the year, with a particular explanation of the latter, showing 
from whom they are due, and how far I can consider them recoverable. 

The regularity with which I communicated to you, gentlemen, 
the variety of impediments which first obstructed the settlement, and 
afterwards put a stop to the collections of this district for the space of 
two months, induced me to think it the less necessary to recapitulate 
monthly in my towjee accounts the causes of the balances ; but since 
the recoi|:>t of your letter abovemontioned, I have been very full in my 
explanations, and I flatter myself they will not have proved unsatis- 
factory. 

l" shall now proceed to comj Jy with the command of the Eight 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council as above stated, and I hoj)e 
the following account of the business of this district during the late 
most disastrous season will tend to convince his Lordship that, not- 
witlistiuiding the heavy losses which have boon sustained by the inun- 
dations, 1 have yet exerted myself to the utmost of my power in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of my station. 

TJio revenues of this district for the Bengal year 1193 having 
been completely realized, I, on the 28th May 1787, entered upon the 
business of the new settlement for 1194. 


RTTNGPORE. 

As the rains had set in wil.li excessive violence on the 26th March, 
Vide rar lettor to nearly three months before their usual time, and had 
tbo Hoard of IWeiiue, almost totally destroyed the Rabbi^ or first crop of 
19th June, with pro- the year, the zemindars positively refused to enter 
ceedinga. engagements for the revenue, ivithout receiving 

very largo deductions; and on being desired to deliver in specific 
proposals, they separately presented th(3ir claims, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the annual revenue of their districts. 

After a fruitless negotiation with the zemindars, in order to pre- 
vail on them to abate in tlieii- demands, which I thought highly exorbi- 
tant, I was under the disagreeable aiecessity of removing them from 
tlic management of their districts, Avhich were in consequence com- 
mitted to the charge of sezawuls appointed on the part of Government. 
But previous to my adopting so exceptionable a mode of collecting 
■the revenues, 1 thought it expedient to advertise for farmers to deliver 
in proposals for renting the districts, thinking by this means to create 
competition b(?tween them and the zemindars, which might ultimately 
enable me to settle with the latter on such terms as I could with pro- 
priety accept. In this expectation, however, I was disajjpointed ; ibr 
; such* was the deplorable state of the country, that there was not a 
> proposal delivered in. 
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In the progress of the settlement under the management of the; 
Vidfi my letters to sozawuls, I soon found that the losses sustaine4;- ^ 
the Board of Revenue, Ify the inundation had in fact been very con-^: f 
the 6th and 29tU July, siderable, and I was therefore obliged to authorize :. ^ 
suspensions to be granted to all the under-renters lyho were willing . ^ 
to enter into engagements. ;■ 

At this time (the latter end of Juno) tlie whole country was under 4 ' 
water by the* overflowing of the rivers, insomuch as to render the 
internal communication extremely difficult, and in many places imprao 
cablc, excepting by the means of boats. Most of the under-farmers of 
the preceding year either refused tn renew engagements on any terms, 

Vide my letter to were as unreasonable in their demands for 
the Board, the lat abatement as the zemindars had been, and many 
Qf them left tiie districts altogether, in order to 
avoid all further connection with their farms. 

In this situation then, wdth the season fast elapsing, I saw with 
infinite concern that if the rains did not very speedily intermit, 
so as to afford the sezawuls an opportimity of expediting the settlement, 
the commencement of the collections would be delayed to a very 
late period, whereby the interests of Government might be deeply 
affected. 

On weighing all these circumstances therefore, ap*l considering 
that by the total exclusion of the zemindars, — a measure into which 
1 had very reluctantly been forced, I should not only be deprived of 
their assistance in making the settlement, but invite their active opposi- 
tion through every stage of it, from the hopes of their again getting 
j)Ossession of their districts on their own terms, — I at length determined 
to attemj)t a settlement of a mixed nature, securing on the one hand 
the services of the zemindars by making them resi)on8ible for a 
fixed sum, and preserving at the same time, tlirongli the means of 
sezawuls on the part of Goveriiraent, such an authority in their re- 
spective districts as would enable me to detect any fabricated materials 
which they migljt be inclined to produce in support of their claims 
when the amount of tlujir losses should come to be finally adjusted ; but 
the objection which originally induced me to reject a settlement with, 
the zemindars, vi?., tludr heavy claims for deductions, still existed, and 
it previously became necessary to make another trial to bring them to 
reason.* 

With this view, therefore, I first endeavoured to break the associa- 
tion into w'hich they had seemingly entered for the purj)ose of reducing 
the revenue, and liaving by degrees contrived to detach them one from 
another, I found little difficulty in prevailing on them, one by one, to 
come forward with fresli pi'Oi)osals, which being much more reasonable 
than those which they had formerly delivered in, I thought it advisable 
to accede to them ; and having suspended for future investigation a sum 
equal to one sixth-part of last year’s jummah, the whole of the zemindars 
of liungpore, excepting those of Carjyhaut, Kankina, and Miinthonaj 
executed engagements for the remainder, voluntarily consenting to the 
continuation of the authority of the sezawuls for tlie purpose of 
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ascertaining by a local enquiry whether or not they were justly entitled to 
deductions ibr the sums suspended. The Rajah of J^ooch Behar, who is 
also zemindar of Bodab, received a suspension of oiie-tenth part of the 
juinmah of tlie latter district on the same conditrous; but he has since 
agreed to f>ay the amount with the revenue of next year. The deduc- 
tions \vlii(;h lie granted to the ryots exceeded the sum deducted from the 
sudder junnnah. 

The above arrangement was completed about the latter end of ^uly, 
previously to which time the weather had been extremely fine, and the 
waters laiving in a great measure subsided, the ryots wore in all quar- 
ters diligently employed in the cultivation of* the khureeff or latter crop, 
therciby afibrdiiig a flattering prospect of recovering the losses which 
bad been sustained by ihe former severity of the season ; but on the 
4tli of August, the rains having retuined wdth freslf 
Vide my let tor lo violence, the rivers again overflowed their banks, and 
AuV»ht.** * ^ the eouTitry again exhibited the same scenes of distress 

which had before created so serious an alarm. During 
this inunclalion ihe waters rose to so great a height that the houses iu 
the to^vn of Jiiuigporo were rendered liabitablo only by the means of 
pl.'dfonns oi’octed within them, upon which the people lived. 

At this time the heavy instalnKmts were just coming into demand, 
tliongh the qpll(^(?lioll^ bad scarcely commenced in the Mofussil, the 
zemindars having hitherto made their payments almost entirely by loans 
taken up from tbo bankers. But this resource now failed them, and as 
coercive nu'asiires would only have tended to increase llieir difficulties 
W'ithout being attended with any good consequence, 1 thought it exj)edi- 
ent, instead of iiiqadHoning their persims as enjoined by the regulations, 
to give tlit'in every jmssible eneouragemont to exert themselves iu alleviat- 
ing the distresses A>'liieh now began to be felt with the greatest severity 
in every part of th(3 district. 

Tlieso last-ineiitioiu^d Hoods liad scarcely began to subside when they 
were siu'ccedcd by an inundation, wliieh tlir(’at('n(‘d to be much more 
destructive in its consequences than any of the fonneiV;Ones. The large 
river I'eestay a small branch of which formerly ran through this 
district in a south-east direction, about the latter end 
of August, suddenly alten'd its course, ami leaving the 
DiTiagc])ore river almost di y, forced its wav in a most 
astonishing manner into the small branch abdvemen^ 
tioned, where, no^ meeting witli a channel sufliciently 
large, it overflowed the whole of this district, carrying 
with irresistible violence everything before it, and in- 
volving the inhabitants, with their cattle and houses, in one general wreck. 
Some time before tlie above event a scarcity of grain liad begun very 
nniversully to j)revail, but tliis last dreadful calamity, which seemed to 
forebode a total failure of the crops, produced in many parts ol* the dis- 
trict an actual famine, which carried off great numbers ot tlic inhabitants. 
Those who were able .to roach Ituiigpore were, for a considerable time, 
maintained by i>ri\ ate charities, and afterwards by the bounty of Govern- 
ment, on whose account the sum of Rs. 2,053-5-14-3 was expended for 


Vide nay letter to 
thfl prrparcT of ro- 
pnrtfi, St-'ptonibcr, and 
k'iUTS to the Hoard, 
4 til Septeiiibor I7S7 
and 3rd Ttibiuary 
1738. 
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tJioir relief, and I am sure I speak within bounds when T sav, tihfii 
these aids iipwju'ds of 5,000 thousand people were saved from peri^^ 
ing: for want, of food. The zemindars, who had been prevailed on fo 
enter into engagements, as mentioned in the forinor part of this address* 
having now lost all hope of being able to fnlfil them, insisted on 
withdrawing themselves from every concern with their zemindaries 
dmjug the present year: it was not but with much difficulty that they' 
were prevailed upon to abandon this very extraordinary design* Tlie 
petition 'which they delivered on this occasion, representing the state «f 
their districts, accoinpanied my letter of the 4th September last, toge- 
ther with a copy of the regulations, which I then found it necessary to 
frame for the relief of all persons in any shai)e concerned with tlio 
revenue, which regulations you were pleased to inform mo had met with 
your entire approbation. 

In pursuance of the object of tlicsc regulations, the zemindars 
were permitted to proceed into their respective di-stricts to promote and 
encourage the cultivation of the latter crops, from which alone, except- 
ing in the higliest grounds, I had to expect the realization of the reve- 
nues, and 1 declare it to bo my most solemn opinion that, if the measure 
of saspcMuling tlio collections at this period luul not been adoi)tcd, the 
district wotilJ have sustained an injury by the desertion and the ruin of 
its inhabitants, which nothing but a length of time could have, remedied. 

From the period at which the above-mentioned regulations took, 
place, until the couclusion of ilie investigation into the losses sustained 
by the inundations, all ranks of people were permitted to pay according 
to their actual ability, and the niom;y collected in the Mofussil was 
brought direct into the Company’s treasury through the means of 
sezawals, who, iu conformity to the 4th jirticlo of the regulations, 
carried on at the same time, in concert with the officers of the canoon- 
goes, their inquiries into the resources of the country. 

During the ])rogress of this investigation, I visited several parts of 
the district, where I had an oi)j)ortunity of being au eye-witness of the 
dreadful effects Sf the iuundation. Great numi)ers of* the inhabitants, 
as I have befonj mentioned, perished by the famine, and wherever I ap- 
peared, multitudes of poor wretches flocked from all quarters to partake 
of such relief as it was in my pewer to administer to them. On these 
occasions I have frequently, on enquiring into their gircumstances, found 
that out of a large family, who at the beginning of the season possessed 
numbers of cattle, many idoughs, and abundance of grain, only one 
miserable and emaciated wretch had remained to tell the fate of his 
friends. The loss of cattle, from the number of bones and carcasses 
scattered about the fields, appeared to have been prodigious, and will, I 
fear, be productive of considerable injury to the ensuing year’s cultivation. 

The investigation into the Mofussil resources had no sooner been 
completed, than the zemindars, who no longer considered themselves 
virtually bound by their former engagements, were required to enter 
into fresh agreements for the amount which appeai’od forthcoming from 
their resi)ective districts. This they accordingly consented to do, and, 
in compliance with a [)ronu.se which I had made them of recommending 

L 
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their case to fhc attcntioTi of Goveriniient. 1 (lediicted from tli(‘ junntiahs 
jsucli iurtlier aums as they appoaml to he ejititled to, they executing new 
engagements for the remainder. At the time this la.st settlement was 
concluded, nine months of the year had elapsed, but not more than one- 
third of the ascertained revenue had b(‘cn realized. It therefore became 
necessary for me to act witii as much vigor, as I had before shown 
moderation and lenity in making the (collections ; and having obtaiied 
rlow kislbuiulees from the zemindars for tlie amount duo from tnem 
1 ^‘spectively, payable in the remaining three montlis, I have not since 
allowed thcan a moment's res])itc Irom the demands of Government. 

The districts which had lutluM'to ronndnecl solely under manage- 
ment. (»f sezawals, were also settled on the same principles with those 
which Jjad contuiued in charge of the zeinindars, (‘X(?cpting in tlio single 
instance of pcrgnnnah Mniitluma, the revenue of which for last yciar 
was Rs. 34,379-1 T)- 12-2. of wliicli sum there a]>peared a deficiency, by 
inv(>sligation,ol‘ Us. 13,2711**5“^ : ami the z(‘niindnr having refuscjtl 
to undertake the manag<‘m(*nt. without a lurllu'r deduction of ils. 3,0(10, 
I judged it c\p(‘di(*nt to kc(’j» th(‘ district, in the hands of the sezawal, 
Avlio agrc(!d to l)ecoin(^ I'csponsihlc for th(^ ainonnt which a])peare(i to ho 
forthconiing, and he assures nic the trilling balance still duo will be com- 
pletely roalizcul. 

Tiie l().sses in ))crgunnah Ibinga being more consid(»rnl)lo than those 
of any of the other districts, I b(‘g lea\o to refer yon for a particular 
account of the state of tliat district to my lett(‘r of the 3rd Febniarv 
last, and to my remarks on tlio towjoe a(*couiils lor Falgun and 
Choit. 

As the suspensions .staled in the aceomimnying aec^ounl have not 
yet been e<ni(irnmd by Go\(*rnnient. and ns it a]>pcars from the Hoard’.s 
e(»rrcsi»ondeiu:e that they (‘utcriaiii Jiopes of yet hoing able to njcovcr 
the aiiiouut, which I have not tlio most, disiant expeetatioji of, I shall 
liei'o .state for their infoi’ination the reasons from Avliieli I have Ibniuxl 
this oidnion. 

The districts of Rungpore arc all husiabood mebais, that is, they 
are subject to an annual in(*rcasc or d(?crease according to the knowledge 
which may be obtained of their ability. 

Ill the Ilongal year 1190, immediately after the rebellion, deduc- 
tions to 11 vea'y large amount w'oro granted in consequence, of a 
Mofussil invest igai ion, and in 1191 a reasonable proportion of these 
deductions Avas again brouglit into tl’s jnmmali ; but the large arbitrary 
increase laid upon the district in tlio snccieetUng year 1192 Avas inii(?h 
more than it could bear Avithoiit (listres.^ing the country, and the zemin- 
dars w'(}re under a necessity of levying a varid.v oi‘ taxo.s upon the 
ryots in order to enable tluan to realize it. In 1193 the alloAvancx'S 
to the zemindars W'cre .struck off*, and they took this o[)port unity of 
renewing, with great earuestiu^ss, their ('om])laints on account of the 
ineroaso abov(i-inentioned, sending vakeels to Calcutta to solicit r(‘dres.s. 
These complaints Avere not, lioAv«.*vcr, attended (:(», and I wa.s thereby 
enabled, though Avitli much difficulty, to realize tlic whole of the 
revenue for 1193 bv the 25th of May 1787. 
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Froni the above premises it is reasonable to infer that tlie proiSfe ; ; 
^^\to the zemindars on tho jumiuah of 1193 could not have been eon* ■ 
siderable; and, indeed, from the- indigent manner in which they all 
live, I am firmly ])ersnaded thiit their zeinindaries do not yield thera; . 
more than what is absolutely necessary for the support of themselves w 
and their families. ■ 

If it shall be supposed that tlio zemindars have reaped any benefit . 
fi'ofh the suspensions Avhich have been granted, I believe I may, witti . 
great safety, venture to contradict such an opinion, because the settle- 
ment of the disputes between the zemindars and tljcir fanners and 
ryots, rc8])ecting tho dodnetious claimed l)y tho latter, daily atford me 
the most incontestable proofs that the indulgence has been extended to 
all classes of pcoj)lo wLo are ()ntitlc<l to jmrticipate in it, and my letter 
of the 21 st ultimo, respecting tlie. lyots oi‘ Cargyliaut, moutions a very 
strong instance in supi)ort of this assertion. 

If tlicse reasons sliall not )»rove snfiiciently satisfactory to induce 
tho Hoard to remit to the z(;iniiidars tlui sums which have been sus- 
pended on account of tlicc sovority of the soason, I apjerthend that tho 
al.taehment of such )>rivato lands as they may be jiossessed of will 
pro\'c very inadecpiato to the piirjiose of realizing the amciuiit. The 
balances still remaining duo on the ascertained I’ovcuuc arc oxjdaitied 
in tlie aeeoinpanying aeconnt. 

Belbre I proceed to mention the state of the other districts ujidei’ 
my charge, it may not be improjicr to add in this place ihiit tho innn- ■ 
daliiiiis which I Jiavc already de-Scribed, liowovcr destructive in thenr 
eoTisccjncnces, were not the only calamities to which this quarter of the 
(t)untry was subjected during the late season. Just as the latter crojis 
were getting into ear, IIktc iia])poiied, on the 2nd Kovember last, the 
m().st tiemendous storm that evea' liad been known within the memory 
of tlie oldest men living in tlie district. In my letter of the above date 
giving an aeeouiit of ii, 1 expre.'csed my apiirchonsions that it would be 
attended with very serious consequences; but as they did not materially 
alieet the collections, 1 have not since had occasion to mention the 
subject 


Having thus, gentlemen, in eoinplianee with tho Commands of tlte 
llighl Hon’blo the (jovernor-Geiic^ral in Council, laid before yon the 
state of the several districts of this ziilab, wherein suspensions liave 
been granted in c-ojise(|U(oie.e of the Mniiidation.s, 1 have now only to 
express iiiy hopes that if His Lordship, after being acquainted with the 
very extraordinary ditlicnlties wliieli, tlirongliout the whole of the late 
year, I have luul te contend with, .shall be of opinion that tliose dilHcnl- 
tics were not of sufficient magnitndo to justify tlio second sus])ensiQns 
granted in the settled districts of lluiigpore, I still trust His Lordship 
will be disposed to tliiiik that I was full)- convinced of Iho necc.s.sity of 
the measure in order to remove the excuses of the zemindars, who are 
at all times but too ready to avail theinselvci^ of the smallest plea for 
withholding their revenue. The ouelosed accouut of settlement collee* . 


Wl 
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;ifoiis and Iwiliinoe^ will afford every furlLcr ^explanation on tli^s suiyecii* 
Hthat inay be necciisury. 

I have, &c., 

D. H. MoDOWALL, 

Collector. 


liUNorouK, 

mwi Man \m. 


No. 10. — See page 27. 

Mr. iioodlacVs account of Bahavhund. 

Particulars of the zemindary of Baharlmnd, &c., Sircar Bengsil 
Boom, as delivered by Diirgah Persand, canoongoc of the said pergunnah. 

The ])ciguunah of Baharbiind, Sircar Bengal Boom, was ever h(;ld 
as a' jagheer. Ohand Koy was the first zemindar ever appointed to 
it, and aflor him Itognnaiith Hoy. Upon Rogunaiith Roy’s death his 
wife, named Ilanoo Shetty Butty, succeeded him, and during licr life- 
time the zemindar}’’ was taken from her and given to Rajali Rain Kaunt, 
in whose life it was given as a jnghecr to the Nawab Syed Ahmed 
Khan Solut Zung, and included in, the collections oi‘ Purneah. The 
sheiistah of the zemindarv remained in the name of tlie llajsiii. After 
the Uajali’s death the zcaniiidary emno to Riinco Bowaiiny, who proj 
cured a sunnud for it in the name of Rajah llogunaulh who had mar- 
ried lier daugliter. Upon his d(;atli the zemindary came under Moor- 
fihedabad as the jagheer of the Nawab Niuljcein Ula Doulat Syed 
Nndjabnt Ali Khan Bahadur. At first tlie name of Ranee Bowaii- 
ny r(?uiained to the zemindary, but afterwards for a sliort time Rtijah 
Goury Persand was appointed zemindar, hut it again reverted to Ranee 
Bowanny. When the Company came in possession of the dewauny, 
from the beginning of tlio year 1176 to the end of the year 1178, 
it was given in farm to Gtinnessam Sircar, and the revenue was jiaid 
at Moorslicdabad^into tlic khalsa. lu the. year 117J> the melial was 
included in the collectorship of Rungporc, and gi\ cn in farm for live years 
to Bisson Churn Niiiuly, and remained with him to the end of the year 
1180; and in the year 1181 the Coirjiany granted a sunnud for it to 
Luokenauth Niindy,dQ w’hose hands it now remains. 

The caiioongoe has not been able to furnish me with any dates but* 
tp those eircumstouces that are very recent. 

R. GOODLAD, 

CollectCT. 
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No 11.— See page 28. 

Baharlnmd permanmt leatie^frorn ilie proceedings of the Collector^ 1787 . 

The amlab of Bafaarbund deliver in a copy of tbeir istinnraree 
sannud^ which is translated as follows : — 

Coj^ of a ))erwauiiah with the seal of the Company^ and bear- * 
iug an E»Dg]ish bignaturo ; 

Bo it known to the mutsnJdies employed in biisiness, to the anmils 
jjresent and to come, and to the cauoongoes of i>erguunah Baharbund, 
the Zi^miudary of Lookonauth Nundy, in Sircar Bengal Boom, the 
clinkla of Ciin-> baree, dependent on the Snbah of Bengal, that, 
acooiding to the order of the Governor-General in Council, tlie 
juTrunah of the sdiiresaid ])crgiiniiali is unchangeably fixed from the 
beo inning of tlie )ear 11 SO, at the yearly sum of Sicca Rs. 82,631), 
being the amount ot the collections iihuie by thc^ Collector of Kungjiore, 
when the raehals weio khass, in the Bengal years 1184 and 1185, 
IK cording to Ihe following partieiiWb ; and they must considiT the 
it\eiiue of the aioresaid perguunah to be uiulungcably fixed, and 
leceiNO the stated amount froni|tlio said Lookenaiith NuiiJy; and they 
imi^t make no demands on account of any expenses or iiicicase of 
K venue, nor must thty every year demand »i new sunnud fiom him. 
Theguatest attention luiist be paid to thib order. 

Pai tli ifUn s, three inehah , — 

1^^ — P(*igunnali B.hnlmiul, eniireh in Sircar Bengal Boom. 

— 1\ 1 gunuah Bao huud ditto ditto. 

3/^/. — Ditto (Jon.illlMree entirely in Sircar Dhigi’oe. 

Fixed jumniali Sicta lib. 82,639 — 

A( cordiiig 1 o y eollectioub 1184 ... 80,525 

Increase collecte 1 m 1185 ... 2,114 

Sicca Rs. ... 82,639 

Diicd 3rd '^e])tcml)cr 1779 or .3rd Bhadon Bengal year 1186, or 
21bt bhabuu, 21st yeai of the king’s reign. 

(A true traublation) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
AbHbtaut liuugpore. 


No. 12. — See page 29, 

Mr. Goodlad^s account of Edicikpore. 

Particulars of the zemindary of Edrakpore. 

I have endeavoured all that lay in my power to find out the parti- 
culars relating to Edrakpore, but there are uo kind oi records to which 
I can refer, and the zemindar either does not possess or will not pro- 
duce the history of his house. Whatever iufoi mat ion I have procured, 
1 obtained from him with ^reat trouble, and it ib bo very vague that 1 
am aliuobt abhamtd to send it. 
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The first zemindar there is an account of is Rajah Rajender^ but 
ill what year he hold tiui zeiniiidary, or during whose reign, there is no 
accoimt; his successors were Rajah Baggernit, Rajiili Norruttiim, 
Rajah Kisherid Dtilal, Rajah Neankisheii, Rajah Sham Kishore, Rajah 
Buwann}' Kaiint, Rajah Dnrgah Kanni, Rajah Durgah Persaud, Rajah 
Ram Dulal, Itajah GopeiTMimnun, Rajah Omer Kauntj Rajah Gour- 
hin^y, Rajah Kishenundor and Rajah Ergoiidber : all these people, if they 
over did exist, aic no iurthcr recorded than merely by name. 

Rajah Ergondber was succeeded by liis son Rajah Bhaugwan, who 
was an idiot ; his dewan Avas also of the same name, who availing himself 
of his master’s weakness Avont to Dacca, Avhore the Subah Ihcn resided, 
claimed the zemiudary as Ijis OAAm riglit, and by bribing the Subah 
turned out the hiAvl'ul possessor. A long dispute ensued, Avliich at length 
ended in tlio division of the zeinindary, the hiAvlid i)ossessor liaviiig 
nine anmis and the usurj)er seven, wliich seven annas are now jiart of 
the zemindavy of l)iiiag(‘i>or(^ It is A^ery reinarkablc that, in a cireiim- 
stauce AAdiere one-half oi' the inherilance Avas done aAvay, neither the 
zemindar nor his ottice]*.s are ahio to tell rno the name of the Stibah in 
W'hoso time the event took jdacc. 

Rajah EhaugAvau Avas succeeded by his son Rajah Miinhari, and in 
the reign of Sham Siijah, a man named Madu Sing obtained ])ossessiou of 
five of tlio remaining nine annas of the zemindary. This obliged the 
zemindar to repair to Delhi for justice, and a firman Avas obtained from 
the Emperor Auriingzihe, dated the lltli year of his roigii, tinaiing out 
Madu Sing, and giving the zemindary to Rajah Rogiiiiautli, the son of 
Rajah Munlinri. This is the only (loonmeiit 1 have bcim abhj to obtain. 
On perusing the eo|)y of the finnan I Avas surprised to find the division 
of tlie seven annas con (Inned, Avhicb, 1 think, Avonld hardly have bo'on thii 
case, had the i’act been as ri'presentcd to me by the zoniiiidar, and Avliich 
for Avaiit of better iutbriualion I Inmi been obliged to insert. In tlie 
zoman of the finnan 1 find the /.(jiniiidary Avas iiiueli larger than it is at 
])vesent, and that the [lergunnah of Ooondy Avhieli is now in Rungpore, 
the pcrgunnali of Soroo[»|)oro which belongs to Rajsheef, and pergiinnali 
Pludsy Avliich is iioav in Diiiagepore, were all subordinate to this zemin- 
dary, but t;be= officers here c.aMuot t<.‘ll mo Avlien they Avere separated. 
Rajah Rogiiuauth Avas succeeded by Jiis sou Rajah Rainminautli, Avhose son, 
liajah HiuTinaiith, su<;ceed(Ml him, and in Avliose name tlieic is another 
firman confirming him in his zemindary, dated the. 17th year of the reign 
of Aurmigzehe. I can (ibtain no further pai tieulars than that the last- 
named zemindar \yas succeeded by his son Rajah Bessinaulh, and who 
was also succeeded by his son liajah Sheeuauth, father of the iDresent 
possessor, Rajah Qournautli. 

It is a great pity that no records have been kept of the cireumstan- 
relating to this district; it has once been a])hicc of great importance, 

theimins^ Goovagaut, Avbich are all of brick and si one, are many 
Uiiles in length, but noAv overgroAvn Avith jungle and inhabited only 
bjwildlieaste. 

Tradition sax's it .Avas the seat of Government till the Emperor 
^jltengheer removed it to Dacca, and I am mibriiiod that the records of 
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of tho khalsa or tlwse of tlie amldor canoongoe will show that the Sir-r. 
car ofGooragant from tho districts subordiaato to it omrc i)aid a reveiid¥ f 
of ninety lakhs of rupees. 

R. GOODLAD, ;;; 
CoUectw. 

— — — ^ 

No. 13. — Sec pngo 29. 

Jjette'i' of Mr. Goodlad regcirdinff the lymagepo^^ 

To ' 

DAVID ANDFRSON, Esq., 

Freddent, i^c.j Gentlemen of the CommUtee of Hecenne, 

FuiiT William, 

Gentlemen. — In ooTisecinoncc of yonr letter of lOtli September, 

I proceeded to Dinngoporo, and immediatolj', in conjunction Avith tho 
dewnn, commenced an investigation into the exi)cn.sos of the zcminJarsJi 
From tlie enclosed account. No. 1, you Avill perceive that they amouuted 
to the eiiormoiis monthly sum of Ks. l();0l(!-3-l8 — an expense which, 
had not (loverTiment interfered, would liavcj accunmlated so heavy a debt 
by tlio time the zemindar camo of ago, that it could not have been 
liquidated during tho remaindor of liis life ; the other aeconiits that accom- 
pany this, arc only the particulars of tho account No. 1. Tho retrenchments 
that have been made Avill, I hope, meet Avith your approhatioiT, and 
tho inereiiso in tho article of Mofiissil amlali bo doomed necessary to 
])r(jserve the zemiiidary sherislitnh in pro ] xt order. small increase of 

Its. 170 per moiitli, wliicli I made to the motlior and AAufe of Kaunt Nauth, . 
the late Ilajairs brother, I (^steomod an act of humanity, considering 
the. very distressed slate in Avliieh they liavo been ko])t ibr sonic years, 
past. It appeared to mo during this investigation that it was tho design 
of tho zomindaryi amlah to bring up tho young llajah in the utmost 
state of ignorance possible. On examining their accomits you Avill not meet 
with the smallest establishment either for moonshcos, inohurirs, or any 
one person to instruct liiiii ; and in the only article in Aidiicli a little 
ex])on.sc Avas refpiired, for retaining a proper siidder and Molhssil amlah 
in order to kecj) up the zcmiinlary sheristali, by Avhich means only 
the zemindar, Avheii he camo of age, could acquin^ a thorough knoAAdectgq ; 
of his country, for this article there Avas no provisiouHhe least adequate, 
to tho charge. ' ' " 

There are in the llrvjbai’ee seven or eight clophants, near forty; horses, 
and a nuinbc*r of camels : these I deem au unnecessary charge, and 1 would 
recommend to the g(>ntlemeu of the Committee to baye tlio greatest part 
of tliciii sold, and tho amount appropriated to tho pjiynient of the liapthV 
debt, and retain only such a number as are requisite for form’s sakei 
but for this I wait your order. I. cannot conclude Avitlioiit Ttakinlf " 
the liberty to recommend to you, gentlemen, never to permit the zerniii* . ; 
diiry amlah to have anything to do either in tlic iiiatiagcmeiit of tlie; : 
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liousnliold or instruction of tlic’young Rajali ; and iihat till such time 
as he is of age to take charge of nis zemiiidary the person on the 
part of Govoninient at Dinagcpore •have the entire superintendencoi 
If this is done, and the establishment I have now the honor to lay before 
you is approved of, the Rajah, when he comes of age, will find his aftairs 
in a most prosperous situation ; and if those who have the management 
of his education do their duty, he will by that time have acquired such 
a knowledge of business as will prevent his falling a prey to the rapa- 
city of his amlah. 

I am, &c., 


Rungpom, 

The 22ud October 1781. 


RICHARD GOODLAD, 
Collector, 


No. 14. — Sec page 43. 

Extract from Mr, John KlioCs report to the Board respecting 
Saugam^ September 178‘J. 

Three years" residence in these districts has given me oi)portiinitios 
of hearing many things of* the conduct of these Sanyasies, which I 
take the liberty of sfating to your Board, 

They call themselves lakecrs, im^rchants and ryots, but their 
real profession is 'that of usury, and having the eonniiand of cash, 
they let it out at interest, some in the most artlnl manner to escape 
the law. They give a sum, suppose lis. 40, which is ])ut into tiM 3 
borrower’s luincls iu the ])resence of witness(‘.s, and a note taken at 
tlie rate of 12 per cent, per annum, payal)l(‘ in a month; but prior 
to this ihe party wanting the money agrees to give a. (lucour (sic) 
for lending the money : this is generally one quarter of the sum, rir., 
Rs. 10. He also keeps iu pay a ])eon or biirkuiida^? at the rate of 
Rh. 8 or 6 per moiitl!, to sec that be does not run away ; so that in 
the end th(j man only gets one-half of the sum he borrows. Otliers let 
out their money fromoi^eto six and a half per cent, per mensem, l)iit this 
is a trifle, considering the consequences. The man sliortly after may 
go and jniy flie tnoney borrowed, when behold, he lias a further chai*g (3 
for tJie drawing of the note, diicoiir td the iiioliurir, short weight, batta, 
shroffing, and takoorbarce charge : a new note is drawn out for all 
these additional charges, so that it becomes a debt of eternity from 
father to son. At the stated times tlie interest is demanded. H' he has 
no casli, his <diild is confined to oblige him to pay the money, and 
sometimes sold ; and as delay in payment is made, so is torture exe- 
cuted on the child, tliough not so as to leave the mark on the akin, but 
by keeping the child from food, putting it out in the rain or, in the 
cold season, in the dewall night, or putting it in the stocks or in 
irons. 1 never went into a Sanyasi’s house, but 1 saw in the middle, 
of the ccmijoand a large pair of stocks. 
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The petty Sanyasis, who cannot oppose a zemindar or a gomftSr ; 
tah, assemble apart, and take ait opportunity to carry him or both 
on the water, and there confine them till payment is made in part,: ; 
and security given for the rest ; and also until the expense of the . 
people who were assisting in their confinement is defrayed. Some zeraia-* ^ 
dars on these occasions give up apart of tlieir zemiiidaree to these 
usurers in the following manner : — ^The Sanyasi agrees to pay a fixed 
revenue yearly upon having the villages for a certain number of years, 
and to cancel his own debt from supposed profits, but in reality by 
mulcting the ryots and seizing tlicir grain. 

Others again have akrahs (place of residence), where they keep 
np a force of two or three hundred of their own sect, who go boldly to 
the ciitchcrry and demand the money lent, seize whatever revenue 
may be at hand, and if not sufficient to dischfirge their demand, carry 
off the naib or zemindar or some of the ainlah by way of security 
till they are satisfied. 

Complaints of the daring acts and cruelties of these Sanyasis must 
luive frequently reached the Collectors of these districts, if these people 
had not contrived by arts, throatenings, and severities to suppress 
them. The complainants themselves told rne, in excuse for not ap)>lyiug 
for justice and relief, that the Collectors’ distance was too great for 
them to bear the expense ; that the Sanyasis, if they learnt that they 
were absent with an intention of complaining, would seize and mal- 
treat their families, from whom, besides, they could not remain so long 
absent as to give time for summoning witnesses. In short, they always 
add( 3 d, I am a poor man, it was a deb^t of my fathers, and though I have 
paid it twice or thrice over, yet I cannot afford to go so far from my 
family for justice. 


No. 1 5. — See page 45. 

Proclamation regarding tits onthreak at Benares^ 1781. 

Fort William, ird October 1781. 

The daring and unexampled treachery of Rajah Oheit Sing to 
our Governor-General at Benares on the 16th August last, and the 
outrageous cruelty of the said Rajah to those officers and sepoys of 
tlio Company over whom chance gave him an advantage, ai'e too 
notorious to be particnlai’ly related in this proclamation. 

But it is the duty of this Government to di^clare to all those who , 
are dependent upon, or connected with, their administration that they 
are unanimously and most firmly resolved to punish in the most exem- 
plary manner acts of such rebellion towards the Company, and of such 
insult to the honor of tlie whole English nation. 

From the time that tire English were obliged to send forces to this 
country, under Colonel Clive, to punish those Nawabs who had unjustly 
attacked and murdered the peaceable servants of the Company, or, in 
other words, from the time the English took upon them, in their own ' 
defence, the administration of these provinces, the Company and tho 

M 
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English nation had but one wish, and their orders to their 
represantatiyes yitere continual ly tluxt they should act with justice to 
every rank of people in this eountsy.^^ 

It is well known how the law's of England protect even the lowest 
against those who are highest in power, and it is further well known that 
the Company, and at length the Parliament and King of England, have 
endeavoured to bestow upon every native of this country, under their 
jprotection, the same security that an Englishman possesses in England. 

It was in the true spirit of these noble intentions of the Company 
and the whole English nation that the present Governor-General was 
selected to be at the head of their affairs in these provinces ; for it was 
well known that he was beloved by the natives, that he respected their 
laws and their customs, and spoke tlicir language, and that he was an 
enemy to all oppression. 

One strong proof of his possessing such proper dispositions W'as 
testified to the present Rajah Cheit Sing, who derived bis whole powder 
as Rajah from the generosity and intercession of the Governor-General 
at Benares in 1773. 

In that year it is well known that when Mr. Hastings settled the 
Treaty of* Benares with thel ate Vizier, the Nawab Suja id l)owla, it was 
with the utmost difficulty and as a great favor that he obtained from 
the said Vizier Nawab the suniiud that constituted Cheit Sing Rajah of 
Benares. This act of goodness he did from his respect for the memory 
of tlie former Rajah Bulwan Sing, and in hopes that Cheit Sing would 
ever show himself grateful to the Company, 

Upon the same principles of justice, when tiie late Vizier in 1776 
ceded the zemindary of Benares to tlic Company, the rights held under 
the Nawab, his former sovereign, by the Rajah, were not only continued 
to him by the Governor-General under the government of the Com- 
pany, but new rights were conferred upon him — rights which gave him 
extraordinary power. These were the possession of the tert of Juan- 
pore, the coinage of the mint, and the duties of the kotwalli. 

The whole of tliese grants were settled upon thcjlajah Cheit Sing 
with every testimony of the confidence of this Government. But how 
deep has been bis ingratitude to his benefactor, how unwarrantable bis 
rebellion against the Company. 

And what must be the resentment of the Company and of the whole 
English nation, when they hear that a Rajah so favoured by them 
Attempted the life, and cut off the followers, of that very Govemor- 
Oeneral who had been to him the channel of their favor, and who, 
hearing of his foolish attempts at independence, bad trusted himself with 
a slender guard in Benares, hoping by his personal infittenco to recal 
Rajah to his duty, and to get him to assist the Company in the 
.present war-^a war very expensive to the Company, but which in its 
opmtion kept the dominions of the Rajah in peace and prosperity. 

when the Company and the natives are given to understand further^ 
&at the said Rajah has attempted by presents and promises to foment 
^ and disaffection among other zemindars dependent upon the 

i their wonted mercy can have no excuse. Their orders must 
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be strong and unalterable to punish in the severest manner such 
pies of ingratitude and disaffection, and at the same time to reiv$^ 
with the fullest favor those zemindars and others dependent upon 
Government who show their steadiness and attachment upon the present 
occasion. 

It will be observed at the same time by our superiors that* if the • 
Governor-General had been even harsh and unjust in his conduct to^ 
Gheit Sing, that Rajah ought to have submitted peaceably, and t6 ; 
have awaited the justice of the Company, who liave, to the knowledge of 
all Hindostan, done more than justice to other Rajahs, whom they suppose 
ed to have been too severely punished by their servants, as in the case of 
the present Rajah of Tanjore. 

It is in this manner that the Company and the English nation will 
judge of the conduct of Choit Sing, and issue their orders accordingly, ^ 

In the same spirit of justice we^ their representatives, issue this 
proclamation, and declare in the most solemn manner to all the Rajahs, 
zemindars, landholders, and others dependent upon our authority, 
that we shall never sheath the sword till justice is done to the honor of 
the Comp/Lny and that of all England, attached in the person of their 
Governor-General. 

And, further, we take this opportunity to declare with equal truth 
and solemnity to all the Rajahs, zemindars, landholders, and others 
dependent upon our authority, that we never shall, while we manage the 
affairs of this country, permit the faith of the Company to be broken 
to any person, nor pormit any of our servants or agents to commit 
oppression or make unjust exactions of revenue. 

The English, renowned over the earth for their good faith, hare 
upon that jirinciple towards their friends, as well as from their bravery 
against their enemies, become the most powerful nation in the universe ; 
and we, as their representatives in these provinces, should be unworthy 
of our situation if we were less ready to support and reward the fidelity 
of those attached to our Government, than to punish those who attempt 
to insult it. 

By order of the Hon'ble the Governor-General in Council. 


No. 16. — See page 45. 

Address of the Rungpobk zemindars regarding the administra- 
tion OF Warren Hastings, 1788. 

Translation of an address from the zemindars^ 4’^., in the Pergunnah ^ 
Fiikercoondy^ in the district of Rungpore^ to Mr^ McDowaU^ 
Collector. ; 

We, the zemindars, chowdries, and canoongoeofthe pergunnah of 
Fukercoondy, and of the pergunnah of Coondy in the district of Rgng- ; 

E ore, having heard that Warren Hastings, tlie late Governor-General,, 
us fallen under the displeasure of the gentlemen in Europe from w 
accusation of having treated us with cruelty and oppression, ajod of 
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having extorted from us by fraud or by force sums of money to the 
ruin and desolation of the Company’s dominions ; this matter has been 
misrepresented to the Government We are perfectly satisfied with, and 
unfei^nedly thankful for, the justice and moderation of the abovemen- 
tioued gentleman’s administration. We think tiiat, having beard of a 
report totally void of foundation, were we to neglect to give a true state 
of the case, it might tend to our condemnation at tiie day of Judgment. 
We therefore lay before you a ])apcr which we have voluntarily drawn 
up as a testimony of our satisfaction in the mildness of his govern- 
ment, and we hope you will send it to tho gentlemen in Calcutta, to be 
forwarded to tho gcntleiueu in Europe, as wc deem this to be essential 
to our welfare at the last day. 

Signed by the zemindars of Rungpore in number sixteen, as also 
by the cmioongcs}. 

(A true translation.) 

JAMES GRAHAM, 

Amsfant, liiniffpore. 


No. 17. — See page 47. 

OuKOAUAM Tupa's LisTTHR TO Captain Alexaxder, Mahoh 1786. 

Translation of a letter fiviu Gumnrarn Tepa, addressed to the zemimlar 
ew ployed on the part of the Com/muy at Cossmywujc. 

Your letter is arrived, and I am aeqiiainloJ with its contents : it is 
written that I have killed 12 men, have forcibly cjirried off 100 men 
women, and cliildreii, with 500 head of cattle, and many eflects ; that 
in consequence you nie.an to put me in confinement and carry me before 
the presence of the Coiiii)auy. This may be done, but o'li tllat day you 
will SCO what colour will be produced when iron is beat Jigaiiist iron.' I 
am not like the fumes of the poj)py that ascend and dissipate, neither 
am I like unto a encumber to be taken and eaten, [Quotation). 1 hold 
the bridle and will not turn out of juy road. I will sacrifice my lie-id 
or scjzo your crown.” There has ever been a firm connection and 
frieudslup between the Cojuj)aiiy and Nepaul. I now hoar from idle report 
tliat th<y wish to wage war with mo. Very well, I am prepared- 
nevertheless my enemies are Dnn'uj» Deo, Miihadoo Siixlar, and Mwl 
seram. They are allowed protection in your country ; if you will <nve 
them- up to me, I will then release tho people demanded. Furtlier tSere 
have been violently taken from my country 600 cows, 500 buf- 
faloes and bullocks, with other tilings, such as musk, satins 40 
muskets, 50 tulwars, and 30 largo goats. It is for you to replace 
these thinas, otlicrwise I shall take you prisoner and carry you to 
Nqiaul. Take this as a truth, consider it urgent, and attend to it well, 
i ■■ ■ 
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No, 18; — See page 15. 

Letter from the Bhootan Subahs regarding the succession to Bijnee^ 
November 1791. 

Translation of a letter from the Cherung Subah on the part of the 
Deb Rajah to Lietitenant Crumps Gormnauding a Detachtnent from 
the Gth Battalion of Native Infantry at Jaghigapa, 

After compliments this is the news : — When Rajah Hurry D(^b 
Namiiu was killed, according to the orders of the Deli Alaha Rajah, I 
went to Bijnee to investigate the iact. No respectable persons at Bijiiee 
could relate the particidars of his murder ; tla^y w(Te therofoi’o asked 
whom they wished to have as Rajah, and replied, that the late Rajah 
had no children, but that the Nazir Coor was his brother, whom they 
wished to succeed him. On hearing this, the Deb Rajjih gave a suniiud 
and siropa to Mohinder Narraiii, Nazir Coor, and establislied him^ in the 
office. No one man hinted that Hurry Deb Narrnin had a son, nor did 
I ever hear any such assertion. I now hear th;it Hurry Deb Narain 
had a son. ^Tis well. If such is the case, wdiy did not the amhih write me 
so. Had they done so, the settlement woidd certainly have bcHiii thus 

* B tho Nawab ^ Bijueo Nawab and 

the wrLr mcaiirTho Chaudry* lui VO seized and carried away tho Rajah, 
Bezawnl Htatioiiml on and that they have seized all the horses, cln'sts and 
the part of Govern- other property of the iiine qJ’ Rajah Slieeb Narrain and 
naiigmiuitiy, whom Since, and have also disgraced the Rajah s wives, 
he means ' by the You are a servant of the Cluuidry, and the distributor 
term. Olmudry is of justice on the part of the Gove*rnor, but there is 
not 80 0 ear. distinction between the Deb Rajah and the Com- 

pany ; they are one, as you know. Wlio creates such disputes 1 cannot 
tell. Bijiieo is not within the Company’s territories; it lias always been 
tho property of the Deb Rajah, with which you ai’c also probably 
ac(|uaint(‘>d, I cannot tell whether you gave orders for s(‘izing and 
jiluudering the ll«jah, whether the orders came I’rorii the Hiizzoor, or 
whether the Nawab and Chaiidry did so of their own authority. 
This is not my fa ult, but yon will be acquainted with the facts from the 
representation of your own people. 1 claim justice from the Council 
and from the Coinjiany. If you will send back the Rajah and his jiro- 
pcu't.y, do so. If not, it wdll bo a ci*ime should there be any delay in 
this respect ; there is no crime in the Company’s plundering the zemindars 
and ryots of the Deb Rajah. Let an answer be speedily sent. I shall 
then certainly plunder the zemindars, putwaries and ryots, &c,, of 
the talooks, and then carry them into the hills. Be assured of this, and 
you must answer for it to the Company and to the Governor-General. 
You will be unable to fix tlie crime on me. I again call for justice on 
the. Company, If there is any crime in acting this, then let the Rajah 
of Bijnee and his property be speedily sent to the Khellah at Bijnee. 
All tiie respectable persons in Bijnee, including the Dewan and Buxy, 
conspired to murder Rajah Hurry Deli Narrain, and now they wish to 
charge this fact upon the^^Nazir Coor.. When it is enquired into according 
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to justice, it will be found that even the Nawab was concerned. By 
examining the old Dewans Ghema Burrooa and Bui Burrooa^ in the 
presence of the Deity, all this will come to light. Perhaps some orders 
in writing on this subject may exist. This is certainly known to the 
Deb Rajah, and his messengers are ready to set out. Let an answer 
be speedily written. Burrahazary, Booteahmaray, Khoologaut and Ada- 
barry have been attached by you. This is no crime, but if you do not 
send back the Bijnee Rajah with his property, I shall sweep away all the 
people and cattle even in those districts, and whether I can convey 
them or not to the hills you shall afterwards see. Let an answer be 
speedily sent to this letter. Dated the 20th Assin 1200. 


Tramlation of a letter from the Jumpie Snhah to the Havildar and 
poyB stationed at Bipiee for the protection of the place. 

Aflfer compliments, I have heard tliat you are come to seize the 
Rajah of Bijnee ; what is this ? The Bijnco Rajah is a dependent both 
on Bhootan and on tiie Company. The deceased Rajah having been 
killed, and no one being ibund eaj)able of business, the Deb Rajah 
sending for his brother, Mobiiider Narrain Coor, and tinding that he was 
a son of a Rajah, gave him the khilliit and buxoea of Rajah, and 
appointed him to that station according to ancient custom. The 
Company and the Deb Rqiah are one; the Deb Rajah does not object 
to the Company’s procecaings, and as lie appointed Rajah Mohinder 
Narrain Coor, the Coiui»any will comfirm him. This is a matter of 
course. These disputt^s arc created by low persons at the Sudder and 
in the Mofussil. It is a small matter, and may be soon settled. While 
yon remain there, the ryots will be alarmed and desert the country, 
and if they quit it will be gi-eatly injured, nor will the business of tbo 
Company or the Deb Rajah go on jirojxirly. If this is represented 
to the Deb Rajah, he will be displeased. It is a trifling business, and 
therefore I have made no representation to him. Y(>ii must certainly 
remove^. • If listening to the advice of low peojile you contiiuio where 
you are, you wdll be in fault and must answer for it. Know this from 
me. Dated 16th Kartick in the year 282. 



No. 19. — See page 26. 

Comparative Statement of the quantity of Paddy and Rice to be obtained for a Rupee in the years noted below* 
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No. 20. — See page 34, 

Average charges attending the collection of the revenues in the 
; district of fiungpore : — 

Suddcr Charges, 

Per cent, on the Budder jumm^. 

Invest on money borrowed in by the zemin- 
dars to enable them to anticipate the 

Mofussil collections ... 2 4120 

Allowances to the gornastahs, naibs, mo- 
- hnrrirs and other siidder officers ... 5 4 10 

■ Mofus8.sil peons placed over the zemindars 
and their officers to enforce payment 
of the revenue and obedience to the 
orders of Government ... ... 0 10 13 0 

Gutcherry expenses including buildings, pa- 
pers, ink, pens, mats, oil, &c., contin- 
gencies ... 0 15 12 0 

Total Siidder Charges ... ... 9 2 18 0 

Mofnssil Charges. 

Allowances to pntwarries ... ... 2 6 2 2 

A putwarry is the principal officer of a 
village on the ])art of tlic zemindar or farmer, 
who keeps fill the accounts and collects the 
royenuo. • 

Allowances to bnssoyniahs ... ... 2 4 19 0 

The care of the villagi^ is entirely under 
‘ the busseyuiah. It is his i)arti(ailar province 
to bring back desertcH'] ryots or to find others 
to occupy the lands. He also regulates tlie 
rents of the ryots, and alfnrdsthcm protection 
agtiinst rihy iiijnstice on the |)art of the put- ^ 

warry. The office is electi\'e, and the ryots 
may confer it on whom tlicy please; but 
before they can change, a busseyniah, tli(^y 
iuii.st obtain the permission of the zemindar 
or farmer, which is rarely refused. 

Allowances to halinangees ... ... 1 14 5 0 

The halmaiigee is a very useful officer. 

When the village or talook is large, it is 
. divided into girds or divisions, and there is a 
halmangee to each division, whose business 
; it is to be acquainted with everything tliat is 
done in it. lie must know the name of every 
% irian in his division, and what profession he 
I fellows ; also the exact boundaries of it, and 
of ground in the possession of 
mdividfual ryot. ^ 


> ■/. 
’Sv--"-" 
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Allowances to surd ars ... ... 0 5 12 0 

The surdar is a revenue officer, who is 
constantly in attendance at the Mofussil 
cutcherry to carry into execution the orders 
of the patwarry. He has under him a certain 
number of pykes, according to the extent of 
the village. 

Pykes ... ... ... 0 15 15 0 

The pykes are employed under the sur- 
dars in summoning the ryots and in enforcing 
payment of the revenues. 

Arindahs ... ... ... 0 7 17 0 

The Jirindahs are employed in attending 
treasure ibr one place to another, and in 
carrying letters, &c. 

Tokedars ... ... ... 0 15 15 0 

A tokedar is an officer stationed by the 
zemindar in lands whicih arc klias or un- 
farmed. In tliis case all the other officers are 
under his control. 

Ameons •... ... ... 0 5 19 0 

Araeens arc deputed on contingent ser- 
vices in settling disputes, and occasionally to 
measure the hinds oi* refractory ryots. 

Mofussil peons ... ... ... 0 8 5 0 

This ex])ense is incurred in enforcing 
payment of the revenues li oui tokedars, pat- 
warries, &c. 

Ink, paper, pens, oil, &c. ... ... 0 3 12 0 

Total Mofussil charges ... ...10 8 2 0 

Total average ditto ... ... 19 11 00 

Rnngpore, ^ 


N 
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No. 21. — See page 46. 

EstahUshnent of the Rungpore Collectorship (1781). 


Chargea^ Collcctiona* 

Sicca Rs. 

French A roots. 


The Collector ... ... ••• 

1,200 

0 

0 0 





Houfio reut 

200 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Bs. ••• 

1,500 

0 

0 Oor 

1,638 

12 

0 

0 

AsBistaat, salary, boose rent, Ac. 

600 

0 

0 Oor 

655 

8 

0 

0 

Surgeon ... ••• 

300 

0 

0 0 





House rent v- ••• 

60 

0 

0 0 





Total Sicca Bs. 

360 

.0 

0 0()r 

393 

4 16 

0 

Hewan’b Office — 








Dewun ... ••• 

150 

0 

0 0 





Shoristadar 

40 

0 

0 0 





2 Persian Moburrirs ... ... 

60 

0 

0 0 





4 Moonsliccs ... ••• 

50 

0 

0 0 





4 Dui'terbuiids 

11 

4 

0 0 





Jemadars and Ilurcurraba ... 

60 

0 

0 0 







» — 


371 

4 

0 

0 

The A STJ Office — 








1 Cazancliy 

40 

0 

Off 





2 Muhnrrirs t-. 

35 

0 

0 0 





1 Foddar ... 

10 

0 

0 0 





1 Purky ... ... 

10 

0 

0 0 









95 

0 

0 

0 

Tasbil Office — 








Tassildar ... 

50 

0 

0 0 





2 Persian Moburrirs 

35 

0 

0 0 









85 

0 

0 

0 

Kotwally Establishment 

• 



300 

0 

0 

0 

French A root Ba. 




3, .338 

12 

16 

0 

Deduct liattu U} per cent. ... 



282 

11 

1 

0 

Total Charges, Collections, per month. Sicca Es. 

. 




3,056 

1 

15 

0 

Charges, Zemindary, 



•A 





Nuncar Zemindars, per annum, Sicca Its. 

19,358 

8 

3 Oor 






per men. 

1.613 

3 

7 

0 

Charges General. 









Cntcherry contingent charges 

• 



100 

0 

0 

0 

Diet to prisoners, estimated at per month ... 

■ 



200 

0 

0 

0 

Charges lor transporting treasure and hoondia-:: 

. 



400 

0 

0 

0 

Premium ou killing tigers (each head) 

• 



10 

0 

0 

0 

Total Charges General, per month. Sicca Rs. ... 




710 

0 

0 

0 

Charges, Poolhundee. 








Charges, Poolbuiidee, per annum Sicca Rs. 600, 








or per mouth ... 


■ ■ ■ ■ 


50 

0 

0 

c 

Abstract. 

1 Per month. 

1 Per annum. 


Charges, Collections ... Sicca Rs. 

3,056 

1 

15 Ooi 

36,673 

5 

0 

0 

Charges. Zemindary ... ••• „ 

1,613 

3 

7 0„ 

19,358 

8 

4 

c 

Charges General ... ••• „ 

710 

0 

0 o„ 

8,520 

0 

0 

c 

Charges, Poolbundee ... ••• „ 

50 

0 

0 o„ 

600 

0 

0 

0 

Total Sicca R^. •« . 

5,429 

5 

2 Ooi 

65,151 

13 

4 

0 
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No. 22. — See page 46. 

Establishment of the Zillah Adawlut at Rungpore (17 d3.) 




< 

00 

" 


Jud^o and MllgiBtTat(^, per annuia, Sicca 





Ks. 26,000, or per month 

2,160 10 

8 


Ecffistrar 

600 

0 

0^ 


Rurijcon 

400 

0 

0 


EeulofaCourt 

150 

0 

0 


CLEEKa. 




1 

Portujrucse Writer ... 

75 

0 

0 

1 

Native „ 

5(1 

0 

0 


Dewinnt DeI'AETMENT. 




1 

Moulvy 

100 

0 

0 

1 

I’uiuiil 

60 

0 

0 

1 

Shensi adar 

PK) 

0 

0 

-1. 

Bengal Mohurrirs Or 25 each ... 

1(.M) 

0 

0 

3 

Persian „ „ 25 „ 

75 

0 

0 

1 

Moensheo 

60 

0 

0 . 

1 

Mullah 

5 

0 

0 

1 

.Briihiuin 

6 

0 

0 

1 

Doctor 

10 

0 

0 

J 

Na/.ir 

25 

0 

0 

1 

Kjiib 

15 

0 

0 

26 

Pe<»is. 0 4 Its. per month 

KM) 

0 

0 

1 

Mirdah 

10 

0 

0 

1 

Bliee.sty 

4 

0 

0 

I 

.Mchter 

3 

0 

0 


Paper, pens, and ink 

30 

0 

0 


F ovz n Aii\: D upa rt m ent. 





Mohiivrirs and Akrajaiit ... ... 

350 

0 

i 

1 

.h'lnulfl.ir ru-.‘ 

20 

0 


2ti 

(Mjuj>rjisfi(V8 

8i) 

0 

0 1 

1 

Mirdah 

26 

0 

0 

30 

Burkuiida/es 

00 

0 

0 

1 

Tiibhah 

20 

0 

0 

1 

Ta/eMtihiirdur 

4 

0 

<1 

1 

-lellaud 

4 

0 

0 

1 

(iurieuiid 

4 

0 

0 


Kotwal and Pjkos 





For ApniERENOiRG Dacoits. 




80 

Burkandii7.es 

320 

0 

0 

4 

G'unlwjirR 

60 

0 

0 

4 

Afohurrirs 

20 

0 

0 

10 

Pykes 

40 

0 

0 


Total Sicca Biipeea ... 



lis. A. P. 


3,21C 10 8 


126 0 0 


002 0 0 


307 0 0 
JOO 0 0 


440 0 0 


Es. A. P. 


4,970 10 8 
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No. 23. 

A Statement of the Trade with 




Siceu Kupecs. 


To Sait 60, (XM) raaunds of 82 sioca weight ; prime 




niMl at Culnah, at a mt^dium raUr, Sicca 




ItupucH per lUO Co.’8 iQuundl. 




Sicca Ivupocs 

146,400 0 0 



Freight for tranaportin^ ilic above to Gowulpurali 




ut Jia. 45 per 100 likuuiKla 

27,000 0 0 





173,400 0 0 


To a Factory vrhich will coat Sicca llupcca 


30,000 0 0 


„ Fiorlnrv cbui’^es lor one ycjir at least 


15,000 0 0 


„ Mr. liuillic, tUcA^o iit’a aalary for ono 3 "ear 




])ri)l.'ubly 


18,000 0 0 


„ CbarfifcM of mcrcliandi/c in trajisporting the 




rolurub received from Assam to Calcutta ... 


6,(.X)0 0 0 


Sia-a Ku])ces 


242,400 0 0 


To InkMTcsi on tlic above for one vear ut 10 per 




ecu 1. per annum is ... 



24,240 0 0 


Sicca llupeea 


200,040 0 0 


Battu 10 per cent. 


42,002 0 0 



1 

1 

1 



Curnmi liiipcca 



300,303 0 0 

- — 

— 




Tins sLulemuut dues not include the very 
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—See page 53. 

Assam j cls it is at present^ for one year ( 1787 .) Cr, 


33j Salt of 82 sicca weight 

which reduced to 9a sicca weight, 
, the weight the Assammecs pur- 
chase at is only mauiids 
Deduct wastage iu transporting 
ditto, which is at least 3 per 
cent. ... 


62,903 9 0 


1,687 9 0 
61,310 0 0 


Mauiids 

At 4) A. Its. per Muiiiid 
This sum to bo paid from Assam us follows, viz . — 
In Mugguduoties, 2,225 mauuds, at 00 A. Ks. p(‘r 
mauudis... 

which at doublt^ Cordge per maund makes 
li 1,508*} double (Jurdge, the cuvreiit pric^^ at 
Calcutta is 18 Siocii Jtupees per double (V>rdge 
this w'ill produce a proiit on 178, 0(X) A. Km. oI' — 
In Stick Lac, mauuds -1,001 0 4A. Ks. lO.tKtl 
(’oiton „ 1,450 „ 4i „ 5,S00 

reppi?r „ 201 „ 20 „ 4.020 

Ivory „ 32 „ 45 „ 1.110 


Arcot Kupoies 
Advance on the above artiohis on an average 
taken at the highest sale never exceeds 25 
percent., or 

Arcot Kupees 
Deduct Governujont and Cuinpuny *8 duties, 6 ikt 
cent. 

Deduct Coinmission on the sales, 6 per cent. 


Arcot Kiipoes 
DaUa 8 per cent. 

By "Factoiy romaining Sicca Ks. 30,000, or Cur- 
rent Kupecs 

Current Kupecs 

By loss on the Concern in oru; year 

Current Kupt^is 


Mauuds. 

00,000 0 , 01 


Arcot .kupecs. 
173,000 0 Oi 


27,2(54 0 0 


205,204 0 U 


Arcot Kupecs. 


205,204 0 0 


20,329 0 0 


0,816 0 Ol 


238,409 0 oi 


11,920 0 0! 
11.020 0 O' 


23.810 0 0 


274.50!) 0 0 
17,106 8 0 


231,734 8 0 
34,(H)0 0 0 


200,531. 8 0 
I 42,707 8 0 

i ■ - - 

309,302 0 0 


great risks uf the river iu truiisporling the gonds. 
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No. 24. — See j)Mge 48. 

Lid and Estimate of Artides of Tmpoftation from Xrpaid to 
JJenffal, and those exported from iJience to Xepaul, 


Jmpo7^ts. 

Gold, wrought and iin wrought ... ... 40,000 

Silver ... ... ... ... 15,000 

(\)[)]»er ... ... ... ... 7,000 

Ihuss riaies ... ... ... 3,000 

Iron ... ... .. ... 2,000 

Spicios, Bricli, Bark f(»r llooka-siuikcs, ic. ... 4,000 

Cliiretta, a hittcT li(;rh ... 500 

Beckinah, a poisonous drug ... ... 500 

Meetali, &e., ditto ... ... 500 

Jajuii, a kind ot‘ e<»arse cloth ... ... 500 

flutluinimgs(‘y, a drug ... ... 1,000 

(\>lton of Nepaul ... ... ... 5^000 

S<»li:iga, borax ... ... 5.000 

Wax ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Saul Timluns ... ... ... 10,000 

Munzoet, a drug ... ... ... 5,000 

Lak ..c ... ... ... 5,000 


Rjports. 

(^)ral Beads 
( )inaiuouts, d('wels 
W liiie Clolli, 

Sdk, Silk and Oloilis, <Vc. 
Toliaeeo, soorulic 
(loor, molasses 
Brazil Siig-ir 
Salt 

Jlelelmit 

(1iulpe<*, ie., kind of eouras.s 
Ginger 

Lak, ill its erude stick.., 

Uliaok 

Long ]\'p|u.'r 
Bog! ‘■poor Sooii.scos 
Silk 

(.'loves ... ... 

Niitnirif.;, iVe. 

Cloth i’litlioos 


ViUNG)*f>liK. 
2'2iuiJali/ 17111. 


... ],01>,(H)0 


... 10,000 
... 20,000 

5.000 

7.000 

... 10,000 
..« 2,000 

1.000 

... 10,000 
a,ooo 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
... 2,OOo 

.5,000 

... 10,000 * 
2,000 
... 4,000 

;.. 10,000 

... 1,07,000 
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Governniont. 


No. 25. — See pnge 48. 

Account of Nepaul given by a very intelligent person, wlio was 
sent into the country (disguised as a fiikeer) by the Collector of 
lluiigpore, in consequence of a report that the Nepaul government was 
collecting together a large ariny. Tliis person left llimgpore in March, 
and returned in July 1786. 

The kingdom of Nepaul is governed by Rajahs, 
who seem t(* be des])otic princes. 

The present Rajah, Rund liahadur Shah, succeeded his father when 
he was about three or four years old ; he is now a very comely youth, 
about twelve, and a lineal descendant of the eigliUi generation from 
Rajah Ram vSIiah, wdio ])ossessed the government many years ago. 

The Rajah’s residence is generally at Calmandoo^ where he has a 
palace, adjoining to which is tlu^ treasury and artillery park. The 
present Rajah’s uncle, Jklmlur Shalt^ transacts all the affairs of govorii- 
m(!nt;andthc men principally eutrusted by him arc — linnsom 
Jtiijgui Parriy Rundyut Pan% and Damodnr Pavri^ who are said i.» bo 
very w(j 11 inibrmed and caj)ablo in biisiue.ss ; but though be takes ilu'ir 
opinions on all (Xicasioiis, he always decides upon his own judgment, 
lie never had the most distant idea of breaking with tlie English. On 
the contrary, lie wdshos to strengthen and cement the friendship which 
subsists between the Rajah and the Company. 

The army of Ncjpaul consists of thirty thousand men, of wdiich 
^ nijio or ten thonsaml are biirkundaz(^s, and the 

remainder are armed with swords, exer?))(ing thirty- 
two companies of s(q)()ys, each company consisting of from 120 to 
240 men ; the whole amounting to about six thousand. Most of 
their fireanns were made at Oatmandoo, though they have some 
English muskets, wJiich are said to lia vc fallen into their hands at tlie 
time Cossim Ally Klian was overcome and obliged to quit Nei)aiil. 
Tlic soidkrs arc all inliabitauts of the billy country, except throo 
bmidred, who ani natives of Ilindoostan, and arc distributed amongst 
the difl'ererit corps in the j)roportion of five or six to each. Ze/ier 
Sing holds the apj)ointinent of jmy master to the army; he has, how- 
ever, nothing of the otliee hut the name, as tlie troojjs receive, in- 
stead of money, jaglieers, whicli are settled at the raUi of from one to 
five rupees per niontli each man. Thc excTcise of the troops is alto- 
gether different from that of Ilindoostan, and tlujy an* so miicli attached 
to their own mode, that tliey decline the use of any other, though they 
have petqde among them who are capable of instructing tliein. The 
preseut Rajah does not wisli to increase the number ol' men in thfi army, 
but has ordered a cori)s of six hundred sepoys, from 13 to 14 years of 
ag<^ to be raised for his own ncarrg* Two luindred 
and fiJtyliave been already levied, and tlie remainder 
are to bo enlisted ?is soon as possible. The two best 
companios of sepoys, which consist of tw’o hundred 
and forty men each, are commanded by two suba- 
dars, named Ham Munng Ilmjom and Budder Smg^ 
who are of short statures and dark complexions, but 


* Train cr suite. 
It is njoro than pro- 
bable that tho raising 
of Ibis corps gave rise 
to the report of the 
government collect- 
ing au army. 
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vory stronff and active officers. The thirty-two companies of sepoys are 
stationed as follow, viz , : — 

2 companies at C'atmaiuloo, to take care of the treasury. 

(5 ditto for the Rajah’s swarry. 

13 ditto sent to the eastward, to the banks of the G unduck, 

ajjuirist the hill Rajahs. 

5 ditto at He(jackpore, &c. 

1 cOm)):iny at Ncrrajliurrec. 

1 ditto at Muckvvanporo. 

4 companies scut into dilfcrent parts of the country. 

Of the above com]vanies, twenty-two were raised many years ago ; 
the nanaimhn- were funned by the present Ibyah and liis lather. 

The artillery of N(*paul is said to consist of twenty-four service- 
able guns: the person who gives this account savv six 
^ ‘ of th(an, from four to six p()iind(TS, in readiness lor 

the fic‘ld, find was told that there were cigliteoii others at the treasury 
adjoining to llui Rajah’s hons(».. Th(.‘.re arc also two nnscu'vicealile gnrls 
at Nyakoie, four at (xoorkah, seven in ratim, four in l^autgong, and one 
(unfinished) at Nerrajhiirreo 

The Rajah keeps up no eorrespondc'nee 'with any of the hill Rajahs, 

. except Ma/i(i(htU Sem, lh(> Jlajah of‘ l^aiijKih whoso 

onniM loiiH. (laughter <»f* thirieon years of* fig(^ he married in the 

• A. D. i < 86. nionth of Maiigli 1192. lie also (auTesponds with Rein- 

dia, to whom lu^ latidy sent a vjikeel with presents of eliowrees, salgrams 
(a kiini of small round stone worshipped by f.h(‘, Hindoos), pods of musk, 
&e. This vakeel, wliosc^ name is Buhuddvr, is a Bralnniii of the Angiiuliot- 
tery tvihe, born m^ar Lnekiiow, and was formerly sent with presents to 
Reiniiia, from ^Nhom he hrouglit some in return. Therein another vakeel 
'who once went with presents to Assoph ul Dowlah. 

The revenues of Nc'paul, exclusivt', of all .jaghcers, arc said to 

Revenues. Jiuiount to twenty laklis of Patna sicea rupees per 
annum. Ri*,v(‘ri lakhs are college ted from Turraiwee, 
tlireefor the customs on IIki Rooteali border ; two lakhs and fi fty thousand 
are produced from the gold mines ; fifty thousand from tliosc of copper, 
iron, lead, brimstone, itc. ; two lakhs are c()llt‘eted from tlio district of 
Kepivul, and five lakhs from the liilly country, ])ossessed till lately by the 
other hill Rajahs. The person who gives the account was informcHl by 
Raj Gooroo, ihc Rajah’s private prii^st, that the ready money in the 
Ueasury does not amount to less than three or four crores of rupees. 

Tlie gold mines, which are generally farmed, are near Roioee, Le- 
dairli\ and Dwjwndd^ where the fai'iner eauses the 
gold to he wrought, unless ho can sell it nuwroufrht, 
at tl?e mines ; but wliou the mines happen not to be let, all the gold is 
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carried in its crude state to Catmandoo, where it is wrought, and either 
sold or made up into plates, jewels, and ornaments for the Rajah. The 
gold is not produced from ore, but is collected from a particular kind of 
brown sand, which is found under rocks and stones on the sides of the 
hills. Besides the gold mines, there are some of copper, lead, &c. 


Ncpaul is of great extent, and is quite surrounded by very high 

. hills, of which those on the north side are the most 
Natu«oftheco»ntry. ^ 

cultivated, and producing in plenty every kind of grain, as wheat, barley 
peas, rice, &c,, wdiich are rather dear owing to the number of 
inhabitants. Tlic face of the external country is very pleasingly 
interspersed with rising grounds, andisalmosteiitirely free from jungles. 
The air of the cliirifitc is in general uTiv/holcsorne, but particularly so in 
April and May, during which months it blows a pestilential wind, atttnided 
with a great deal of rain, ^^he (jouutry is intersected with many rivers, 
the largest of which is the Jungar^ Avhich during the raitis descends 
with a loud noise from the hills, and runs with such rapidity as w'holly 
to preclude the use of boats. 


Tlie Patna sicca rupee is the most common in this country, 
Money though the Rajah corns a small kind of rupee callcjd 

luetender niuUy^ 'whleii is stamped on one side with 
Seeree. Semo. Secrce Gorncknaat^ and on the other wiili Seeree Seerce 
iiecree Ihivd Jiahadur Sliah, with the figure of a knife in the middle. 
They are valued at about eight annas. Copper pice are used in eircula- 
. tioii instead of cowries, and the currency is in general about 84 of 
them lor a Patna sicca riqxic ; they have also a small silver coin called 
a daam, valued at four ])iee. 


The chief towns are Catmandoo, wliich contains 18,000 public 
^ buildings and about ^50,000 iiiliabitaiits, Patun, 

^ whicli contains 22,000 houses and 250,000 in- 

habitants, smdr\Paufgong, in Avhich are 12,000 houses and about 150,000 
inhabitants. The streets are broad and Avell calculated to throw off 
tlie watei’, but the entrances to the houses are very narrow, and few 
of the houses are above eight feet in height. The domcis of the 
Iliiidoo tem])los and some of those in the Rajah’s palace are faced 
with tiles, and have the tops of them adonied with gilding. 


Ezponscs. 


The monthly expenses of the Rajah are as follow, rtr.; — 
Rs. y 0,()00 for the wages of 800 servants. 

„ 2G,UOO for mutsuddies. 

„ 30,000 for the expenses of tlie country. 

„ 8,000 for the expenses of the artillery park. 

„ 14,000 for sundries. 


Its. 1,08,000 


o 
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The followinjif !s the route of the person who gives this account 
from Ilungjjore to Catiiiandoo : — 



£o 8 from 

Bungpore 

... 0 

Nawabgunge 

... 10 

Mungulbarry 

... 8 

Jarnarypore 

... 8 

Ournai 

... 11 

Papulah 

... 11 

Nawabgunge 

... 9 

I'liniia 

... 9 

Sahebgunj 

... 22 

Dangmarra 

... 10 

Kullaputteo 

... 9, 

HuTiTioomannagur 

... 8, 

Joinagur 

... 5, 

Janniickporc 

... 10 

Piitla 

... 4 

Tooloo Chowah 

... 8 

Kummullah 

... 8 

Sidulhi 

... 4 


Kliooreote 

... 10 

Dumbuteba 

... 10 

Piinclnuikoo 

... 9 

Dhoobikbili 

... 10 ' 

Catmandoo or 

PUBS- 

puttee 

... 8 


four of which is through a very thick 
jungle. . 

tlinje ditto ditto, 

two and one-half ditto. 


Some grass jungle. 

There is no wat(jr for 6 kos, the road 
running through a jungle where are 
tigers, el(‘i)hauts, &c. 

A munher of rivers, stones, and 
jungles. 

The road runs for 7 kos through very 
large hills, and the Uajah has built a 
fort with a pass about J kos 
from it. 

The fort is made of bamboos stuck 
close in the earth in t^o rows, wdth 
large stones between. 

Tlio road runs by the side of the 
Cossee, winding through hills, some- 
times ascending ^ kos and again 
descending. 

The road lying on the banks of rivu- 
lets and winding through the hills. 

There is a hill named Dhobihali in 
this stage ; over it is a very good 
road winch runs for near 2 kos. 


Completed kos 2Q1 
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No. 26. — See page 

Account of the City of Gour from an old manuscript (anonymous). 

The City of Gour is now so entirely in ruins, and tlie whole so 
overgrown with jungle, that it is with difficulty those buildings can be 
discovered, of which there are still some remains. I made a few 
memoranda at each, and took copies of all the inscriptions I could . 
find, which are carved in marble and placed in the fronts of them. 

The kellah is so entire a jungle both withinside and without that 
there is no passage to be made through it. There is now standing one 
side of the rampart and wall, which appears to be upwards of thirty 
feet high and a quarter of a mile long ; and from pieces to be seen in 

difierent parts, I should suppose the kellah to have 

This wall is built of 

for about two feet, .and with- 
in the bricks are worked uj) with mud, the whole thickness of the wall 
at tlie foundation making about 15 feet. I am at a loss to form an 
idea of the kinds of defence wliich could be made from a wall of this 
height, in which there do not at present aj)])ear even loopholes for the 
discharge of musketry or arrows. If there are any buildings within, 
they are concealed by the jungle, which is so thick that I could not 
discover any signs even of the gateways that must have led immediately 
into tlie fort. 

Two gateways are standing to the northward, which, from tlioir 
appearance, I am induced to conclude must have formed a part of the 

entrance, but they are 

the wall, that they can have been only the outward gates ; of one there 
is remaining only a single arch ; of the other, the whole is standing ; 
sxnd the archway, iu length, breadth and height, is equal to any in the 
fort at the Presidency, Avith lodgements on each side in the same 
manner. It is built for the most part of brick, there being only some 
rough marble stones in each front. 

The muckb(Uifth is a burying-placc, built of bricks, the gateways 
and walls of which are voiy curiously ornamented with figures and 

flowers impressed in the bricks when they were burned, and 

similar to the Dutch tiles in Europe, 

and which to this day appear to have received very little detriment from 
time or weather. From this j)laco Ciiptain Adams removed tlie two 
finest tombs in the city, said to contain two Kings, named Hossein Shah 
and Nusrut Shah. What became of the most prineipal parts of these 
tombs, I cannot learn, but I believe they are in Calcutta, and there are 
now by tlie waterside five pieces of black marble polished on two sides, 
twelve feet in length, two feet high, and two feet thick, which were part 
of them. 

The mosque is in tolerable repair, and is inhabited by a fakeer. 
There is nothing remarkable in the building or curious about it, except 
a small stone with the impression of a foot, Avliich they impose upon 
the people for Mahomed’s, and say it was brought from Medina 25Q 
years since, and carried to Moorshedabad by Surajah Dowlah, but ir^ 
turned again by Meer Jaffir at the iu& tauce of his priests. 
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iNSOniPTIONS. 
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^.rL ^ I i J iJ J ^ ^ Itl— j ^ A** I aJp I w # ^ I 

* , 1 , 1 ^ i ^.j ^ //^ ^ 

(On the door of the huildin" containiiiff the ‘ Kaduni Sharif or Holy 

^ foot : 

KiTsitiTT Shah : 937 Hijra. 

On the gateway of the same : 

H OSSEIN SlIAH : 

22 Mohurriim, 909 Hijra.) 

The monument is about 100 feet high with a winding staircase. 
At the foundation it may he alamt 20 feet diameter, and at tlio top 
b feet. It is built (snti rely of brick, but tlioro are no inscnjitious or writ- 
ings by Avhicli I could discover the time of its being erected, or the name 
of the person Avho built it. 

The Sonah Ulusjeod is a place of worship, said to be built by 
Niisnit Shah in 932 of Hijra, and consisted of three ranges of 
arches, with a solid stone wall in the back, and was roofed by small 
domes being thrown fi om arch to arch. The hmgth of it is 15G feet, 

and the extreme breadth about 80 (?) 

Arches of fourteen i'eet in height, eight fe(!t through, and eight iwit and 
lialf w'ide, with a ])illar between each, which shows a front of 2-^ feet, 
and is exclusive of the foundation on which the arches are Ibrnied. 
Over every pillar and over every arch there is a slab of ])olished 
marble, and above that a trifdc cornice. There is a second range of 
these arches alsc/’perllict, and some at each end of the building, all of 
the same size and order, and making together about six and thirty. 

In the back wall of tho building, oi)jtosite to each arch, is fixed a 
niche of marble, supported by two pillars of the same, which, as well as 
the inside, arc all polished and carvcxl with great labor. They are 
about 7 feet high within tlio roof, and tho ornaments are carried up 3 
feet higher. Their form is a semi-circle, the extreme breadth of which 
may be 4^ feet. There are (i of these standing at [jresent, and two or 
three ttikcai down, but not carried away. Before Oiis building thcro 
was a court-yard Ibrmed by a stone wall, with a large stone gateway on 
each ride j and in the centre (»f tho front two gateways, one without tho 
other. The arches of them are about lo feet high, 13 feet through, and 
9 feet wide. 
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Inscbiption 


ij.-' » j I J i Jy. / 

yj^ 


ejitu/ 1 I I ^ j. ■;<’i j/u; 
yj (j/^,>/l jt: >/ l/L 

*/ ^ I ^ <* ) «Cl ^ I ^ I ^ (L^J I B ^ I 


£r-^* ^ 




Cli 


(XusiiUT SnAn. Dale, of erection^ 037 Hijra) 

To llie westward of tlio city is a small rivtir, which, in tho driest 
ficnson, always reiahis a lew feet of Avater, and it seems to he the oiilv 
defenee there (H’cr was on l.hat (iiiarter. From the south to tho north tliero 
have lie(!U many ramiiaris thrown up in a circular form, and whicdi are 
now remaining! at the distance ofkos or kos and half from each other. 
Idle ontiirmost oi' them reaches to Malda factory, which is situated about 
six kos to the uorlhward of the kollah. 
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Some statistics of present Administration^ 


FISCAL 


Revenue. 


Imperial — 

Jjsuid Revenue Collections (1871-72) 


Net r(‘e(ji[)ts after deduction of discount to pur- 
chasers 

Ineoiiie-tax Collections 1871-72 (on all incomes 
amounting to Rs. 750) 

Excise — 

Mfls. Sra. Oils. 

Opium (i<55 35 0 sold) 1,41,570 0 0 
Guiijali (317 16 13 used) 33,721 0 0 
Country S|iirit (5,306 

gallons used) ... 8,902 0 0 

Fees on Muddut licenses, 

&c. .... ... 2,129 0 0 

1,86,322 0 0 

Deduct charges ... 7,612 0 0 

Side cost of Opium ... 46,654 0 0 

54,266 0 0 

Net revenue ... 

Fines (1871)... 

Local — 

Ferries (127 in number) ... 

Toll bars (10 in number)... 

Founds (19 in number) net proceeds... 

Zeniindary Dawk Fund ... ... ... 

llegistration Fees 

Town Fund, llungpore ... 


Rs. A.P. 
9,74,880 0 0 


1,63,245 0 0 
38,183 0 0 


1,32,056 0 0 
6,340 4 9 


21,929 0 0 
3,215 0 0 
835 0 0 
7,206 0 0 
5,042 0 0 
6,402 0 0 
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ClIABOES. Rs. A. P. 

Total cost of Officials and Police of all kinds, as per 

statistical return, 1871-72 ... ... 3,60,783 0 0 

Civil and Sessions Judge — 

Estahlislment. 


1 Sorishtadjir 


... 120 

0 

0 

1 Translator... 


... 100 

0 

0 

1 Nazir 

• mw ■ « « 

... 100 

0 

0 

. 1 Head Clerk 


... 7.5 

0 

0 

1 Peshkar ... 


... 54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant. 


... 30 

0 

0 

r» Civil Court Aiiieeiis 


... 320 

0 

0 

1) Moliurirs ... 


... 204 

0 

0 

5 rihaprassies 


... 27 

0 

0 

3 •Dut'tries ... 


... 15 

0 

0 

15 Peons 

... • 

... 95 

0 

0 


Total Rupees 

... 1,140 

0 

0 

Subordinate Jndpro— 

EatahltHhiuent ... 

... 

... 331 

0 

0 

Six MoonsiHs — 

*1 ota 1 Ksiahlhh ment 

... 

... 1,604 

0 

0 

Collector and Ma^risfr-ite — 

Deputy Collector and Joint Magistrate — 

Collector s Kstablishrnent, 

1 Hoad Clerk 

... 80 

0 

0 

1 S<H;<)ud ditto 


... ;io 

0 

0 

1 Third ditto 

• • • • • • 

... 25 

0 

0 

1 S(M*i.^hladar 

9 • • ■ • ■ 

... 128 

0 

0 

1 Peshkar 

• • ■ ■ ■ • 

... 54 

0 

0 

1 Uecord-k coper 


... .54 

0 

0 

1 Accountant 


... .54 

0 

0 

10 Mohurirs (a: 24 


... 240 

0 

0 

1 Treasurer . . . 

• • ■ • « • 

... 65 

0 

0 

2 Poddars 

■ • • ■99 

... 22 

0 

0 

2 .Duftriea 

• • • • • 1 

... 13 

0 

0 

1 Khalasi 

■ ■ • ■ 

5 

0 

0 

1 Furasli 


4 

0 

0 

1 SwCCpCT ... 

• • • • • V 

3 

0 

0 

5 Orderly Peons @ 5 

9 ■ 9 • • ■ 

... 25 

0 

0 


Total Rs. 802 0 0 
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Magistrate's Estahlishment, 

Ra. As. P. 


1 Head Clerk 

136 

0 

0 

1 Second ditto 

25 

0 

0 

1 Head Molinrir 

52 

0 

0 

1 Record-keeper 

34 

0 

0 

5 Molmrirs 

116 

0 

0 

2 Dnftries 

13 

0 

0 

3 Orderly Peons @ Rs. 5 each 

15 

0 

0 

1 Sweeper ... ... 

4 

0 

0 

Total ... 

395 

0 

0- 

Wlierc a progressive salary is attached to a ministerial office, 
salary drawn at the ])reseiit time is given. 

the 

Two Deinity Magistrates. — 

Kstahlislunent^ each ... ... 

45 

0 

0 

Deputy Magistrate, Suh-division GK"ebanda. — 

Kstahluhnicnt ... 

191 

0 

0 

District Siiperin ten dent of Police. 

Assistant ditto. — 

Office Establishnieiit 

150 

0 

0 

Police Force. 

6 Inspectors 

900 

0 

0 

19 Sub-Inspectors 

1,160 

0 

0 

39 Hoad Constables 

655 

0 

0 

350 Constables 

2,259 

0 

0 

* Monthly cost... 

5,124 

0 

0 

Medical Officer 

Educational. 

Pour Deputy Inspectors ... 

325 

0 

0 

Rxingpore Zillah School, 

Head Master 

150 

0 

0 

Second Master 

60 

0 

0 

Five Under Masters 

135 

0 

0 

Two Pundits 

45 

0 

0 

Sundries 

15 

0 

0 

Total 

405 

0 

0 


(Govt, grant, Rs. 200.) 


P 
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GENERAIi, 

Jail. 

The daily average number of prisoners confined during the year 
(1871) was 244, and 11 in the Lock-up at Bhowanigunge. On the last 
day of the year there were in confinement 211 men 1 woman, of 
whom 138 men 1 woman were Mahomedans, and 73 men Hindus. 

The total cost of the jail during the year was Rs. 15,943, or an 
average of Ks. 02-8 per jirisonijr. The not cost, alter deduction of the 
profits realized irom manufactures, was Es. 12,999, or nearly Its. 51 per 
prisoner. 


Monejj Order Office. 

There is one office at the civil station : the particulars of work 
(1871-72) are as follows : — 


Nmnher of 

1 Anioiint of 





Amount 
of commission 
received. 

Number of 

Amount of 

orders issued. 

orders issued. 

orders paid. 

orders paid. 


Bs. A. V. 

Ks. A. P. 


Ks. A. P. 

2,1 i)! 

1,41,21(5 6 0 

1,490 10 0 

i 

49i) 

42,1 ;31 7 0 


Bimh^ fustabluhcd 1871-72. 


Number of 
Di'positors. 

Amount 
de|M».sii(‘d 
during year. 

Amount 
withdrawn 
dining year. 

Amount 
remaining in 
deiiosit. 


Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Eb. a. P. 

21 

7,029 0 0 

590 0 0 ' 

1 

! 

6,139 0 0 
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Schools. 

. The following Table shows the number of schools and scholars 
according to two returns, the departmental and census. As regards the 
number of scholars, the census return is probably the more coiTect of 
the two : — 


Description of Schools. 

DBrAHTMENTAl UeTURN, 

1871-72. 

Census, 1872. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

N umber 
of 

Scholars 
in hooks. 

Nunihov 

atU'nd- 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Govcnimoiit Vernaculjir 

... 

G 

164 

103 

3 

58 

Aided Eni;lisli Middle Class 

tf #• 

ID 

312 

227 

5 

74 

Aidi‘d Yeniacuhir lor Hoys 


29 

811 

518 

115 

1,826 

Aided Vorriacular for Girls 


C 

G4 

38 

3 

22 

Day rat.slialas for IJoys 


IP.) 

2.721 

1,014 

62 

C77 

Nij^lit I’alshalas for Doys 


29 

4D!.t 

300 

2 

30 

Privale English llij^li Class 


1 

57 

37 

3 

101 

Privato Vernacular lor T5oys 

... 

5 

' 1G9 

121 

21 

196 

Do. do. for Givis 


2 

9 

0 

1 

9 

Now Day Palsliala 


4 

77 

60 




MoktoLkhaiias * 

... 




9 

48 

Aided Ni{;lifc School for Boys 





2 

29 

Private do. for do. 






3 

33 

Total 

... 

241 

4.823 

3,327 

229 

3,003 


Chariiable Dispensaries. 

There are seven dispensaries, two at head-quarters, three miles 
apart, one at the sub-division, and lour in the interior of the district. 
The three fon ner are partly sii|)por ted by local subscriptions. Of the latter, 
one at Olipore is wholly maintained by Maharani Swarnamalii of Cas- 
simbazar, and the three others are principally supported by the zemindars ; 
that at Batashun by Lachrniput Dugar of Moorshedabad ; that at Toosh- 
yanda by Babu Koinoni Mohun Chowdry; and that at Kauldna by 
Babu Mohima Baiijan Boy. 
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The following Table gives particulars of their working : — 


Name of Dispensary. 

Dale of 
eslal)lish- 
inent. 

Number of 
In-Patients. 

! 

Number of 
Out-Pa- 
tients. 

Remarks. 

Rniigl)()ro . Civil 
* Station 

1847 

152 

5,795 


Miihimintxe 

1868 


3,690 


Bhow^auigiinge ... 

1864 


252 


Olipore 

1867 


3,829 


Bataslmn 

1867 


2,047 


Kankina 

1871 


3,023 

7 months’ 

Tooshvanda 

' 1872 



work. 

Total ••• 


152 

18,636 



Moomiffees. 


Flaco wlicre situated. 

Distance from Civil 
Station. 

Suddor Moonsiffoo 


Bliotmari in Kankiua, east of Tecsta 

20 miles. 

Barobari in Fanga, east of Teesta ... 

26 „ 

• 

Olipore in Baharbuud, cast of Teesta 

28 .. 

Gy ebanda in Babarbund, on the Gbaghat 

66 „ 

Kumargunge in Sorooppore 

12 „ 
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Police StafionR. 


Names of Stations. 

Distance from 
Head-QuaHers. 

Mabij^nngc in Coondy 


... 


Nisbetgungo on the Gbagliat 



3 

Outpost Kaligunj 



11 

■Taldiika in Cazoerhat -i- 



25 

Dimla ditto ••• 

••• 


37 

Furunbari in Kankina, cast of Tccsta 



24 

Darobari in Tanga, on tbo Dburla ... 

• •• 


26 

Nagosari in Bbiturbuud, cast of Dburla ... 



44 

Outpost Fulkumnr ... 



60 

Olipore in Babarbund, east of Tccsta 

• 


88 

Outpost Sundarguiige 

• •• 


24 

Cbilinari in Babarbund, on the Brahmaputra (sub-division) 


40 

Sadollapore in Warigaeba (Ednikporo), on the Gbagbat 
division) ... ... ... 

(sub- 

38 

Bhowanigungo in Fi'^iladaba (sub-division) ... 

• •• 

« • • 

44 

Govindgungc (sub-division) 



48 

Outpost Folasbbari ... ... 



36 

Firgunge in Burrobilla ... ••• ... 

fl ■■ 


24 

Molong in Batasbun ... ... 


... 

11 

Kumargungo in Soroopporo ... 



12 

Durwani 


••• 

30 


Distilleries. 

There are four distilleries for the preparation of country spirits, one 
at head-quarters, aud three outlying ones at Dimla, Nagesari, and 
Olipore. 
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LIST OF PERGUNNAHS. 


Aliliat. 

Aindahar. 

Andooali. 

Arsliadpiir. 

Baharbund. 

Bahinaiikunda. 

Bairiperi. 

Bairishekpala. 

Bajitpur. 

fLiamoiidanga. 

Batashiin. 

Baiissut. 

Bhiturbnnd. 

Burrobillii. 

Oazeerluu (Chakla). 
Cooiidy. 

Edrakpnro, 

Ftiit(‘lijiingporc. 

FuU(di|)urt\ 

Gangiiagar. 

I si am bad. 

Kabil|)nr. 

Kaiikina (Cli.ikla). 
Kiiriiibiiri, 

KLas Taluk. 


Klietlal. 

Kunj Ghoragbat. 
Khu])i. 

Maimantpur. 

Mastali, 

Muktipur. 

Munlliana. 

Paika. 

Paiiga. 

Patiliidaba. 

Peri. 

Perikhiilisa. 

Poladoslii. 

Puriibbbag (Cliakla). 
Pyrabund. 

R(>kaiij)ur. 

Sherpur. 

Sl}orbiitta. 

Sliukiirguzari. 

Soroojporo. 

Taluk KhrLslmai. 

Toj)a. 

Tulsliigliat. 

Ddasbi. 

Warigacha. 



APPENDIX C. 


Agricultural Return and Gazetteer^ compiled ly Mr, J. Craivfurd, D.C,S,y 

( 1871 ). 

In order to give a concise view of the agricjultural operations car- 
ried on in this district, mouth by month, tlic information required as 
to tlio names of the various crops grown, with the j)criods of tlieir sow- 
ing and reaping respectively, and a mention oi’ the soils best suitc^d to 
each, have been thrown into the ibrin ol‘ a calendar, which is annexed. 
Particular efforts have been made to obtain all the names by which tlio 
various kinds of dhan are known to the peasantry. These liave not been 
altogether unsuccessful, as may bo seen from the very formidable cata- 
logue (jf uncouth names which follows the calendar. Omitted, To dis- 
tinguish the kinds of rice, how(*vor, on any scientific princijde, or to 
say even whether any real distinction whatever exists between the kinds 
of dhan denotc^d by dirterent. names in diffenmt ])arts of the country, 
would require more botanical kuowledge than is at present here avail- 
able. 

The chi(3f dhan crop of this district is that which ripens inNovem- 
her and I)e<iember, and (ionsists mosl.ly of transj)lanted dhan, Tow^ards 
the east of the district, in tke wint(ir months, this crop seems almost ex- 
clusively to oc(!Uj)y the land, and throughout the district it is more 
important than crops of any other kind. The lauds to the east of the 
district are somewhat below the general level, and very subject to 
river inundation ; consequently a usage there (^xists of transplanting the 
(Ihnn twdee, once on to somew'haL high and rich land before finally plant- 
ing it out in the marshes. This process is said to render the seedlings 
somewhat more hardy than the ordinary ones, and enables them the 
better to resist floods. Also, th(j seculiings being of a considerable height 
w'hcn finally phiiiled out — hmd more deej)ly covered w’ith w^ate^ tlian 
usual — becomes available lor tljo reception of tlio plant. The system 
also, it is said, effects a considerable saving in sc(jd, tlie shoots from (?ach 
seed of dhan being divisible on final transplantation into many ))lants. 

Of other crops, the imj)ortanc(j varies very much in different ])arf 3 
of the district. Mulberry is not to be seen near head-quarters ; wdiile 
it is very common in the south of the district. Bugarcjino is culti- 
vated to any great extent only in the %vestcrn and southern parts of 
the district In the north and north-west, ginger and tobacco are 
staple ])roducts, the lands there being C(>m])aratively nnfavorablo for 
the cultivation of dhan. Jute is extensively produced throughout tlio 
district, but is perhaps most cultivated towards tlic (^ast, especially on 
some of tlie eburs ( ) of the Bvahmapuira. Com])ared with more 

southern districts, indigo is a very unimportant crop here. The maim- 
factm*e has entirely passed out of the hands of Europeans, and the 
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greater part of the crop now oultivated is carried to factories dotted 
over the country and in the hands of native manufacturers on a small 
scale. The plant is cultivated chiefly in the central and north-western 
parts of the district. The betel leaf and the betelnut are largely con- 
sumed by tlie inhabitants, and pan gardens and })alm orchards are met 
with in perfection everywhere. 

The only attempt made, as far as is knovrn, to improve the quality 
of tlie grain used as food here, was the late introduction of Carolina 
paddy. The seed being improi)erly treated as winter rice, the crop un- 
I'ortunahily failed. In 1840, a very superior kind of sugarcane was 
introduced by some European gentlemen ; the cultivation rapidly ex- 
teaded, the yield of sugar obtained being some 25 per cent more than 
that yielded by the ordinary kinds, and the (?ane became known by the 
name of Sahcl)au Kusa ( ) • unfortunately, in a few 
years, a blight fell upon it in the shape of insects, to whose ravages it 
fell a victim, and is now extinct. 

Within the last thirty years the cultivation of dlian has extended 
in the most marked manner. The increase, it is said, may bo safely 
stated at 75 ])er cent. No such improvement, however, has taken place 
in the prodiurtivo junvors of the land, which, it is generally believed, 
havx‘ considerably deteriorated. Constant cropj)ing, on unscientific prin- 
ciples, where no fertilizing inundations are of constant recurrence, 
must naturally produce this eftect; but much is to be hoped for from an 
improvement in the art of agriculture, which here is yet in its infancy. 
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Naues Of CuOFS. 


Seasonh op Sowing, 


A])l. : May |.ruiin July Au 




Bengali. 


J. -O'rcals ] , Hiirly lie; ut Hiiriii(f mip ' Dhaiiyn aiw, asu, bitari. 

or hluidui, (llmiiyu 

otlionviNG cftlk'tl 
lu'luri kliuTidii, ihsli 
rnbi, chimiiiuiia or eljuu- 
liiuJia abad 

¥»f5r 

j 



(ff) Ivil-iimn dus dbiinya 


(&) Alls (Uiunya 

’®rt^»r sTt^rr. 


Srabun. 


; Bliadro. 
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TKANBFLA.irTINrr, llEAFINa, &C. 



IvinuuKS. 


.Tlio nninos of lliis dhan aro clorivod 
I’roni lli(* rn]>icljty with W'hiidi it cotnoH 
<0 matunty null riixyns. Tht* vurio- 
ti(w goiirmlly thrive; bent mi a lif^h 
sandy soil, mid ninny kinds fail onliro- 
ly should w'lilor Indian on thp land for 
any haijrl.h of tiino. In its rultiva- 
iion it rpi|nin.'K iiiucli inoro at font ion 
tlinn tin; wintor (.Top riro, and it is 
uiiicli iijon; olfirtod by tin; moidiMits 
(>f tin; sf'iisnns. and Is imurh mort^ 
liablo to failnro. This ricc' is rciijicd 
frnnj tlvi; land. wh('V(> it is sown, it not 
boinf; (niNtomary to Iransplaiit it: in- 
d(.‘<.‘d, tlu?i’o an.* only two varifitios 

(Ihvanua and chiipalo 'Q 

with which tronsphni- 
tation is inor ath'mptcd. ICiifhty 
years n|;o it -was estimatod ilial of 
tin* I'in; prealinicrl in tlnMlistriot, uns 
rict; roriiji'd only about ono-ei^rlith, 
and this, to tin; presout day, rornains 
ahont, (Ik* pv(»porlion. Aus dhuu 
d(M‘s not ccinio much inlo the innrkot, 
it hi'intr <-‘hi(“l)y ironsunn'd by tin.* onl- 
livalors th(*inselv(‘,s. .Alls dlimi is di- 
' idl'd inlo tbotliri'i; classc'S tniMitioned 
in I In* lalilc, acoordinir to tin* nn'lhod 
{•fits cultivation, arnl aerordinj; to tlio 
wmI ils varieties suit best. Tin- naiiiea 
of these varieties, as known to tin; 
jieasanlrv, an* ^nven in llio Ajipcudijc 
at length (ouiilUid.) 


Till*, varieties of this specMVs of dimn 
are eiimn(‘rnted in Appendix A (oinil- 
led); l.l.i(’y jUfrow best on land of a 
lii;.jh description. At tin* end of Bai- 
sakb they may be sown on (ho hif;h 
l idi lands, from which crops of su^pir- 
carie, tobacco, and mustard, have been, 
obtained, and thou they prove very 
l>roductivc. 


The varieties of this dhnn will be found 
in A[»tM*ndix. B (oiriiMi'd). They 
suit laud of an ordinary description, 
n(;ither reipiiriugf it to be very high 
or veiy low. In Magh they may Imj 
sown on land, from which a crop of 
w inter rice has heen obtained. 
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Class. 


Naves op Cbops. 


English. 


CeroHls 2 


Wiiiter ricA 




Bengali. 


Seasons of Bowiko, 


Apl. 


|May. 


Juno. 


July. 


Au 


.£9 

.ea 

PQ 


-a 


Joli Aub dhdnya 

'srfsT STTstT. 


(«) 


Auab, hnraanti or heunti 

(lhanyft(^pf*r, 

^ *rtsfT), 

otherwise colled lai^li 
lihtirif or atinnliii 
kliiiiida 

Wf& siTTl 

1 Rnpa or rooya dli/lnya.. 

ic?rf*fi 5fi cijTSTri 


2 G.aelihi dlinnja 

t’tify srtJij.) 


Sown 


Rea 


pod 


triuiN 


Iransplaiited 
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TBA2rBPLA.NTINO, BEAPiaO, &C. 


foat 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 1 

Jon. 1 Fob. 'Mar. 

' 1 

|apI. 



Him A U KM. 


The variotiefl of this rice will be found 
onnnu*rtit(’fl in Appon'iix C (omittoil). 
TIu'y require u low moist, soil, and 
nri^ generally sown in Iho beds ivf 
blieelsnnd rivers. Winter rice is oi'U'ri 
sown on the same ground as Iheso 
varu>ti(>s, and at. the stirmt time, and 
this after the renioviil of tlio nus 
crop springs up, it being brouglit 
forward by the ruins, and givi^s a 
se(‘otifl crop at ibe same lime as 
the other winter rice. 


! 

i 



! This kind of dlinu doriros its namo 
! from the period when it ripens, and 
I the lime it takes to come, to luuturity. 
Dy far the gn'uler y)roporti(in (d' llie 
riee prodiieed in tlii.s district i.s winter 
Tin* dislinetive feature in its 
cultivation is the transplantation. 
The varieties that are not l;riin.s])lanted 
being e(nnj>aratively little cultivated 
here. Tint two classes arc mcatioiicd 
below. 


planted 


j pc’d 


Be- 1 transp lanted ; ... 


I 


I 


I Sown I 

i 

I 


Sown 


The variet ies of this dlmn arc given in 
Appendix I) (omitted). In the lirst 
insiaiice it is sown ou high land. On 
llii'tir.st min ri;nd(‘ring it sulfieiently 
moist, wlieri the Sfssi lings are about a 
foot high, they are gradually t.rans- 
plantt'd toniRrshY soil, MS IhiM hecomea 
j-eady for fheiii in about 10 inches of 
wahT. This land need not he of the 
lowest deseriptiiiii, hut it must bo 
sui-li ns in the rain is covered with 
W'ater. In the eastern part of the 
district, bc?tw(s'n rivers Testa, Darin, 
and Rrahmiiputra, a variation is often 
introduced in the cultivation. Tlio 
dlmn is transplanted twice. First, 
wlieii about ii foot high into high dry 
land, where ii ia well manured 
and w'cH'ded. When about two f<‘0t 
high, it is re- transplanted on. to wet 
marshy soil. This ])rael.iee is said to 
render the jilntils more hardy and to 
saA'o seed, the shoots from n sirigJo 
grain f)ftcn being (livid<sl into nine 
or ten plants. Dhan, whim thus cul- 
tivated, ia chllcd gachhi dliuu. 
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(■LA S3. 


NaMKH 01’ CHOl’B. 


SliABOITB OF SoWIIfO, 




I Aj)I. jMay. 


I June. 1. July. 


Au 


llpngali. 


^ j 


(h) j liuim, Loim or booya 
I linnanti flliitnya. 

I (1?1, Tl 

iCTt'S^ srt^TI.) 


So \VM 


CV real.'^ !• WHieai (Irilieum) 

„ J Corley (lionliMun) 

Gala (iiveiia) 

Millet ()):iiueuni itulicuui) 


Alillef (|»:iiiieuiri iniliHce- 

Lim.) 


Gam 


(5f5l.) 


ll.— dri'en 
Crops; S 


10 


U 


Pulse 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Yab, p(‘r.a or ]>!iyn.Ta. | 

Ot or jai. j 

(«§ ?1 wt) I 


Iviiuu, bniiga or kmigv\. ’ ; lieiipotl 

5T1 i , 


China. 


(ftifl.) 


Mas 

(>im 

Thakari killiii 

Bora kului 

(at^ 5PT5fTt.) 


Kuiite kalai 

I (^o 


... i ... 


... I ... 


S«i>vu 

I 


I)it It) 


.Dll lo 

i 

j 

Dill to 


Srabun. 


! BhaL. j. 
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Su wn This kind nf wintftr rico is not usually 
transplaul(Ml. It is sown in tlio bods 
of bliools and rivta's, utlon, ns abovo 
nol(‘d, iiloiit; with aiis dhiui. As iAe 
mins Roiil imif*, and tlio vvii h'r of I lie 
bh('(‘Is and rivLTs risos, Iho diian grows 
a )»L(*o, and (In; slont ut tinios ul tains 
llio Icngtli of oven V2 l(M‘t. lljr* cul- 
tivation of ihis M]>ccics of dhiin is not 
ni all oxtcnsivo in this dislrict. Tho 
varieties of li , as named by the 
santry. will be found in Appendix 
E (omitted). 

liea ped nigh rich land, eareiully cultivated, is 
riajuired lor this crop. 

Ditto Ditto ditto. 


Dit'to A high dry sandy soil is th(‘ best for 

I this crop. Chur land (l(»es well. It is 

often sown along with indigo. 


Sown ... This crop is grown on low lands moist, 
but not marshy. It i-s oxlcriHivcly 
cultivated on nojuo of the Brahmapu- 
tra churs. 

... Heap- This also requires a somewhat moist 
ed. \ soil. 


Suits a high di 7 soil, but requires little 
cullivaliuii. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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Na«eb 

)F Cbofb. 


Beabons 07 SoWIVG, 




Apl. 

VLay. June. July. Au 

Class. 

English. 

• 

Dengali. 

Baisakh. 

Jaisbt, 

Assar. 

Srabun. 

ll.-Croen 12 

Pulse (cyl-iHus cajuii) ... 

Arahurkdl&i 

Sown 




• 

„ 13 

Ditto 

■STB? Tl 

Dliala hunt 





„ U 

Diilo 

(*rri1 tt) 

Liil bunt 





■ 

„ IJ 

IVas (pisum saiiouiu) ... 

(HT?r 

Alaiur 





„ 10 

Ditto 

(2r&?i.) 

PHtndi Toatiir 





17 1 

Pulse 

i 

Sondmug ® 





18 

; Ditto 

Krishna mug 



... 


10 

Ditto 

Ghuurdmug 



... 


„ SO 

Ditto (liilliyrus pativus) 

Khe.suri 

... 




21 

1 Ditto (ervuQi liir.salum) 

Musur or musuri kdldi ... 



• *> 


23 

111.— Oil 

Sfuids 2d 

i Kidney liean (dolidros 
caljang) 

Miisliird (Miiiapisrumo.sA) 

Burhhut or barbbute 

Ray’ 

Onth- 

ered 

• 


... 


21 

Ditto 

(att) 

Mdglu Burshya 





„ 25 

Ditto 

' kayali surshya 

Dhepi surshya or swclto 





» 36 

Sesame (sesamum oricn- 

sarsliya. 

Bukta til or osu til 


C 

ui 


1 

tale) 

(ITS! f5«T ^ 
fSH.) 
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Names of Chops. 

Clabb. 

English. 

Bengali. 

i 

TTl.— Oil 
Beedo 27 

9 

Scssmie (scsamum oricu- 
talej. 

Eri.sbna til, or liomunte 
til. 

Jfl 

„ SB 

Cafifnr-nil or pnlma 

(riciuiis com- 

iriuiiu) 

Eranrla putra, or henddpn t 

*^ir ?1 

lV...Fibreb2M 

Jute 

Eoshta 

« 30 

llCTOp 

Son 

(cHT*!.) 


CiLinfi grass (rhiai) 

Koiikurn 


Hibiscus connabinuB ... 

Moshta, or mcsliln pal ... 




V.-Tubers 3 1 

i (linger 

1 

Adrnk, or ndn 

„ 32 

1 

TuvnitTic 

Horidni, or baldi 




„ 33 

Arrowroot 

Arrowroot 

(^rcsinii^.) . 

„ 31 

„ 35 

Potato (solanum tuboru 

Aram componulatum ... 

Biluti olu 

01 

(«?r.) 

i 


Sbahoitb op Sowing, 


Apl. 


May. June. July. 


Au 







•4^ 


C8 

■1 

"S 

ei 

CO 

n 

i-a 

<1 

Leave 

8 ga- 



lliortd 

... 

... 

l^lant- 


... 

cci 



l)ug 



up 



Ditto 

... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

... 


C 


! Srabiin. 
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TUANSPLANIlira, Bl! APING, &c. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. j Feb. Mar. Apl. 


3 

^ t; 

JS « 

■**1 M 


a S 


I Suits a high dry land. 


Leave a ga-’ This is not usually sown in fields, but 
ithereti is plant (kI round lionioaieud, ibrmiiig 
seeds g aiber- a sort of lence, and is often, too, plant- 
led od along boundary liiios. A kind of 

I silk worm is led on tlir b'aves, and 

oil is expressed from the stalk. 


Pliiirted 


Plan|tcd 

Dugiup 


Tliis crop does well ilu’oughout tlio dis- 
triel, but is eultivatod most exten- 
sively on tlic‘ liriibiQcputni cliurs. Low 
marshy soil is unsuiLed to it. 

A liigh dry soil is most suitabb; to this 
crop. 

This grows wiH in various parts of tlio 
district, but tdiiefly on t.lio churn in 
the rivers. It is principally usod for 
making llsbiug riots. 

Little grown in this district. The beat 
native paper is made from it. It is 
cut when 4 or 4.1- foot high, and grows 
up again. 

Grown on a high light soil. 


DugjUii P-lanlcd 


PlautcJ 


A rich dry soil the host. 


Planlted 
Dug; up 


Not eu1tivat(‘d in fields, but generally 
planted in and around the homestead. 
Most of the yaiu-likc rords mentioned 
may be dug up when a year old, or 
allowed to continue growing for a your 
or two mere. 
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Clabb. 


NaMEB 07 CsOPB. 


English. 


Bengali. 


Bbabonb 07 Sowiiro, 


Apl. 

May. 

June. 

July. 


An 


I 

'S 


»S 


V.— Tu- 
bers 36 

r 

Arum indicum 

M&n 

(’itsr.) 

»i 

87 

VanriUB kinds of ilio po- 
tato or yum tribe. 

Baija kaehu 

f> 

3H 


Mnnyi alu 

Vi 

iJB 


Pul'd, or gol iilu 

»i 

40 


Dhoba pat alu 


41 


Uali puoya ulu 

II 

42 


Gojaiilu 

If 

43 


KsUirnil bbog alu 

T> 

41 


Msiebb nlu 

11 

43 


BundariyUj or topat alu ... 

«f 

46 

Prli'kly— potato 

Kunta alu 

ti 

47 

SwTft pot«t<i (rod con- 
VolvullLS biltlllllS.) 

Sokalu or sulcurka nd 

II 

48 

Ditto white 

Dbula sakarkand 

fi 

40 

... 

BiULSplinr kaebu 

fi 

CO 

... 

Atiya kaehu ... 

II 

61 


Megh lul kaehu 

II 

62 


Bilh kaehu ... 

11 

63 

Onion 

OhholApeyuj.,. 

II 

61 

Large onion 

Burapcydj ... 

II 

Co 

Ooi'lie (album sativa) ... 

Lasun or rosun 

•1 

66 

... 

1 


Srabun. 
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Tkansflakting, KsAFiira, &c. 


gust. 


Sept. 

Oct. ' 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


Bbadro. 

1 

< 

1 

w 

Agrahen. 

Fous. 

•a 

es 

£ 

Choit. 


... 

... 

Flail 

Dug 

ted 

up 

... 

... 

... 


Not cultivated in fields, but generally 
])lanted in and around the boinestead. 
Most of the yam-like roots mentiraed 
may be dug up when a your old, or 
allowed to eontiuuo growing ibr a 
^ year or two more. 

... 


Dug 

up 



... 

Plant- 

ed. 

Ditto. 

... 

... 

... 

Dug 

Plan 

up 

ted 

... 


Ditto. 

... 

... 


J’lim 

Dug 

led 

up 

... 

... 


Ditto. 

... 

... 


Dil jto 


... 


Ditto. 

... 

... 


Dii 

to 


... 


Ditto. 

... 



Dit 

to 




Ditto. 

... 



Dil 

to 


... 


Ditto. 

... 



Dit 

to 


... 


Ditto. 

... 

... 





... 


Ditto. 


Dug 

u]i. V 

Ian tod. 

... 


... 


'riirivoB well on high light soil. 


... 

Plant- 

ed 



Dug 

up 


Ditto. 

... 


Do. 



D 

0. 


Ditto. 

... 


Dug 

up 

... 

- 

... 

Plant- 

ed. 

Ditto. 



Dil 

to 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 

Ditto. 

... 


Dii 

to 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 

Ditto. 

... 


Dit 

to 

... 


... 

Do. 

Ditto. 

... 

Flout 

cd. 


Dug 

up. 

... 

... 

Ditto. 

... 

... 

Plant 

ed. 

Transp 

looted. 

... 

Dug 

up. 

Ditto. 

... 

... 

Dit 

to 


... 

... 

Do. 

Ditto. 


Eeuabeb. 
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Class. 

Names of Csops. 

Seasons of Sowing, 

Engllah. 

Bengali. 

BBBSI 



Baisakh. 

Jaiaht. 

-J5 

1 

to 

VI. — CUCUT- 









bitaC'eouK 









riaots 

c 

r»7 

Momordicfi uhaTaniin ... 

Matiya kaill& 

... 

... 





»> 

G8 


Bara kailla ... 



Gatho 

red 

11 

69 

Tinttlo gourd 

Lun, labu, or kudu 

... 

... 




So 

11 

60 

Motuordim (Ivarantiii ... 

liankarol karkotak 

... 

... 

Galhe 

red 

11 

01 

Cncuinb(<r (oufuiius bu> 

Ivoliini kbira or Hhira-i 


Gallic 

red 



■■ 1 



. livus). 

or Bonoyas. 






1 

11 

62 

Pumpkin or wbitr* gourd 

Panikumra or clialkumra 



Gath(' 

red 



(boiiincu.'^ii rcrilbni). 








11 

63 

Lulia aruta ;> ugula 

Jbmgaor iara-i 

... 

... 

Bit 

10 


1) 

61 

Snako gourd 

Cliicbiiiya 

... 


.. 


Gatlie 

fi 

65 

... 

Ghritakumra 

Gatbo 

rod 





11 

6(1 

••• 

PuUil or jmlw al 


... 





11 

67 

Mi'lon 

Biiiigi 


... Gather 

_ 








(id. 




11 

68 

Wiilvr-nif'lou (ciicurbit-a.. 

Turinuj or turbiij 

Guilic 

rod. 

,, 






ritruLIus). 








VTT.-Mis- 

liidigu 

Nil. 

..i 





C 

cciluiieou.s OU 









11 

70 

Sugar ottno ... 

Kusa-ir or iksbu 

... 



• 


•• 

11 

71 

Tobacco 

Tamaku or laiuuk 

... 






fi 

72 

Mulberry ... 

Tulpatra or tul pat 

L(jav(.s 

gnther 




■■ 






(id. 





>1 

73 

Cotton (gossypium liep- 

Kupaaorbanga 









baeoum.) 
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XUAHBPLANTINa, KEAFINU, &C. 


gust.; Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jiin. Fr*b. Mar. 


Remabeb. 


Ga- It is Tit)t cjenernlly usual to sot apart 
tbertid. any Jaiui ibr tlr.* ciiltiviiiidn of 

plants; tlu'y are sown iu any odd 
ci*rn(*r, generally near some fence. 



(lathe 

So 

vrn 

Sown 


1 

... 1 ... 

So wn 

Dil to 

1 

1 

«... 

tSowm 

Cut 

Plant 

Trans 

planie 

gather. 

Leaves 


•ed. 

Plant ed. 


Very generally jdnnled outside pan 
giir(l(‘u over tlui (iuclosurcB of which 
it (;r(‘(?ps. 


Ordiruiry garden soil will do. Tho 
plimt’jimsl liavo plenty of water. 

A liglil dry soil is required. Chur land 
is tlie best. 

A rich moist soil, wtII manured, required. 

A rich loamy soil, well manured and 
worked, requisite. 


The plants, if taken earo of, will last 10 
or 12 years. A liigb rich soil is requir- 
c<d. in Bom(* parts of the district it is 
not usual i.o embank the Held as elsc- 
wbere, or to cut down (be plants year- 
ly. The latter becomes a tree. 


Gathered. 


The rullividion of cotton hardly exists 
at all in the district, though (be capa- 
bilities of the soil tor its production 
ore said to be superior. 
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Naves of Cuopa 

Seahomb of Sowieo, 




A])!. jjVfay. June. July. Au 

CLAsa 

English. 

Bengali. 

Baisakh. 

J aislit. 

a 

fB 

-7J 

Srabuu. 

VII.— Mifl- 
cclloueouH 74 

r 

Bi?tel leaf (pepir hetlc) . . . 

Pan 

... 


... 

>•• 

76 

rhilU (capsicum ammum) 

Lnnkn maricli gachli ma- 
rich okhuh. 

... 

... 

Gatlie 

So 

red 

„ 76 

Botelnut (arcca catechu) 

Supori or guya 

... 

... 

Sown 

I'ransp 

hmied. 

77 

Thatching grass 

Ullua nr kasoy aghaa 

... 

... 


... 

78 

Kusa gross (i)oa cynosu- 
roidcN.) 

Kusaorkusa |... 

... 

Cut 


... 

» 79 

Cypcrus rotundus 

Motha 

... 

... 

... 

C 

80 

Trigonolla fosnom gro*- 
ciiim. 

Mclhi 

... 

... 


... 

» 81 

Bamboo 

Bans ... Th 

p bam 

boo sh 

oots u 

p from 

„ 82 

riantain 

1 

Kola 


Gathu 

red 


„ 83 


1 





VITT.-Qar 

d«*ii Vp/;r*tn-| 
bios 84 

Eggplant or Prinjal (so- 
lan uiu uielongruu.) 

Begun or bangan or bai- 
gun. 

... 

Gtttbe 

Plante 

red. 

d. (Ea 
(Late 

„ 86 

Jjove apple, or tomato ... 

Bilati begun ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

86 

(.■iirrot 

Gnjur 

... 

... 


... 

„ ^87 

Turnip 

Salgam 

... 


... 

... 

« 88 

Beetroot 

Bit palong ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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TRAltBPLA-NTIira, Kbaftno, &c. 


1 


'S 

d 

u 

.d 

cS 

m 

tL 

CS 

.£3 

m 

£3 

& 

P 

O 

Cd 

es 


< 




k! 





Galh(! 

r(*d. 

wn. 


wn. 

... 

Transp 

■ 

lantejl. 

(Kiu-ly 

crop.) 

Transi) 

(Late 

Gat be 

hinted. 

crop.) 

red 

Gathe 

red 





Cut 





Plant- 



ui. 

... 

Cn 

<*d. 


PJa7l(: 



Sown 




root 


The b 

• 

aiuboo 

out 


1 

... 


(lathe 

red. 


rly CTO 

P-) 

... 

... 

Gathe 

red 

crop.) 


Plante* 

d. (Lat 

0 crop 

■) 

... 


So 

wn 

1 

... 

... 



1 

Dir to 


... 



j 

Ditto 





Dit to 


... 


Uesiabkb. 


A tnixluw? of p»‘n1 mid loamig most, oon- 
gniial to till* plmil, wliirh, howcvor, 
thvivPB Koro on liigli, well cuUiviit^id 
Innd. It is a crc'opor, jind is 
vatod iiurlov rnvor; l lio gnrd<*n8 trom 
ai)pwu'ancc being called buruj 

The leaf is best when the 
plant is more than a year old. 


This is the nut of a palm tree, which is 
jdanh'diugardciKs, and, after Teaching 
maturity, ecmtiiiuos to yield Iruits 
from 12 to 15 years. 

A poor, wet soil suits this well. 

Ditto. 


A hef ter soil and somewhat higher land 
is required. 

Light sandy soil the best. 


A high soil, mixed with sand, the best. 
The bamh()t).s of this liistriet. jire very 
poor and thin. 

Tlie trees die down yearly, but shoot up 
again. The pUiiitaiiis are best when 
they ripen in the hot season. Many 
kinds are grown hero — irnalabhf>y, 
kancha kola, manna kola, mnlainan 
kola, niitiya kola, kanrii bansi kola, 
cliinuisukurkoia, &e. 


Extensively eaten by tlie natives. Or- 
dinary garden soil answer best. 

Cultivated only in a few gardens. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


gust. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


I 

73 

JS 


Plant ed. 


Gatliercd. 




Cuit. 


red. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


S 
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Names of Gsops. 


Class. 

English. 

Bengali. 

Apl. 

1 

VIII.-Grt- 
don Voge- 
tabloB 89 

Eadish 

Mum 


„• 90 

Cauliflower ... 

Phul kobi ... 


„ 91 

Cabbage 

01 kobi 


„ • 92 



Banda kobi ... 


03 


Pbing 


94 

Sdg of various kinds ... 

Fdlang, or palang sag . . . 


95 


Cbukai pulaiig 


90 


Kbonka 


07 


NapUa 


98 


LAI Kug 


90 



Balliuya 


10(1 

rartbamuH lincioTius ... 

Xusum 


101 

Lottuoo 

Suliid 

t 

102 

Cross 

Iluiim 


103 

Legumes of various kinds 

Bo, oyal peto ebbim 

• 

104 


Gajal pobigd ebbim 


105 


Gbrita kn^^ban 


100 


Kalii ebbim 


107 


EatooyA ebbim 


108 


Labi ebbim 


109 


Tala paij ebbim 

... 

110 ! 


TorA dbdb ebbim 


Ill 


SLndur kota ebbim 


112 


Jami puli ebbim 


113 


£b 1 muebari ebbim 



SBA.BONB OP So WIN a. 


May. 


Juno. 


July.i Au 



Srabun. 
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TiUNBFLANTINa, RKA-FINO, &C. 


gust. 


Si>pt. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

! 

Mar. i Apl. 


Beuabes. 


Bhadro. 

Aswin. 

4 

S3 

M 

Agrohen. 

i 

o 

Pn 

Magh. 


Clioit. 




So 

wn 

Dug 

up. 



Cultivated only in a few gardens. 


... 

Dit 

to 


... 

C 

ut. 

Ditto. • 



... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Cultivated only on small spots of garden 
land. 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Ditto. 



... 

So 

wn 

m 

c 

ut 

Genernlly sown on higb land in and 
around the homes of the poosantiy. 


So 

wn 

... 

C 

■at 


... 

Ditto. 


Dit 

to 

... 

Dit to 

1 


... 

Ditto. 


Dit 

to 


I)it*to 

1 



Ditto. 


Dit 

to 

... 

Dit 

to 



Ditto. 


J)i( 

to 

... 

Dit 

to 



Ditto. 


Dit 

to 


Dil 

to 



Ditto. 


Dit 

to 

... 

Dii. 

to 


... 

Ditto. 



So 

wn. 

Grathc 

rod... 



Grown only in a few gardens. 



Dit 

to 

Dit to ... 



Ditto. 



... 

• 

Dit' 

to... 

... 


Gcnorally sown in and around the home- 
sloud, and oi'ten trained up tho sides 
of tho house. 

... 


... 

... 




Sown 

Ditto. 

... 





Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. 






Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 





Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 





Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 



... 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 

... 




Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto, 

... 







Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 





Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

... 





Ditto 

i 


Ditto 

Ditto. 
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IX.— Spiros 


Names oi 

Csops. 

English. 

j 

Bengali. 

Laurus cassia 

Tcj patra 

H orse radish trco 

Sajina moch or mochak ... 

Cariandrum salivum ... 

Dupharuja or dhnmj d 

Cummin 

Xalijira 


Ja-unorju-in ^ 

(Anethom pun mowrium) 

G u-a mu-uri or mauri . . . 

(Abus procatorms) 

Phoran or bandholi 

Indian fonncl (ancthum 
sowa) 

Salup, or salupba 

Lt 

Mongoc 

Am 

Lcchor (iio]ili(' 1 ium lochi) 

Nechhu plial 

Tn nifl r i Ti d ( tai 1 1 ariii d us 

indicu.s) 

Iml(*c or tciil ul 

Custard npplo (aiioiui 
squamosa). 

Ain, shurifu 

Pomogranafp (pronica 

gran:ituin) 

Durim, or dalini 

(iunvn (psichuTii) 

Siiphari a'm, pyara, umront 

Bongnl quince (acglo 


iiormeh).-i) 

Bel phal 

Puiviolo (erirus ilecuni- 
niia) 

Batavi-nimbu 

Liini* (retnis arichis) 

Nimbu 

|{uIliH'k's liesuM: (iuionii 
reliriilata) 

Nona 

Jaelc ii'uil. (iirlocnrpas 
entegrrpolio ) 

Euntal 

Ci>eoftnut 

Narikol 

l^noajqdo 

Anaras 

Pnpaw (cnrica pnpayn) ... 



Sbasoitb op Sowiuo, 


Apl. May. IJune.l July. Au 


... Ripens. 
Ditto. 


... Ripons 
... Dilio 


Bhadro. 
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Thanbflakting, Keafinq, &c. 


gust. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doe. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


Plante 


.9 


d ... 


Kip 

Dit 

Dit 


So 

Dit 

Dit 

Dit 

Dit 


If, 


Bipens 


en. 

to. 


to. 




Bkmarks. 


oi 

3 

& 

i 

d 

i 

es 

*s 

s 


... 

... 


... 

Tliolcavca of this laurel are used for 
Bcasouing. 

• 

This is a large tree ; port-ions of the root 
of which ore used for seasuniiig. 

c 

ut. 




Dit 

to. 




Dit 

to. 




Dit 

to. 




Dil 

to. 


Kipens 

Mangoes of this district are gonoraHy 
verypoor, and therr< iano variety whieJi 
lina allsiiiii'd the diKtiiiclion of a parti- 
cular mime peiuirally n ‘cognized. 



... 


Very f(*w trees of this kind grow in the 
districl. 




• ' 




l?ip 

ens. 


... 



iBipcxiB 

Jacks grow in great profusion in this 
districit, and ore to he, ohl.ained, though 
sparingly, throughout the year. 

Tins fruit growls wild in great profusion, 
nndia to beohtained, though sparingly, 
at other Biusuiis of the year. 
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No precise agricultural statistics whatever are procurable for 
district, and it would require more local knowledge of it in its various 
parts than is at jjresent available to give even rough estimates that 
should be of any value. As the figures stand in the statistical returns 
submitted this year, the area of the district is 3,695 square miles, of 
which 3,200 only arc cultivated, and of the rest, 245 are uncultivable. 
The first figure differs from that given in the revenue survey maps, 
owing to certain transfers of territory from this to other districts. The 
latter figures are not, I think, in the least trustworthy, being a mere esti- 
mate. It has been the misfortune of this district that the survey work 
has been terininated in it before that work Avas complete, the final sur- 
v«y report, which should have embodied the most valuable results of the 
iiivestigatious of the survc'yors on statistical matters, as well as all 
information on matters of interest which might have been collected, 
never, as far as can be ascertained, lAving been submitted, or at least not 
liaving been furnished to this office, where the printed re|)()rts arc to bo 
found only for Malda and other equally fortunate districts. A great 
difficulty in giving an estimate of the acreage under the various crops 
arises froiri the difference that exists between various parts of* the dis- 
trict as regards the crops chiefly cultivated — a local knowledge of one 
part not serving for another. It is ])ossible to ride 50 miles from tho 
sudder stjition at this sivason on a road bordered on both sides by 
nothing but dhini fields, with only here and there a field of mustard ; but 
in other j)arts of the district tho cultivation is not so extensively confined 
to this cr()i», though eveiTwhcre it is the staple of the district. Jnte, 
tol)!u;(fO, ginger, auJ rape seed, may be ranked as the crops next in impor- 
tance ; vvliile mulberry in the soutli part of the district, where silk culti- 
va.tii»M is chiefly pursued, is a crop quite as extensively cultivated as these. 

The productive q utilities of the soil as regards paddy vary so much 
throughout the district, and the rates of rent are so arbitrary and 
various in every perguniiah, that a very rough calculation only can bo 
given of the induce of dlianion the lands paying the rent mentioned. 
Paddy laud, rated at Rs. 1-8 a beegah, is in this district generally what is 
Icnown as ck-khanda ; it would produce but one cropintlio course of 
tlio year. Tlie outturn would bo from 6 to 7 standard muns per beegah ; 
value about lls. 4. Land rated at Its. 3 would be of the better sort, pro- 
ducing two crops in the year. The?^ might both be dlian ; the one the aus 
crop, and the other the arnau. In this case the total outturn of dhau 
in the course of the year would be from 11 to 12 muns, valued similarly 
at Rs. 7 or 7-8. It might, however, be a mixed crop iustead of 
exclusively dhan. On high dry lands, after the removal of a crop of 
early vic(s, tho outturn of which might be about 4 muns, (value Rs. 2-8), 
a crop of mustard, (2 muns @ Rs. 3=6), of khesari, (3^ muns @ 
Rs. 2-4= 7-14), of wheat, (2J muns @ Rs. 3 = 7--8), of tobacco, 
(44 muns @ Rs. 4-8 = 20-4), or of musari, (24 muns @ Rs. 2-8 
= 6-4), might bo obtained. By a proper selection of soil and care in 
cultivation, the produce of some crops, as sugarcane, tobacco, jute, and 
ginger, may bo made very remunerative. It is estimated that from a 
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’4(|tandard beegah the following outturn can be procured under favorable 
(urcnmstances: — SugaroAne, 9 muna unrofincd augar, (danagur tri«rt^)j 
(value Rs. 36), or 3 muna refined sugar, (value Rs. 60), 4^ muna treswilo 
(mat ^rt^, value Rs. 13-8). Total Rs. 73-8. Tobacco 8 mnns, value 
Rs. 36 ; jute 15 muns, value Ra. 45 ; ginger 25 muna undried (kacha 
^TFl), viiluc Rs. 18 ; or 8 muus dried (sunt value Rs. 40 ; dried 
turmeric 6 4 inuns, value Rs. 22; potatoes 25 muns, value Rs. 50; 
betelnut 13 muns, value Rs. 39 ; miilctt (kliaiin) 7 muns, value Rs. 8 ; 
elrina 5 muns, vjilutj lls. 6; thakurikalai 3 muns, value Rs. 7 ; and araha 
5 muns, value 16-8. 

A ryot’s holding will very generally be considered a very large one 
if lie holds irom 80 to 100 Leegahs. He will in this case require from 
8 to 10 ploughs ; and oven though there bo I'roin four to five male 
members of his family, he will rcqiiin^ the services of an equal number 
of servants to assist them in its cultivation. If a ryot’s liolding do not 
exceed three or four boegahs, it will be considered a very small one. In 
tliis district a lair sized comfortable holding will be aliout 25 beegahs, 
requiring probably three ploughs. It is estimated that in this district 
about 30 per cent, of the ryots cultivate only a singlo I>lough of hind. 
The extent of this will vary according to the nature and condition of 
the soil and the crop cultivated, but on an average may l)o stati'd at 
from 10 to 11 boegahs. This class generally cultivates mixed crops, 
which are more renumenitive than dhau alone. A ryot holding 15 
beegahs of land, if ho cultivated only dhan, A^T)uld be very much in the 
same position as if lie liad an allowance of Rs. 8 ])or month, perhaps a 
little worse off; butliis condition would be considerably bi‘-tter if his land 
admitted of liis cultivating mixed cro])s, and if his inclination lead 
him to do so. Socially and materially, such petty landholders are 
quite on a par witli n^sjiectable mnclis, or oilier retail dealers of a similar 
class. It cannot be doubted iliat a very (‘.onsiderable iiroportion of the 
ryots in this district arc in debt, but untbrtunately no detailed informa- 
tion on the subject is obtainable, nor are any statistics on the subjcict 
available. The mJlgnitudcj of the evil here is not by any iiicaris what 
it is in provinces like Oudh, nor is it such as to call for an agrarian law. 
The cause cannot in most cases he the exaction of a rack rent. It most 
frequently arises from the misfortunes of a season, extravagance at 
marriag(.‘s and other festivals, or from speculation. TJie cause last 
mentioned cliiefly atfccts the large jotedars, holding from Rs. 80 to 100 
or above, as these frequently S(jt nji as brokers, buying np-country 
produce, and are of course liable to losses. The managia’ of the large 
tracts in the eastern portion of the district belonging to Rani 
Swarnamayi rejjorts that onc-balf oi' the ryots are in dcdit. In the rest 
of the district, while as a class the ryots undoubtedly are somewhat in 
debt, the proportion, I think, is considerably Jess tliaii this and not more 
than from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The vast'inajority of the ryots in this district are without a right of 
occupancy. A cause, wliioli it is said contributes greatly to tin's state 
of things, is that the ryots are fond of a change in the laud they 
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cultivate, and frequently relinquish one and take another holding. The 
highest estimate would state the ryots having a right of occupancy at 
one-third of the whole body in the district ; but this, if anything, I think 
is an over-estimate. For I5aharbund find the eastern parts of the district 
they are evstiinated at one-cighth ol* the whole, and for Svarupur in the 
west at onc-sixteonth (the rest being settled for a term), and for the 
southern })arts of the district at live-eighths of the whole. For tlie 
whole district on(*-fourth would seem to be a fair estimate of the propor- 
tion the ryots liaviug a right of occniiancy bear to the whole body. 
The nist of th(i ryots arci either teiiants-at-will, or tenants settled for 
a term of y(^iir.s, subject to ji new settlement on the expiry of their 
pijcsent engagements. Unlbrtunately, not one of the many zemindars, 
agents, &e., applied to, has been able, or it may be willing, to give any 
iiilbrniutiou regarding th<i ])roi)ortion ryots having a right of occupancy 
at fixed rales ( llpancliake Joiedar bear to the other 

classes in this disLricjt. Their nnmbiT is, undoubtedly, comparatively 
small, and i lmy are not siqiposed to exceed ono-sixteenthoftbe whole body 
of the tenantry. The figures regarding the operation of Act X in this 
distriel in ostiiblisliiiig or acknowledging occupancy rights, &c., up to 
tiic dat(^ of its repeal^ are given below, as far as those have been ascer- 
tainable : — 

01’ 7d4 chiims made for kuboolcuts at enlianced rates, SDfi have been 
dismissed on the nuTits, and 51 struck off’ in default; while 
KSl have bcoiu decreed ou ila? merits, 17 on confessiou, 77 
€.rpavte, and 12 hiwo been settled out of Court. 

Of 803 suits for arrears ol’ rent at enluinecHl rates, 5 t only liavo been 
dismissed on the nim-its, 288 struck olf iu delault; while 512 
have been decreed on the merits, 2\) on coulession, 40 ea:partej 
and 7‘J liavc been settled out of Court. 

There have been 23 cases of entry in tlie common and special registers 
under Act XI of 185!), and 20 joks have within the last year 
been reeognizt^d as istomrari on butwaras being made. 

There is no class of small proprietors in this district who own, 
occupy, and cultivate their luTcditary lands without either a zemindar 
above Uicm, or a krishaii, or sub-holder, or laborer of any sort under 
them. It is just possible that tluTc may be a few solitary instances 
o:' such a holding within the district, but they have not been remarked, 
and enquiry has liiilcd to show that wiey exist. There are a large num- 
ber of holders of rent-free land in the district, but the almost invariable 
custom is for the proprietors either to sub-let, or to cultivate, the land .by 
means of ‘^halves” a sort of metayer tenantry. The rent- 

free tenure having had its origin cdiiefl}'- in endowments for religious 
or charitable objects, or in laud re.served by the zemindars as a sort 
of perquisite, or in land granted in consideratiou of the performances 
of certain service.s, the holders generally are not of the class of persons 
likely to hold tlicir own plough. As regards the chakcraA land, indeed 
they Iiardly come within the scope of the question, as the performance 
of service is only one mode of paying rent ; and indeed, in most mstances, 
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the performance of service is considered only to give a claim to a reduc- 
tion in the rate of rent paid in money or in kind, and not entirely to 
supersede it. 

Two rupees a Iiead (counting two children as one person) would 
seem to be a suffieiejit allowance for a ryot to support liis household 
in moderate conilort. Taking the family to consist of three grown-up 
persons and two children, tliis would represent a monthly sum of lls. 8. 

Tlie domestic animals of this district arc the elephant, the horse, 
the ass, the buflaloe, the ox, the goat, the sheep, the pig, the dog, the cat, 
and the cominou I'owl. Tlie elephants are somewhat numerous, being 
possessed by most zemindars, and by some being caught in the hills of 
Gowalpara.li, or in the Dooars. In form(‘r days a large number of tli^im 
were annually so caught, and made over to Governnifjiit in jiaynn.-nt of 
tlie land revenue of certain of the zeinindars whose estales boi’dered 
on Gooch lieliar and lVlioot.au. They were then sold by the Collector, 
at times bringing pric.es averaging only Jis. 50. Tliis practice, however, 
lias long been diseoTilimied, and tlic revenue paid in cash, florsea are 
not pleiiiilnl, nor good of tlieir kind, cxce])t now that dealers, at the time 
of the great lairs being held, begin to bring lair ones from np-country, 
Sind souictiines siiceeed in insiking salcjs. Tlie I'liooti'a ponies have 
long been famed, though not now Judd in their Ibnnor estimation, as it 
is supposed the race has somewhat d(d.(*ri()rated. Tluiv are still, however, 
brought down to ibis district by Ihc Bliootxais in tlioir annual visit to 
liimgporc — visits wliicli thoy have continued to inaki^ since before the 
day of Lord Cornwallis. Munnipuri ])oiiies, too, are easily obtainable, 
and often brought in herds to tlu^ distri<d. IhiHaloes are eom])aratively 
scarce in linngjioro, and tlu? doiiKJsticaled ones are not of a very supe- 
rior kind. Tlif‘y are not reared in the district, but herds of fliem ,‘ire 
brought from Ihirneali and other districts at. times for sale. Many line, 
powerful oxen are to bo secai in the district, but the best are those im- 
ported. On the other hand, there is some export of oxen from liimgporo 
to Assam. Perliaps as many as (iO pair may Ix^ shipjied at Kall^’gunge in 
tlie course of tlie fear. The [irico ol‘ an avei’age cow is Its. 15, of a 
pair of good bullocks lbs. 40, of a pair of buffaloes Its. 5(i, of a seor<! of 
country sheep I is. 30, of a score of Patna sheep lis. CO to 75, of a 
score of six month kids lls. 15, of full-grown pigs Its. 140. Excejit as 
mentioned above, this is not a breeding disfcriei lor the purpose.s of (?x- 
portation, and the* internal trade in cattle is very limited ; country sheep 
are seance, and not very good of their kind. A full-sized one bought 
singly will cost about Its. 2. The price of rnurghis is unfortumitely 
high, only four tolerable ones being given for a rupee. Fish is plentiful 
near the large rivers, but from these the greater part of the district is 
too remote to allow the jieoplc to have tliein fresh ; and it is melancholy 
to see the vast quantities of fish apparently in a putrefying state which 
goes to market. This is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the exorbitant 
price of salt, which is prohibitory of its being used for the purpose of 
curing food. Long use, too, has perliajis induced the people to regard the 
high taste of the fish as a relish to their food. 

T 
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The plough of land, as before explained, is in this district gener- 
ally taken to represent from 10 to 11 standard beegahs, or about 3^ 
standard acres. With a light soil, strong oxen, and active cultiva- 
tion however, the plough of land may extend to as much^s 15 beegahs, 
or about 5 standard acres. About lls. 40 would represent the 
capital required to till this land, including only one pair of average 
plough oxen, and irrespective of the set?d and ground rent faud a 
reserve fund lor law expenses). The implements required would be as 
follows, and cost from Rs. 5 to 6 : — 

1. Langal ••• A wooden plough with an iron share. The 

^ names of the various parts are — (1) Is ; 

(2) kholna or phal ie., 

the ploughshare; (3) kautd bdms 
« ^ W ; (4) hiilkliil ^ ^ ; (5) gunti ^f<5 ; 

(6) Pesta 

2. Jouoyal ••• The yoke, with its fittings. The names of 

its various parts are — (1) salli (2) 

yukti (3) nengra CSIflf®!; (4) 

Jouoyul kat 


3. I’cnti ”• A. stick for driving on the cattle, 

4. Bankua ••• ^ carried on the shoiddcrs, and used for 

bringing tJio griiin oil’ the field. 

5. Ilat-Iuugal A sort of coarse rake for gnibhing up weeds, 

&c. in tl)C fields. The ])arls are — (1) Denrd 
rs^t; (2) dant (3) Khuuti 

6. Korsi ... A clod crusher or mallet. '' 

7. Pasuu ... A kind of hoe. 

8. Kanchorti or Ka-ida A kind of sickle. 

9. Kodal C4*T'*rT'^ ••• A large hoe used instead of a spade, 

10. Kud^ ••• An axe. 

11. Dao TTf’S?! Datra A sort of cleaner for cutting bamboos. 

12. Mai sr^ ... A harrow. It is cither (1) eksera ^ 

or dosira (CTfTfii?1^, that is, a single ladder 
or a double one. 

13. Nengra ... That by which the harrow is attached to the 

yoke. 
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14. Pat ... A scraper for scraping the dhan togetlier. 

15. Kaura-il ^ kind of hook used for raking straw 

together. 

16. Senti or A basket for watering the fields. 

Sati. 

17. Kulii A sort of basket fan for winnowing dhan. 

18. Tula or Seer ... A. basket for measuring dhan. 

^ C3r3 

19. Dale ... A bxstet for carrying things to and from 

market, &( 5 . * 

20. Hat-langal ... An instrument shaped just like the jJough 

but sniallor, and not ro(| airing oxcm, used 
by the peasantry in cultivating turmeric, 
ginger, Ac. 

21. Bechi or Naiiglia... A large grubber, dragged by bullocks. 

Of tliese implements, all but Nos. 10, 11, and 21, would genorally 
be necessaries to a cultivaior j)os.s(5Ssing a single ploiigb of land. 

The present rates at which labour is obtainable in this district are 
as follows : — Coolies 5 to (J to tlu? rupee, and agricultural day labourers 
6 to 7. Tlie inonilily wages ot‘ blaeksiniths vary from .Ks, 6 to 8 ; of 
carpenters fiMin lls. 8 to 12 : brick-inakers arc now paid from Its. 125 
to 185 per lakb ofbricks moulded and burnt. About ten or twelve yt^ars 
ago, since when the great ris(‘, in the price of labour has occurred, 12 to 
1(5 coolies were to be had fur the rupee, and 10 to 12 agricultural day 
labourers, BlacksiniLlis carried from Its. 4 to (5 a month, and carpenters 
Ha. 4 to 6j while tlu; uiiilbrni rate at which briek-making was coutra(jLed 
for was Its. GO lakh. 

It may not be out of place to give the following estimate of the 
expenses of cultivating a single beegah of land wiiii the various crops. 
The rates are calculated on the sujipositioii that liinnl hihoiir is employed 
in the cultivation, and include six months’ rent: — Aus dhan lls. 4; 
homante dhan lls. 3 ; tobacco Es, 9 ; sugarcane Its. 22 ; mustard seed 
lls. 3-4; jute Its. 5 ; potatoes Its. 6-8 ; ginger Rs. 5 ; turmeric Rs. 6-8 ; 
wheat Its. 2-12; chillies Rs. 10; pan lls. 12»5 ; betelnut lls. 5-8; kaun 
Rs. 2-8 ; china Rs. 2-8 ; tliakurkalai As. 12 ; khasori As. 12 ; 
arahur Re. 1-2. In the case of ryots cultivating from 10 to SO 
beegahs, with from one to three ploughs, who have not to engage hired 
labour, the expenses of cultivation would amount barely to one-half of 
what is mentioned above ; their position is superior accordingly. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to give a general account of tlie 
weights and measures current in this district, from their extreme variety, 
and from the usage regarding them differing in almost every market- 
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place. Tlic only feature common to the weights and measures through- 
out the district is their inaccuracy and the uncertainty of the standard 
employed. 

Measures of Time. — People of superior education now univer- 
sally, and people of all classes residing near head-quarters, use the 
Euro))ean manner of reckoning time, being led to do so probably by 
its convenience. The ghanta, or ghari, corresponds to the English hour 
when us(jd under these circumstances, and the English word minute 
has been adopted into the language. 

GO minutes = 1 ghanta, or ghari vrfF. 

12 ghanta = 1 din 
^ 24 ghanta = 1 din rat 

The old Bengali lashion of reckoning time, however, still prevails 
with tlu; mass of tlie agricultural popidation. Under this system the 
day is coiisiden^d to comineiico at sunrise, and is divided into 4 prohors, 
or watches, (consisting generally of 3 hours each,) and ends with sun- 
set. When the snn is on the meridian course, it is do-prohor 
or midday. Tlie period from sunrise to noon is called purbbahno 

Iroin noon to sunset, oporahno From 6 to 12 

o'clock durifig the day or night, tlio time is reckoned from the former 
hour aud cNiuessod as From 12 to (> it is reckoned backwards 

liom the liittiu* hour, and is distinguished as ihakile. The Ibrmcr 
nK'thod of n.'ckonijig may bo continued beyonil 32 o’clock, and tlie latter 
bi.giin previously to it ; but this is not usually done. The former during 

day time is sometiinos called iizani (^^Tf^), and the latter bliatilo 
("»T^1c=rf), 'Jhus, (ler-j)rohor din jaite, or der-prohor uzani 

means about 10-30 a.m., der-pro- 
hor din lliakito, or der-prohor bhatile 

moans about 1-30 p.M. ; and similarly, der-prohor rat 
jaite (Cff^ and der-prohor rat thakitc (CTf^ 

?)tfir means 10-30 A.M. and 1-30. A.M., respectively, while do- 


j)i’o}u)r rat would mean midnight. 

tiO bijial = i pal 

Ffvf UO pal = 1 danda Tf^. 

<550 GO danda = 1 diba rat flRl 

. 7 i dandas or ghari if'O = 1 prohor or par i£t^g 

4 proliovorpar ^£1^ =ldin, orlrat fif^r g'ho. 

8 prohor = 1 diba rat | 


■VVKKiHTS. — There is an infinite variety in the weights used in this dis- 
trict, these diftcring as wxdl according to the locality as to the substance 
w^eigliod, and the usages of the trade. The rati or seed of the 
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alms precaionus, is said to be the basis of weights for gold, silver, and 
drugs. The seed itself averages about of a grain, but the artificial 
rati or ratika should be double that weight, but in 

common use it averages nearly two grains and a quarter. 

4 dhans g ^ 

8 ratis = 1 masha 

12 mdslifis ?rf*rt = 1 tola of 180 grs. (TroyJ C^t^. 

This is the standard tola as laid down by Ilegulation VIL of 183»S; 
but the tola most commonly recognized previously in this district, and on 
which the weights and measures must, in many instances, bo founded, was 
the weight of the sicca rupee, which, when new, should weigh <fnly 
179,666 Troy grains. As the current silver coin of the realm has com- 
monly be(in used as the basis of weights and measures in India, the 
extreme diversit}'’ of the standards of this district may in part be accounted 
for by the d(?l)ased mitiirc of the coin in this district some 90 years 
ago. In 1787 there was no c()])p(‘r coin ^whatever in circulation in the 
district, its place to some extent being supplied by cowries. There were 
some 12 lacs of narainy half rupees in circulation ; but tliese were so 
(h'bascd that in 1785 Government J|iid to sell off an acciimulatioii of 
them at this treasury at the rate of 400 half rupees for 100 Calcutta sicca 
rii])ees. They would circulate (uily in Assam, Coocli Behar (the place 
of their coinage), Bhootaii, and tlie eastern districts, and exchanged 
generally at the rate of 27ol»alf rupees for 100 Calcutta sicca rupees. 
The narainy whole ru])ee,s w(?ve neither coined then, nor in circulation. 
The only wlioh? rupc^e, indeed, generally current in tlu^ district was the 
Fraiicissi or French arc ot, (coined at l\)ndicherry), hut tliis was so much 
cli|)t as to be worth only fioiniiiu(> annas upwards. Of this, two lacs were 
estimated to be in circulation in 1787. A yt'ar or two later, wo find 
mention of the souat ni])ee being in circiilatioii at a discount of one 
anna, and of small quantities of inferior kinds of rn])ees called jnsbee, 
gursal, and oosoolee, being eiirrent at a discount of 4-,--,y, S-j’jj, and 6 
annas, respectively. In this debased stuto of the coinage unilbrmity in 
weights and jiieasures was not to be expected, the basis of these heing 
tlie weight of the rupee or tola. 

5 tola . = '1 chittack ^g'|. 

16 chittack = 1 s(‘ct 

40 seer = 1 mun == 10^1 Troy pounds. 


These given are tlie standard weights, which, ho weaver, have nofat 
all generally been adopted. The table more generally used is as 
follows : — 


80 rati 

60 tola (^tcffT 
90 tola C^T?TT 
5 ser ^ 

8 dhara 


= 1 tola 

= 1 kacha seer 

= 1 paka ser 

= 1 dhara ^T^l- 

= linun^®!. 
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To the west of the Jabimeswari the kacha seer is the one most 
generally employed, and by it grain, &c., is measured. To the east 
however, and especially in the neighbourhood of head-quarters, the 
pucka seer of 90 tolas occu[)ie8 its position. The seer, however, varies 
in the different markets. Thus we have 58, 60, 72, 80, 82/10, 84, 87, 
90, and 480 tolas, to the seer. The last is called kala chdndi ojun, and 
is used for tobacoo about Kiilagliat Oil is generally, and silk 

uniformly, weighed by the seer of 72 tolas ; cotton, thread, &c., by the 
kacha seer of 60 tolas. In selling grain in some places there prevails 
Cai)acity. a pvactico of rockouing more tolas to the seer at harvest time, 
instead of diminishing th<3 price nominally. It is very customary, 
however, to measure grain, (fcc. in baskets, which are supposed to contain 
soriTc definite number of local seers. The basket for measuring dhan 
and other produce is called katha Of these, some contain seer, 

some 2i. According to Wilson they should contain 5 seers. 

20 kallin. (’FtVl) = 1 bis f?*r. 

16 bis = 1 puti 

In some parts of the west of the district the measure is called a 
don iiiid contains Ijiicha seer, while a larger don con- 

tains 4 sijiiilar seers. Tlien — 

20 don (cift^) = 1 bisi 

16 bisi (f^^) == 1 pauti or puthi 

(According to Wilson, a drona, kliara orfk bushel). Oil is measured 
ill a vessel called a tank holding sometimes 4 seers, sometimes ^ a 

iniin. The mun in measuring oil contains 48 seers (.of 72 weight): milk 
and otller similar substances arc measured in a vessel called a ghati 
which in some places contains ^ a seer, in some 1 seer, and in 
others 2i seers (80 ^veight). 

Large fishes are sold wliolosalo so much each (gota C^tfel) ? s® much 
for 5 (hali for a score (ku^i or for 80 (pon 

Retail they are sold so much a slice (chaka nW), and 2 chaka= 1 
jora (cilFt^)- Turkari is sold wholesale per big basket (clmpari 
per score (kuri per hundred (sut kura or for 

five (hall ^tf^-) Pan is sold retail so much for four (gnndi 
wholesale by tlic nominal hundred of 20 gunda (sfQl), or 80 ( ek suta 
*tS) . Then — 

12 hundred = 1 pod c^W- 

24 hundred = 1 ad bis f^*f. 

48 hundred = 1 bis f^. 
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Dry beteluut, supaxi is sold by weight; undried betelnut, 

guya (ifsl) is sold as follows 

10 nuts = 1 ga ^n, or 5 gunda ?t«Sl= 1 bun 

10 ga = ad bisi ^srtTf fT*t ^ buri = 1 pun cW. 

20 ga =1 bisi f^fif 16 pun = 1 hahan^^tl. 

Mangoes are sold by the nominal hundred of 120. Cocoanuts 


by the brace. 

Length. The following is the recognized table of long measure 

3 barleycorns = 1 digit (or angnt) • 


4 digits 

6 palms 
4 cubits 
100 bows 


== 1 palm mist (or mushti) 

= 1 cubit, hat or hast ‘5^. 

= 1 guthono or bow^ dhenu (5r^) , 
= 1 kos C3Ft*r 


This, however, is hardly adhered to; the mass of die people, in esti- 
mating length, use only iiuh^finite terms roughly expressive of thtdr 
meaning. A hut is the length of an ordinary man's fore-arm : a 
russi or chain gen(‘rally iiujans alioiit 50 yards : a tir or bowshot about 
eighty. A kos is gtiiierally understood to mean what a man can 
walk*^ in two darulas. Every pergiinnah lias its own standard of 
measurement, and in some ])ergunuahs the standard is not uniform. (In 
some it is a recognized iM’acticc for the sujierior tenants to use a shorter 
chain in measuring the lands of* their under-tenants thtm that used by 
their own zemindars.) The general unit in land measure is the dast or 
cubil.; tliis generally liaviug been taken in former times on a general 
measurement, taking place from the zcniiiular for the time being, Now- 
a-days, however, the standard rod of the pergunnali is not sujiposed to bo 
liable to change, it either repri'seiits the cubit, or (as in most cases) 
the yard, guj, or dirra, derived from the cubit. A statement is annexed, 
sliowing tiie mode of measurement and the standard iidopted in most of 
the perguiinahs of this district. The following arc specimens of some 
tables of measurement recorded some eighty years since: — 

Pergunnah Cazeerhat, 10-^ musht = 1 guj or yard. 

10 guj = 1 phul. 

10 phul = I chain or russi. 

Guj delivered 34-in. 40 guj x 40 guj = 1 Jon. 

Pergunnah Kundi, 10 musht = 1 guj. 

10 guj = 1 phul. 

10 phul = 1 russi. 

Guj delivered 32-in. 40 giij x 40 guj = 1 don. 

Pergunnah Ambari, 110 hats of ISJ inches = 1 beegah russi. 

Cbakla Goragbat 
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A. — For pall mclials^ i.e.j land of a soft, saiulj soil, producing all 
kinds of crops. 

4 angli = 1 musht. 

6 musht 1 dast. 

10 musht = I J dast=l dirra. 

52 dirra = 91 dast=l riissi. 

B. — For khear mchals, laud of a hard, stiff soil, producing 
winter rice only. 

IJ (last = 1 dirra, 

48 dirra = 84 tlast=l russi. . 

The (last referred to is that of Rajah Gournath (1778). 

The length of the chain being determined, the unit of assessment 
was at oTieo ascertainabhi. Tin’s b(.‘.ing tlie square 
wquaro nuasuic. cliaiii, Called in some i)erguTinahs the be(.‘gali ; in oilun's 

the don CUt^). ^Thc latt(?r corresponds exactly to tlus standard 

b(^egalj of 1,000 square yards, and is the measun‘in(uil used in all tliose 
porgimnahs of tliis district whic!li hjll within the aneJemt territory (tailed 
Koiudiwara, probably from being subject to the dominion of ilui Konch 
Rajah. 

9 sq. ft, — 1 s<|. yard (^^ = 1 kjn*a or couri. 

4 kani = 1 gnnda (?fQl). 

25 guild a = 1 Ixiili or kani (<ptf^). 

16 kali = 1 don 

20 don = 1 bis 

10 bis = 1 gawo 

ISoU. — Tlio jjuj now (1870) filed in collectorate it) only 29^ inclios. 


In the other pergunnajis of tlie district, as elsewhere in Bengal, the 
heegah is the measure commonly used. 

9 sq. ft. = 1 sqr. yard yf^) = 1 kara. 

4 kani = 1 gunda. 

20 gunda = 1 katha 

20 katha = 1 beegah f<tr|. 

Whence 13 katha = 1 don and 13 beegah = 1 bis. 
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Standard Land Measure of the principal PergunnaJis of Rungpore* 


Names of FEnouiWAHB. 

Length of 
standard rod 
filed ill Col- 
Jectorate. 

• 

T.ength of 
cliuiu used. 

Mode of inensure- 
ment current. 


ft. 


y. ft. 

in. 



Chakla Kankinia 

2 


35 2 

6 

don, bisi, &c. 

Pergunnali Panga -Pt'hSTl 

2 


36 0 10 

II 

II 

„ Kahilpur 

2 

61 

34 0 

6 

II 

» • 

Chakla Purbbhag 

3 

OJ 

40 2 

6 

If 

II 








Porgunnah Monthana 

2 

7 

34 1 

4 

II 

II 

„ Basatti 

2 

61 

33 1 10 

II 

II 

Chakla Cazeerhat 

2 

10 

37 2 

4 

i» 

II 

„ Tepa 

2 

8i 

30 0 

4 


II 

„ Bliitarhimd ... 

2 

11 

38 2 

8 

91 

II 

„ Bamandaiiga 

2 

8J 

3G 0 

4 

II 

II 

„ TJdasi 

2 

7 

34 1 

4 

II 

II 

Chakla Pufctehpur, 3^ annas ... 

2 

6J 

34 0 

G 

II 

II 








Pergunnah Swariippur’^^^^^Jg... 

2 

10, V 

48 0 

8 

bigall, katha,&c. 

„ Aindahar 

1 

81- 

48 4 

6J 

» 

II 

„ Payraband ••• 

1 

8i 

48 4 

H 

11 

i» 

„ Barabilla* 

1 

8^ 

4S 4 

7i 

11 

II 

Kismat Patiladaha — 

1 

7 

42 0 

8 

II 

II 

PerguiiLah Bahirhuiid ” 

2 

11 

54 1 

4 

II 

II 

„ Gayabari 

2 

11 

88 2 

8 

don, bisi. 



'i’here does not appear to be any marked tendenc^y towards the 
growth of a distinct class of day iabouror in this district, neither pos- 
sessing nor renting land. There is, indeed, a considerable body of men 
known by the name of Nagur many of whom indeed do not 

hold any land ; but the rule is otherwise. The majority of tliem have 
small lioldings, ranging from fi becgahs downwards. It may be that the 
labourer gives his spare time to his little plot of ground^ if ho lives in 

u 
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his own house ; but if he hold niore than two beegahs, which it is said 
fully thirty per cent, of them do, it is more usual for him to make it 
over to a neighbour.to cultivate, he stipulating for a half share in the 
crops. Of the labouring class, those who are employed as farm servants 
are called krishan. These, in general, live in their master^s house, and 
are fed by him. The engagements may be monthly or yearly. In the 
latter case, the usual rate of pay is from Rs. 16 to 30 a year (which varies 
from 12 to 15 months), besides food. In the former, from Rs. 1-8 to 2 
a month, on the same terms. Daily farm servants are called nugdA 
krishan (^Tt*l), but the class has not yet become remarkable. It is 
not an unusual thing in this district for a man to borrow a sum of 
in(iney, and then to work olf the debt by liis pledged labour ; and 
instances occur in wliich men even work off debts thus contracted by 
their parents. It is not unusual in hiring the krishan to advance him 
some Rs. 18, and then to pay him diet money ^bo rate of 

Re. 1-8 a month, besides giving him a meal a day. The krishans have 
no claim whatever to a sliare in the crop, nor is it usual to remunerate 
them with its produce. This loads us to consider a much more important 
body of cultivators in this district, the adliiyars a sort of 

metayer tenantry, Tlio adhiyar may have a holding of his own ; indeed 
tluiy generally have a little plot round their houses^ on which they rear 
the castor-oil plant, or tobneco, or vegetables ol‘some kind ; but their chief 
subsistence is gained by cultivating tli(; lands ol* others, A large class of 
people in this district hold laud, which their ])osii ion or caste [u-ej udice pro- 
chido them IVom cultivating tliemselves ; such are, the zemindars who hold 
their khamar private land, and all the j)ricstly or qiiasi- 

pri(;slly classes, in ])o.ssession of brahmiiiiar, debuttar, or otla^r lands 
granted as endowments rent-free. Tlicse, us well as much land of other 
kinds wdiicb regard to convenience may cause to be treated in the 
same way, an* made over to the adhiyar to cultivate, on eondilioii that 
lie give the holder of tholand half the produce. The minor conditions 
vary according to circu instancies. It is usual for the owMier to supply 
tlie seed ; and the general rule is, that in the first instance twice the 
amount of st‘cd advanced must bo deducted from the produce and made 
over to him who advanced it, and the rcuiiiinder only then divided. In 
some placits it is the custom for the landlord, if he advance the seed, to 
be entitled to a half share of the straw, and otherwise to have no 
int(?rest in it, but only in the grain. From a passage in the records of 
17iK), it Would seem that the condition of the adhiyar then was some- 
wliat w^orse tlian it now is ; for in one pergiitinah, at least, it was then the 
cListom for the landlord in the first place to exact a considerable portion 
of the crop from the adhiyar over and above wliat fell to him if ho 
advanced the seed, and then to go share and share wdth him in the 
reiiiaiudcr, leaving the cultivator ultimately with only of the one-fourth 
out-turn of the crop. The cattle generally belong to the adhiyar. 
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Women and children are very sparingly employed in cultivating 
the fields in this district. The former are sometimes to be seen weeding 
the little plots of ground near their houses. Boys are employed in 
harvest time to some extent in carrying in from the field the grain, 
which does not ever appear to be brought in carts, and from a very early 
age they go out into the fields with their fathers to learn how to plough 
and till the land, though the work they do is inconsiderable. 

The ut-bandi and the jamai tenures are not known in this district. 
Except what is c.overed with jungle, and the poor land on seme of the 
large churs, there is but little spare land in the district. The cultivation 
here, indeed, seems to be woruhjrfully close; and the high price of milk, the 
number of cattle tied to graze on tbo roads, and the fi'cqueiicy of po^iind 
cases, show that even grazing lands arc very scarce ind(jed. It is said 
that the restless spirit of the ryots, and their desire for change, has some 
effect in always keeping some land available for settlement; and this ia 
probably so. 

'riie tenures in this district arc in no way peculiar, and require no 
description beyond the names by which their holders are known : (1 ) 
patnidar, (2) daryjatnidar, (3) izaradar, (4) jofc'dar, who may hold 
either at fixed rates a upancliaki jote vvliieli is otherwise 

known as a inokorari, or istemrari, ormourasi jot 

— such a jotedar is in some parts of the district called a 
cliukamdar — or at raios liable to variation, a sarasanjotc (Tr?l1 
In some parts of this district the jotodars have very large holdings, and 
inde(‘.d are petty zemiiiilars, having under them undcr-haiants (kori)a 
praja), wlio arc also in some parts of the district called chukanidars. It is 
estimated that 30 jjcr cent, of the land in this district has ])asscd from 
the liMiids of the zemindar into those of intermediate hokhu’s, mostly to 
jotedars known in law as middle men. Esj)ecially to the east of this 
district very large tenures held by suchjotedars exist. 

Under the Maliomraediin Government, the rule of assessment of the 
Government revenue in the district of Bengal appears to havc^ been that 
its amount as settled foi’ each piece of land should be determined at the 
pergunnah rates, according to the nature of the soil, the sj lecies and the 
extent of the cultivation on it, and the position of the cultivator; Le.j 
according as he was paikhast or khudkhast. In fact, however, in this 
district, this rule was subject to endless variation, according to the 
immemorial usage of different pergunnahs, or ratlujr according to the 
multiplicity of usages current in different villages in the same per- 
gunnah. The rates being once fixed on measurement were not sup- 
posed to be liable to change ; but it was supposed that a yearly survey 
should be made to ascertain wliat extension or diminution had taken 
place in the lands under cultivation, and what cliange had been made in 
the produce cultivated, the rent-roll being revised accordingly. As 
naturally might be supposed, such a system was never strictly adhered 
to ; and it is now proposed, by way of illustration, to give some account 
of matters as they in fact existed in a large village in this district some 
85 years ago, previous to the decennial settlement. 
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In the first place, tlie following statement shows the extent of the 
village lands as ascertained on actual measurement in 1196, and the clas- 
sification as then fouad to exist. Second, next is given a statement of the 
rates of rent extracted from the jummabundi of 1195. Third, next a 
statement of the actiinl rents paid by the ryots in lt96, and a calcula- 
tion of the rates per beegali on the land as entered in the zeniindary 
accounts, as well as on the land actually found to be possessed by the 
ryots on rneasurem(‘iit. It is to be observed that the local beogah exceeds 
the standard beogah by a little more than 15 katas. The proportion is 
taken as 7-4. It i^^ very important to observe that the rates given in 
Table 11 represent only what is callc^d the assil or original rent, or, in 
olh^rwoids, tluj nueleiis of assessment, and by no means gives an idea of 
what aetuaily was paid by the ryots. When — many years previously 
to the i)eriod to which lliose tables refer — a general measurement was 
made in theperguniiali of Svvaruj)j)iir, this assil jumm all \ras 
assess(;d on the lands found in cultivation at different ratess according to 
the fasl (?p3TeT) or crop cultivated. Probably, some regard was shown to 
the quality of tlu? soil cultivated, but in succeeding years this consider- 
ation ai)})(\ars to have been comjdetxdy overlooked. It is not ascertain- 
able wludher the rates wore then adjusted according to former usage, or 
wdiether they were assessed according to a new v^uatioii. For some 
years an annual survey and revision of the rent.-roll, in the manner 
above referred to, was made, but latterly detailed enquiries ceased to be 
inarle, and little at:t(‘ntiori was paid to the (juantity of land under culti- 
vation, and scarcely any to the amount of jn’oduce. The settlement 
came to bo made for the villages in llie pergunnab collectively, and the 
engagements for the rent were either signed by a few of the principal 
ryots of tlie village, or Avere (mtered into by fanners of villages called 

’zemmabdars (f3s[^t^t?[)? elsewhere concluded with wdiat were called 


huzuri jotedars The amount of rent payable by a vil- 

lage Avas determiiKMl im^rely by a rough estimate, and left to bo apportioned 
among the ryots by the village ameens, avIio Avere supposed to continiie 
to make the assil jiimmah ( ) the standard for their proceedings. 
The opening, hoAvever, Avliich such a system gave to A’-eiiality and fraud 
was not neglected. The rents luiturally AA^ere enhanced of those who Iiad 
found no favor Avith the amc(?n, or aa^io could not make it his interest to 
shoAv them some consideration, while tlioso whose position or means gave 
them influence Avere sure to exercise it in their own favor. Thus the stand- 
ard of assessment was altered and reduced, and complaints of partiality 
of the assessment and demand lor a new measurement and A^aluation Avere 
frequent ; and to staA'C off those, the zemindar would frequently reduce 
the liiglier rate of the assil in favor of particular applicants. It was 
not unusual, too, for tlio ryots to come to an agreement among them- 
siAves iu lavoT of some oi tl\c>ir number Avho might seem to be OVer- 
a..sos=,ed. IhH rai-ht be a sufficient reason for a reduction in 

ihe aasehRment ol sudi individuals, bnt tlie more usual course was to 
grant them as compensation a piece of land called ebukani (ptfi) Tt 
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a low fixed rate, in addition to the other land hold by them, the assesfe- 
inent on which was allowed to remain unaltered. At times, too, a more 
enlightened spirit would prevail, and reductions wouW be made in the 
rate in particular cs^ses to encourage an extension of (uiltivation. Thus 
it came that in one village from ten to twenty rates would prevail, and that 
these might have no obvious connection either with the quality of the soil 
cultivated, or the crop raised upon it ; and finally, the assil or original and 
standard rates came to be wholly unattended to, and all mention of them 
even omitted by the zemindar in his actual settiement. The rent of tho 
hnzuri jotedars and zernmahdars likewise 'was fix(3d on an estimate, and 
all mention of tJio assil jiimmah omitted in tlioir tahnds, as in the instance 
given in Table 111. ; the reason given being that the settlement Was 
tahudi 

As before stated, the assil w^as only the nnelens of tho assessment. 
It served as the Ibiindation lor, or the exaction of, (1) abwabs 
or established cesses; (2) mfithut, or occasional imposts; and (3)kharch, 
or contribution to the expense of managing the zeinindari. In some vil- 
lages the latter ^Yas replaced hy 'vvliai w'us called andazi beslii 
C^f7f)^or estimat(*d increment, which wassnjjposed to be founded onaroiigh 
cultivation of the iiutrease of ciiltival ion, &c., which could accurately be 
ascertained only by that annual survey which had becai discontiiiiu^d. 
These imposts might, or might not., result from tho exaction or 
imposition of similar ones by the Governm(‘nt iqxm tho zemindars. 
Examj)les of tlie maiino.r \t\ which they were assessed on an assil jummah 
of lis. lUO are given in Table IV. As a further explanation of the 
manner in wliich money was exacted 1‘rom the ryots, some of tho 
headings xinder whicli the zemindar of the pergunnah collected his 
revenue are extracted from the zemindari a(^coiints and cxjdaiiied. In 
the assessment, as stated in the abstract jiimma-wasil-baki for 1194, 
arcn’iiclnded t>vo heads : (1) durbar kharch (if and riazar salami 
(2) gram taki. Tlic durbar kharch is explained to 
be sums exj)end<‘d*by the ryots at Bamagar, the residence of the some 
time zemindar, liaiiee Bhawani, either in presents to t he amlah orfortlieir 
private charges whilst there ; the nazar salami to be a ])ro.sent to the 
zemindar in the year 1193. Neitlier of these articjlcs a])pear to have 
been included in the assessment previous to 119 1, and the zemindar’s 
agent w^as not ashamed to admit tliat they had been unjustly exacted. 
The gram taki was collected as contribution for the several villages 
to Chanel Thakur in 1193, and, similarly, afterwards added to swell tho 
rental. The following are the chief heads of rt^ceifit in the pergunnah 
cash account for the same year, over aud above the ground rents paid 
by tlie lyots : — 

1. Mufnssali bazi jummah sicca Rs. 171-4-4, 

said to consist of the following six items : — 

(a,) Gurgachh salami a fixed fee paid by cer- 

tain lyots for their sugarcane presse.s, which is from 
usage due, whether they work their presses or not. 
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(h,) Nai salami a customary fee paid by certain 

barbers of some village for the privilege of exercising 
tlieit^ profession. The ryots choose and remove the 
barber at pleasure. 

fc,) Durji salami a similar customary fee paid by 

tailors of a few villages. 

(d.) .Mf^thut a fixed and trivial impost contributed by 

the rj’ots of a few villages ; origin unknown. 

(e,) Cowrie sokht estimated gain from the sale of 

cowries received on account of the rents of some villages. 
If cowries be received, and the sale of them ])ro(luc.e a 
profit adequate to the fixed juinmali, nothing on this ground 
was levied Iroin the ryots ; otherwise the junimah was 
made good by a general contribution. 

(/.) Pushkarni rniiski and jhoii bikri a fixed jumm ah 

on account of fish caught in tanks or thrown up in the 
channels made i‘or 'watering the ground ( not included in 
the jrdkar). In some ])lace.s, tlu^ village a meen used to 
take iiui fisli and sell them ; in oVIkts, the ryots used to 
take them and pay the fixed jii mi nali. 

2. Phalkur a small item not exceeding sicca Us. 70, 

being fixed payment on aecoiiiit ot fruit trees. 

3. Maina kroki impost of about Rs. 740, 

added in the time ot‘ Ranee liliawaiii to conii)ensatc for some reduc- 
tions made in Mofnssil sirangami 

4. Saver duties collected in gunges, ^ hats, and bazars 

(^3? '9 y-ud the rent paid for fisheries about sicca 

Bs. 1,242. 


6. Sudder bazi jummah ( ^^t); — 

(a.) Kitabut bukshi amounting to sicca Rs. 52, or 

that collected by the bukshi and consisting of 

the following items : — (1) Jajmaii salami ^Ti'rifir), 

a fixed fee paid by the piiruhit or ministerial brahmin of 
tlie Sahoos, an interior caste of Hindus; (2) Mulla salami 
(cwy^l ^fpfffsr)y an annual ieo paid by the kazi • 

(3) Fati (jprs^D oschcate on death without heirs: (4) 

“I’fc ■>" iJJ 
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fh.) Huzuri bazi jummah amounting to sicca 

Rs. 68, paid in at the sudderpergunuah cutcherrj^ comprising 
(1) puiinia salami customary presents to 

the zemindar on settling day ; (2) gachli bikri (^1^ 
price of trees belonging to the zemindar ; (3) gurgachh 
salami an annual fee on the sugarcane 

presses of such ryots as have been accustomed to pay 
them; (4) dew alia salami t CTt <3?r‘tf^ an annual 

fee paid by tlie jagheer dewalias, who rei)air the cutehorry 
buildings, conduct the treasure to liung|K)re, and j)erfonn 
other services ; (5) darji sahimi, fee paid by jaghger 
tailors ; (6) bibaber marooh ail iueoii- 

siderablo lee levied on marriages. 

6. Mathut an assessment on the ryots, in addition to the 

taliiid jummah, levied to delray various articles oF expenst'. below, pariiou- 
larized and fluctuating in its amount according to the expense incurred. 
Sicca Us. 1,051-15-1 i. 

(a) Thakur Seba expenses of different Hindu 

festivals. 

(h,) Pir sorni offerings to Mussulman saints. 

(c*.) ADiudruft kharch travelling charges of 

ami ah. 

(rf.) Kchanin diet-money of jagliir bearers when em- 

ployed by the naib, Ac. 

{e.) Khairat, (diaritable presonts to old servants, &c, 

(/,) Atitau cliariuiblo presents to travellers and 

mendicants. 


(^.) Seropa kliareh( diot-inoiiey given to persons 

€>in[)loyed to bring cloths, (tc., given to the ryots. 

(L) Fouzdari kharch expense attending the 

apprehension of dacoits. 

(i.) Beri kharch exjiense of making feet irons. 


(J,) Naksha kharch <Jxp(iuse of making a survey of 

the perguunali. 

(/f..) Contingent expenses at hats. 

(L) Presents to the naib on conveying the settlement papers to 
Rungpore, and his travelling expenses. 

Expenses of singers at the temple of Sham Rai. 

(n.) Potty contingencies at the cutcherry. 

(o.) Rayan kharch expense of provisions given to 

Expenses on the dol-jatra at sukrat festival presents to 
Sham Rai, Ac. (»rrt^ IjTll). 
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(q.) Sal)il):m kharch ^35), fruit sent to Rnngpore on 

Cliristiuas and New Year’s Day and diet-money of the 
coolies conveying it. 

7. Barbardari ifffjj). The expenses of* the naib on visit- 

ing the perguniiah assessed by the principal ryots on the whole 
tenantry, sicca Its. 2,421. 

8. Seropa nazar voluntary presents to the 

zemindar in return for shawls, cloths, turbans, &c., bestowed, sicca 
Its. 839. 

9. Butta (^^t) • Gain on the exchange of rupees. Sicca Rs. 17. 

^ To give a cornxit i(l(ia of tlic proportion borne by those cesses 

the rental of the zeinindarj it is proj^er to state that for the whole 
perguimah his reoei[its (irrespective of money borrowcnl and of the 
income derived iVoin his private lands) are said to have amounted for tho 
year 1194 to sicca Rs. 55,201-0-3. 

Further, to elucidate the i)ropoTtion of the ^(^ntal to the nctual ])ro- 
duce of the i)erguunah, two more tables are apptmdoJ (Nos. V and VI). 
Tlie tirst is a staumient as made at the time of the })roduco of the land 
in the six principal crops grown in tlie pergunnah, said to amount to four- 
fifths of the total cultivation, tho result for standard beegahs and coin 
being added. The prices are said to be the average for three years of 
those current in the various hats ; but one of these, it must he remarked, 
wnis a year of considerable scarcity. The extent of the land of the first, 
second, and third quality, is assumed as tlie same; but it stated that in 
tho pcvguunali th(jre was a greah^.r extent of tho first quality than of 
the second, and of the second than of the third. In the next table two 
ploughs of land are tn.k(‘.n, and the yiroportiou under each crop, assumed 
as a fair average from observation, stated, Avith the resulting value of 
produce, which also isexhibitcKl in tlic standard measure. 

TIkjso results, :is gathered for tho perguimah of fSvariippur from the 
investigations hold tliere prior to the formation of the decennfal settle- 
ment, may be taken as a fair example of the state <d' inatt(*i*s as they 
exist(>d in this district at that jieriod. The zemindars of the r(‘st of the 
district having been imfortunatoly engaged on the terms ofiered them, 
d(*tailed investigations Avere not necessary elsewhere; and the early 
veruaeular records of this district having been destroyed by fire, it 
is very difficmlt to gain anthcntic information concerning the settle- 
ment at this pm iod so far as regards the cultivators. 

Alargenumber of scluxlulesof rates, or nirikhnamas 
exist in tho collectoratcN having apparently been filed by the Kanoongoes 
about the year 1828. Tliey exist for all the pergunnahs, giving the rates 
of each village ; but some from decay are almost valueless. The date 
to Avhicli the papers refer is not specified, but they appear to refer to a 
I time not long subsequent to the permanent settlement. By that time 
' the practice of making fashvari settlements setth?- 

I inent at rates depending on the article cultivated, appears to havo 
been very generally abandoned, and the rates were determined by the 
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quality of the soil, which was classed variously in the different perjrun-;' 
nahs, and even in the different villages of the same pergunnah. It still, i 
liowever, eontiiiuod customary to charge atliiglier rates for tlio more re-J 
niunerative croj>a, and for homestead land. Thus, almost every wlu'.re where 
sugarcane, hamhoos, j)an-gardens, betel trees, and tobacco, were grown, 
we find them se])iiratcly enterod in the schedules, though these crops do 
not necessarily require a different soil from some, others not so sej)arat.ely 
rated. Again, we often find more than one kind of homestead land, — 
that occupied by inferior tciuiTits being charged at somewhat less rates 
than that on wliich the ryot himself dwelt, Speciimms of the manner 
hi which tin? land is rated in these schedules are given Inflow for the 
jirineipal ])ergiinnahs i u tlu? d istrict. 1 1 cannot be suj)posed, liowevoir, yiat 
these truly indicate the position of the ryots. One cannot think that 
lh(.‘ zemindars all at oiie(‘ coased to exact those imposts to whicli the 
ryots had l)(?en so long subject; inde<Hl it is known that too many of them 
continue to be le\ ied to the? present day, and that old imposts have (?ven 
been snp]j]enient(!cl by new ojies. When, liowever, the Govcivnment at the 
permanent sett.l(‘iuent transiernd a largo share oi‘ its zemindary rights 
to tlie t.laai colhaMors of its rov(‘nne, it gave up, or at least ceased to 
exercise, its right of in(|uiry into the working of (he system under the 
zcinindars ; and the conse(|Uenee is, that there are no results of detailed 
inquiries to gnid(‘ us lVivtli<‘r in this investigation. Inibrnialion has been 
sought from all the ju-'mcipal landholders and inanag(?r.s in the district; 
but the inquiries as regards rental liav(‘ imd, with V(‘ry s]>aring and ini'xaet 
repli(*s ; and this indeed is not a suhjeet for wonder at a lime when tho 
income-tax gatherers arc scourir«g cv(?rv part of ihe district. No doubt 
much valuable information lies liid in many zeriiinJary cutcherricft, but 
it will re(|uiro more than moral influence to l)ring it out. 


V 
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TABLE I. 


Classification of Lan^s of Mouzah iiadlidncujar^m Pergunnah Snarnppur^ 
an found on measurement in tlm year 1790, Zamiu liakbay or total 
land 5,041 beegnh 3 katuisy L. M. 






B. 

K. 

1 

Parti 

•j-sfs 

Waste unoeeupiod land 

646 

1 

(a.) 

Laik ptii'ii 


'Jliat lik fur culLivatiou 

246 

8 

a 

r 

Son parti 


One year unoeeupied 

2 

1 

P 

Do son parti 

CTTl •• 

Ta’o 3’earK unoeeupied 

11 

10 

y 

Sunat piu'l.i 

• •• 

Several ditto 

232 

17 

(4.) 

GbHir l.iik 
parti 

fltrsr? 

«^5fa 

That unlit for eii1li\ation 

rm 

3 

a 

Kaista 

?mi 

Hoads, paths, and dilelats 

50 

3 

p 

Jun^iil 


Purest and bij^h ^'ruzinjr lauds ... 

216 

4 

y 

i'liHlikarni 


Ttuiks and hank N ol tanks 

11 

12 

i 

TChaiidiik 



0 

4 

t 

Nadi 


Beds ami laiid^.s oj' rivers 

160 

0 

c 

Biljulnf'iiiida 


I*ereiiliiul lake 

150 

0 

n 

Uidukur 


Uiver .siiiid-hanks 

13 

0 

2 

Daki hiusil 


Remainiiii; pri>ductive lands 

1,195 

2 

(a.) 

ISazi /iimiii 


As sjM'filied helow 

1,121 

12 

a 

GliairbidlaiiiM 



Bid 

12 

1 

Bralinauttar 


Laiids beshiwed on Brulin)iri.s 

413 

17 

o 

Dobuttar 


Endowed for reli^iou.s purposes ... 

6 

14 

3 

Kaai birta 


Lands assigned frtr reliprious and 
I'haritablc' expejjises at lieuares... 

167 

7 

4 

Piri>at 


Laiid.s assigned for the preserva- 
tion of tombs of Mussulman saints 

18 

14 

6 

Lakbi’raj 


Lands assipnr'd fnr tin* support of 
difltivnt iMTSons ... 

31 

17 

6 

Oram kadiuri 


1 

1 Ciiteliari eoinpound ... 

1 

3 
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B. 

K 

p 

Zpmidari kha- 

mar 

^t?r 

Privatp land of 2 omin<laT 

17» 

C 

y 

Cliakvan 


Lands asHif^od in lit'u of wnpos as 
U‘low ... 

3(13 

0 

1 

JaYniii chnlirivn 

- 

Assigned land pnying rent 

282 

3 

2 

BoinniJii chuk- 
raiL 


l)l(.io paying no rout ... 

RO 

17 

w 

Haki niyaii 

?if^ - 

Kemaining bind opcupir'd l»y Tv«>ts 

3,073 

10 

a 

Khud 

C^Tr 

Building land and roin])onn(L!i 

48(1 

18 

P 

Dari hand a 


Dilt.li of prinfipal ryots 

157 

18 

y 

TVaja brtvi 

(ETWl 

Ditto of in1bri(»r ryots 

221 

4 

t 

Kliilan kliud 

c«rtTf ••• 

Cullivalod lands forinorly occiipiod 
by Jious<*s 

28 

12 

€ 

Davga biiri 

YRT'Stl ?f!ft - 

Mussuhnau tomb land subjoet to 
rent 

2 

15 

Z 

Darj^n Imri 


Ditto not subjeiM to rent 

0 

13 

19 

Klunm bari 


TTousc land rated at a lowin’ rate . . . 

76 

0 

d 

Boki. fusli 


Tteinaining cultivated lauds 

2,586 

13 

1 

Shall di> 

5l1f5=T 

Land prnduring a crop of aus ri(*(? 
or kbuneef and a crop of ainim . 

1 

383 

13 

2 

3 

Shall lal 

Bhadai lal 

^rtrf ■•• 

Amon rice only 

Bliadar rice only 

1,316 

103 

12 

3 

■■ 

4 

Buna Bhali 

■jsil 

Buna rice oidy 

6 

18 

5 

Eat-i do 

Otl 

A prop of bliadar and a crop of kati 
ric(? 

6 

14 

0 

K.atl lal 


Kali rice only 

35 

1 

7 

Sirri do 

. 

A crop’ of bliadar and one of mits- 
lard 

185 

6 

8 

Slrri lal 


Mustnrd^only 

08 

2 

0 

Taznaku do 

Clfl ■•• 

Bliadar rice and tobacco 

0 

13 

10 

Ukh 


Sugarcane only 

13 

8 

12 

Tdt 

*v 

Mulberry only 

16 

0 
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B. 

K. 

13 

TlrlmT 


ITrhur^ouly 

64 

16 

U 

Thakuri do 

cifi 

Blmdar rice and kalai 

6 

6 

15 

Thdkuri lal 


Kalai only 

68 

10 

10 

IlurbulL do 

CTfl 

Burbuti only 

0 

16 

17 

from do 


A crop of bbadar rice and ono of 
wiioab 

G 

0 

iJ 

(lorn lal 


Wlieat only 

0 

0 

19 

Jnu do 


Blindar rice, Ibcn barley 

34 

0 

2Q 

Jaa lal 


Barl<*y only 

6 

13 

21 

Musur do 

’mg Ofl 

Bbadar rice, tlicn musur 

12 

.19 

22 

Musur lal 

’mg ?TT5r 

Musur only 

0 

12 

23 

KapuH do 

cxfl - 

Col ton, (ben Bbadar rice 

1 

17 

2i 

KupiiB lal 

••• 

Colton only 

3 

3 

25 

Klu^aari do 

c^r^rifg ctI • •■ 

Bbadar rice and khesari 

3 

14 

20 

Arlncla 

4ugo1 

Castor-oil plant only ... 

0 

9 

27 

Tut 


Jute only 

0 

18 

28 

Haridra 

^g^l 

Turmeric only 

1 

11 

20 

Til 


Sesamum only 

4 

16 

30 

Duigun 

gT435r 

Brinjal only 

0 

14 

31 

Khor 

«rv5 - 

o 

Lor^ {jross only 

14 

8 

32 


.. 

Bamboo only 

10 

IZ 

33 

KocliUa dcri 

’ffg 

Mustard sow'n on land on'Wkicb 
rk'e HcedlhifTs arc raised 

0 

14 

34 

Kaclilia lul 

*Tf5r 

Aghoni rico seedlings only 

131 

E 

35 

I*arti rayati 

*f7f% gttgf% •• 

Land held by ryots, hut loft fallow, 

136 1 

8 
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TABLE II. 


Hates of AssilJummah m Tindhduafiar, Perijnnnnli Sniruj.tyur, extracted 
from the Jumahundi for llid), 1783-84. 
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TABLE III. 


AhalraH Amunft of ihe arfunl Unfe.'i of lient poid hj the 7 ?ifofs of Rddhd- 
nnfjor^ os found, on no^osortonanf in the yenr 119(5 ( 1789 - 90 ). 


i i ^ ^ Cj I -a ^ 

, Acron- ^ i oi ® 

■niNG Ti* Lanh AH rnvND ow £5^ pC.-* p-cp ! ’5 

; T.iK Si;kvky. 5"= . 5 * I t | 

!I><n'i.op s's £"" i S' ^ 7 E a 

I =0 -jI-O I 'i - 


f ! Total. 


H :5 

75^ 


*3 J i i; - ” 

„ ca ! « I ■ 

H S « j i r, i 

1^ « 5 * « 


« i I ■ 7 

'in '? t'O 

J S J 5 S 

a S 3 'g 

I-. ® ►.! 

o c .3' w 

O 


i ; "I i i i I ! 

H. C.i ». t-,H. R- C. «■ R. A. O.iSIl A 0 K SU A G K-U. A. P. 


I'olnl ryfH bm'I ' ■ ! 

i ll .kiTiiii liiM'l ' : ; j 

lltiL’ii ** *' " I -^7 lofi lli'inl 0. 606 H{:»!5 5 Jl» 


rto-l 4 sil 7 2 0 0 8 


■: ! ! i ; I i 

lIuzuri,.I.Hnlnr’H ... j l.riHiirij 2,007 4 71 712.74111 l,24f, IMh 0 14 fi 7 fi 2 0 4 B 

! • i * ‘ 

ToIhI Ahh^bsoiI ... l,«Ji2 1:1,07:1 0 27,'i 7!:VUS 7 1.540 14 ;j 0 14 111 1 0 7 H 1 0 4 8 

i : i . . i ! 

r«iiAHi»HHCi.l I 0 111 6 ir.j 7 0 • I 


T.\1M,E lY. 

jY(7 Pi-riniuiKth Srariij>j>iir kikI TimijT KaJhahiiri. 


' ' 

If. A. (J. K 

■hiTiiniiili Klo'oil ... ... 1 

6 0 0 0 

Cliakoian ... ••• j 

r, 0 0 0 

— 

.l''trHt Total 

12 0 0 0 

.rasli or l‘uo 

0 0 0 

81'1'iMul Tot 111 ... 

101) 0 0 n 

JluhianA (Miiinlh, \p., 6i nKiiOlis ol 


tii'p.iiiJ tolai 

r.2 1 6 :i 

Tlunl Total ... 

152 1 6 3 . 

Ilalla 1-1 anna on tliirO tolal ... 

14 4 2 ol 

I'ourlli Total ... | 

i i 


i CiiUimI TTiHHsodrii' juminali in tbn wr- 
i cuuulH ncm*riilly. 


Asnil jnmninb, iiirbidinp lMi/.i jiiinniiilj 
Hiiii iiliiilliitr, ir ilii'Pi* 111* liny, lakpii 
at Ks. ion mip nionlh. or Vsl'li ut' tliia 
is Kh. 8-5-0-;1. 


Malhnt, rnojil.ftnili. Kk-., 4 moulhs on j 

HPci'iiil tmal wiih li)i(l:i ill I -' as*. ... j :10 C 3 U 
Pt'r^UDii'.ili kliarv-h on Lliuil jiiiuinah ) ; 

uitiiitli vi'ol) huiia .... 4 7 2 0 

Tahuil l'.|, iiioutliH on hpoouiI total j I 

mtlioiii liali.ii .. ■- j 20 13 7 0 

tiulnliar., .\.i' . 2.' montu!« on sivoml total j 

niUiuut halta ... ... ■■■ . 40 0 7 0 


Grauit Total ... I S. Its. ...1263 0 lU 1! 
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7 \iruj)' Karichauhafi. 

i ^ 

K. A. O.K. 11. A. C, K.i Ukuakks. 

, ! 


Khood jiimniah ... ... ... i 


0 

(» 

0 


i 

1 

iliukoraii 

G 

0 

0 

0! 



First: Total ... i 

VI 

0 

tl 

0. 



Fa.sli 


0 

0 

o; 



Sprnnd Total ... 

HID 

0 

0 

o! 


1 

llal'iiiTin (''liiintli, &r., inonlliH on 






! 

HOfoad loLiil 

•w 

1 

G 

3. 


i 

Third Total ... ! 

1.'.2 

1 

(t 



! 

j 

liuilii i?j anna ... ... ... | 

14 

4 

2 

"1 


j 

Fourlli Total ... 




jlGG 


H :i 

Milt lint. Fiiylloindij Ac., laontlis 


2 

12 

.! 



l/.iirdiiri 1 inoiilh 

H 

6 

(i 



i 

rii"uiiiiiiuh kliiuvli ^ mouth ... 

4 

7 

2 

o! 


i 

Jhilta at l.j anna. ... 


14 

3 

1; 



T.ital ... 

(H 

to 

10 

h! 


i 

Tuliud Niij:iu [i nioniha 


0 

0 

o' 




— 

— 

— 

-i {»:i 

10 

10 3 

(li'und Tiiial ... 




i 

If) 

10 2 










TA BLi: V. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6 . 


• 

I’roduccor 

a b«T|^»ili of 
lii'.sl 

(juulitv. 

IVodiiiTor 
ahr<‘j:riili ol' 
srriind 
quuiilv. 

IViMlun-or 
a of 

lliiril 
qimlily. 

A VCMTliTf 

ju’ihIiiit dI si 

l-'.slimiiti'd 
\nlii(‘ (il' 
ii vernal ■ 
jirinliicr (if 
il luM'y^uIj in 
Sicca Its, 

K^tiiiialcd 

Miluc Ilf 

aviM’iijjc 
priiduccnr 
ti lici'^fili in 
si HIM lard 
Jta. 


M ,S((;uVV.)Lm St(U)\V.)’M .v{t;u\V.)’M S((;oW.) 

i 1 1 

It. A. 


Sliali or Aghani Jliun ... 

If) 2 i) 

10 0 0 

7 0 0 

10 29 0 

Say 3 8 

1 

2 12 

]3lja(lui dbari. 

y 39 0 

7 0 0 

4 30 0 

7 12 0 

1 8 

0 92 

Mustard ... 

2 32 0 

! 30 0 

12 0 

1 3j7 0 

! 1 0 

0 6 

Tliakuri ... 

2 32 0 

2 4 0 

] 2 0 

1 39 0 

1 1 

0 61 

Arahur 

2 4 0 

1 10 0 

1 2 0 

1 20 0 

1 4 

0 70 

Ma.suri 

3 9 0 

1 30 0 

] 2 0 

1 39 0 

0 12 

0 iS 
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TABLE VI. 


Onjis grown. 


Sbiliflo (ugh.Tui find bliiid;ii dliuii) 

SliaLi lal (uglmui only) 

Jilmoai (Hum only 

SiiTiMfrlo (iniiAtB.ril :in<! Miiulai illian) 

Brrm* lit* (imusIiutI oiily) ... 

Tiiuknrntii (kiihii unil Idi.-ulni (ibiiii) 

Tliiikuri liil (kulai oiily) 

T^mhur 

M(j.s,suri)o (iniiHHur mnl li1nnl(i.i dlian) ... 
Musttur lal (uiuitsuv ouK) ... 

Tt.ial 

iVir snod gVlli and Inn'lion 
Itcuimuiiig product' or S. Us. »'■(> per UcclmIi 


NumlKT of y , f 

boi>£ran.>< fis- ^ , 
cacbrrni,.: ’’•'••K''''- 

I Total va- ; Tlu.» same 
lut‘ of j»ro- ' Ti'ilucpd for 
duel! of ! Hliindard 
each crop. ! bcpfyaha. 


S. K. 

A. 

S. It. 

A. 

K. A. 

G 

2 


0 

8 

0 

4 13 

0 

« 


8 

21 

0 

12 12 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

U 14 

7 

1 

1) 

0 

2 

0 

1 3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

J 

0 

0 0 

8 


ti 

\ 

1 

2 

1 

1 4 

1 

i 1 

|i 

1 

1 

i! 

0 It) 

i 

! i 

i ] j 

1 

1 

4. 

1 

4- 

0 12 

1 

1 ’ 1 

i 

12 

! 

1 

12 

1 1 

0 

i 1 ' 

0 

12 

; 0 

12 

0 7 

a 


(> , t> I L> 4 > 
I 

0 : 1 M 
0 ' :»2 H 


Jd 


d-o 

2 

d 8 


Gantts iifiphetl to //.v rarloKs ilt^^rrijtflot/.s of hifiAL and rnvradhf med 

in littnajnfjr. 

Tlifso inv :ill i<*nns np|»liril to tlu* laiul occiijviixl by lionsc^s and 
TltiHiti kltodbjui tlu* mljoinini; compound and j^ard..*!! laud. IJt-bastii 
rimmlui. bii.stu, b.isiii is sucli land Avliicli lias Ik'cij descried and al'^T- 
liiiiti, kjint:iii.liil:i, Maids liniuiylil into cidiivaticni. A. distinction is 

ut-U'wiu, (uid imlrtii. drawn in asscssnuiiil lictwccm tlie land tlnis occujncd 

by llu‘ tenant liimscll’ and that made over to bis dependents, the Ibnnm’ 
Ih'ini; called khodbari, the latter iirojaLAvi. J*;daii means ibo com])ound 
'which nMUiiins unctdii\ auxl. 


This is the ]>rincipal distribution of lauds under cultivation observed 
p , in si*veral ]MM*^unnalis, The first i.s a rich mixed 

*' soil Hi Ibr all kinds of erops. The second is a stiff 

red 'stn'l hardly suitable for any crop except winter rice. The last is 
chiedv sand. 


DaU ghiiir 

Uik bliaii^u, juli bluin^a. 


Arc names given to various sorts of brokc.m 
lands, such as sandy hollows, ground left waste 
lor pasrnre, imcultiirable land, ditches, water- 
courscf*, i\:c. 
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An attempt lias benn iwatlo iii tlio accompanying table to give 
specimens of all the classification of soil to be found in the Kaiiooiigoos’ 
])apci's referred to. The nauK^s of the soils are very numerous, and there 
is notliing in the ])iipers to t‘xplaiii their sigiiiticanco. In the absence 
of proper books of relenaiee, it is inij)ossil)lo to do more than guess 
at the meaning of sonic of thorn, or, at the bc^st, to roly on the oxj)lana- 
lion giv('n by natiNC'S, who generally are more anxious to convey 
infoniiation tlian to test its aeiairaey. It will be seen tliat the modes 
of Jissi\ssmtmt are A'cny various, and that in the. oiu' ])(;rgiinnah more 
syshan than one most frecjiumtly ado])ted. Valiladaha is tlie only 
one, however, wlan'O tlie faslwari asstssiru'iit ajijK'ars then to Ijave 
eontiniKul in force in its inh'grity. In the other iHagiinnahs, eillier the 
jatwari rakamvvari assessment lias btM'n 

a(loj)ted, or ilie lanil has lk*en ass(\ssed at a general rate irresjiectivo 
oi' its cnialiiv. Only in a Aery lew pergiinnahs, siieh as Svarn])|)ur, 
Jb'ii'abllia, and Islamabad, and tliesij hy no means tlu^ most imjiJirtant 
in tlu‘. distriel, do, Avhat can bo called pergnnnah riit(‘s, exist at all. 
In iJie rest, the assessment is fixed indejiondently for eacli village. 

The rates state<l In these Kanoongoes’ pajiers are still snppostHl, as 
a rule, to repi'<‘.scnt whal is d(anan(lable from the ryots at (Ikj pres(^nt 
day, and in ea.s(‘s of dispiile lli(?y are still relerred lo. L»)eal inv(*stiga- 
lions only can show Avhat ii<»av is aetiuilly paid by the cnllivators of 
the soil. As tlu'se rales vv<‘re fornuM’ly fixed mendy on a rough and 
oli(‘n ]kirtial (estimate of the a.nn>i!nt of land ludd by ibe tenant, his 
rent has iiow-a-days, li’om the im>re accurate sysleni of ineaMir<‘!m‘nt 
enij>loy<Ml, ^ i^tllally bei'ii imavased. If m</asurein«ait he not in sneh 
cas(‘s actually (‘inploycMl, the ]M>w(a‘ of enforcing it put by law in the 
Iwinds of tlu^ zemindar <]iiiekly brings the ryots to tenns. The 
following esl.inlat^^ of tin? jinrsent rates, payable by tlu^ t;(?nantrY; has 
be(!n snpjdied by.lhe ISupciiutcudeut of the llani ^Surnonl03■u^s large 
estate in this district. 


X 
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2ii(l „ . 


ard 


4tU 




.4 \tJ 


•5;1 airt^r 


0 to 4 0 por (ltd. b(*C)*iih 


r)..yiiin ... 12 ,.3 0 

cw-i^rst 


I'uu bHriij 


L'.ihiii 


|2 0 to 5 U IIP!' std. bcpgah. 


I liiiyum 

('IiHliariirn 


;'f ^ I H, two crop liiiui . DiilihundH 

c^pr'tfi 


2 „ 0 10. Olio crop bun! i Kl,. lilmmla ... ['» 6 „ <* J2 

1 

; vfi<p 


2 0 „ 3 8 


0 10 1 


>■ •> 


!• *1 


91 *9 


Hiistu ... il 0 „ 4 0,«iillivhl>lo wusli* Lnili palit ... '» fi ,, 0 12 „ 

i^'i’ra^t- nTf«! 




I 


i 


I jor liiistn ... !l 0 ,, A o, oM luiii niirdcii ' r,lian!:ii Iciriij 'l 0 ,,3 8 


II f> 




i ^ri'Sf I 


UarJcu . I M;)nli}i( ... jl 0 ,, 3 0, pului trcoa 


! 

(iriiis ; Khar 


Tul ... ;2 0 „ 3 0 „ 




10 ,, 1 8, juto ... j Kozhin 

I 


I B „ M 0 


Vaiiihoo ... ; lluiii 


.•• ;■• 10 ,, 1 S, rice sccJliiififi... i liidilinii kiincliii'o 10 ,,18 


If fj 


II If 


! 

yii{*arciiuo .; 




2 0 „ G 0, mnlboriy 
iudil'o 


Tut 


Ml 


fa?r 


0 0 0 


II ” II If 


1 0„ 3 0 


II « II II 
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The rates in Svampjnir are reported to be still tbe same as those laid 
down in tli(! Kan()oiiiToe.s' papers, but loejd en(|iiiry seems to show that bastu 
and nt-bastii lands are now ehar^eablts at a rate 8 mannas higher than 
lbrin(‘rly. Tla^ lollowiiig i-jitcs have boon extraeted Iroin Act X. suiifs 
decided in this Collectorate. 


of Pi'i'tiiiniiHlH. 

Niiiluvs nC Villii^'i*s 

CIa!4N of Soil. 

ijiM'.iii ! 

a nil-. 1 

or ! 

A8Ri‘s.sin(>nL 

K’lOo por 
Kill 1 1(1 anl 

nil'll .ki’iiiind 

1 

'!’:iriiC Kfri’iiimr 

'4!i5F ^f?i5r ff;? 

r»:istu 

Ks. A. I'.i 
4 :i 4 i 

lloi'j^illl 

‘J-406 

J 



rdiiiii 

4 » 4 


2 m 



Oif-kliiiiidii 

ctri’rsjfl 

1 .'i 4 


■7ri8 



Kk-kli.-iiida 

v£|<? «tHf1 

0 12 !) 


■4(17 



litiniliooR 

4 3 H 


2 ^U)B 



Kichliiip. k:';:‘lisi 

0 i‘J 1» 


■■167 



i 

■ Khar 

i 

1 

3 10 H 


1 1,34 



j 

1 Ilagul 

1 

1 3 4 


^■4ii6 


l’iiiif;:‘i Uaiii-!"ii 

<iH ’SI’f 

AwhI 

^T5^'f5T 

0 lU '> 

Dm. 

1 

1 -(WS 

1 

I 

Ork3'uiii 

0 10 X 

! 

■0H6 

; 

('tiliHViini 

0 H 7 


•7ao 

i 

i 

: 

(3i:iharii:n 

0 4 4 

i 


•368 

I’utiiMir Siuiliis Oliii’iim 

fi'r«<'J;? 'Tf-c^ur 

: j 

I’lll'llU 

1 ! 

i 7 B 0 

I'l'K 

-63 

1 

i 

Xiehii j 

j 

6 0 0 

! 

1 

j 


■35 


i j 
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Name* of Per(;nziufthH. 

V 

X^aj^en orVillac^eB. 

ClaBS of Soil, 

Local 

Hate. 

Of 

loscBsment, 

Bata per 
standiird 
boegah. 

SuBut^a 

7tJTt 

UiirlllltlUCi^ll 

ll,,tu 

^ITf 

2 10 8 

Don 

4-01 


, 

Pmjn hastu 

fit el Tra 

2 1 0 


3-09 


': 

PhIkd 

<1fpit!r 

1 1 0 


1-59 



ItHf'un 

1 10 0 


2-4 



Kliar 

0 G 6 


■60 


1 

* 

n»na 

^T»f 

1 5 4 


2* 


j 

Awal 

1 6 1 


2- 


i 

I 

! 

l>oya«n 

c¥r:?rsf 

1 1 1 


1-50 



Ssiy«m 

0 12 9 


1-197 



1 Clmlmnun 

1 

0 8 (( 


•70 

KdiiJi 

i K'liOii 

! A» »l 

! ^I'SUlcT 

j 

; 1 0 ] 

Don 

CTftJT 

1-190 



! I>oy«m 

1 c^rr^si 

= 0 13 0 

; 1 

1 

1 


■89 



Siij’ain ... 

i 0 If* 8 

t 

1 


■733 


j 

Cljalinraiii 

1 0 8 7 

i 

1 


•317 

iiarliiiilti 

, i IIiiMr i*'ir:i 

i UhnIU 

1 

2 2 0 

Bipnh 

f4^1 



lU>jum 

CifTCI? 

. 1 14 0 





Saram 

c^Tm 

1 13 0 





Chaharnm 

0 13 10 
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Names of Pergunnahii.j 

i 

Names of yillegeB, 

CluKs of Soil. 

Lnnal 

Kalo. 

a 

or 

Assefliiiinent. 

! 

Kate por 
ataiuUrd 

liiiktipiir 

Klmiiiar llowiili 

Khod liiLstu 

4 4 1) 

Hppgiih 

e 



Ut-bastu 

1 6 10 





fitigaii 

1 5 10 





Pans ... 

1 6 10 


ft 



I’lilan 

1 5 10 





Khar 

0 

117 





Awul 

1 5 10 





Doyam 

1 1 7 





Siiyam 

0 10 7 




There is no reason to suppose that Act X. has resulted in anytliing 
like a n:(3U(TJil ('nhariecMiiciit ot rate in this district, nor liave its o])era- 
tioiis been very n*. markable in any particuliir part of it. The lact that 
so small a pro|)or(.ioii of the ryots possess a rigi it of oceii parley suftic.ioutly 
acatouiits for this. The ryots gemiially are settled for a term onl y % and 
on the expii’Y (d their engagements have to intikc the best bargain th(‘.y 
can witli tlieir huvdlords. There is reason to think tliat enbaneod rent 
is gained monj giiiierally by the exaction of cesses than by any attempts 
to change long existingj’ates. The figures gi\en in th(.‘ answer to ]rara- 
gra]»b 5 sutlicient.lv show that, as far as the operation of Act X. comes 
to the surface in bringing eases into court, its eti'eets Irad been trilling. 
The tear of being dragged into a law-suit, however, is anijrly sntKeieiit 
to cause a considcraljlc amount ol' j)ressiire to Ire borne iu silence. 
The cesses rejiorted to be most goiiorally' levied now ar<j — 

(1.) Maiigan levied by zcini|id arson the marriage 

and d(;ath of members of tlieir family. 

(2.) Agamuni that levied on the zemindars visiting 

their estates. 

(^5.) Annaprasun ditto on the weaning of the zemin- 

dar’s children. 

(4.) Saelhi salami ditto on the marriage of the 

zemindar. 

l5.) Sadhuiikul conception by bis wife. 
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(6.) Butta exchange on coin paid in as rent. 

(7.) Narinanaj(5T?[^t5f1), fee paid on breaking up waste land, and 

^ it appearing, by measurement, that the tenant holds more land than 
specified in his engagements. 

8. Mdrcha presents to the zemindar on a ryot marrying 

his children to any one. 

9, Izarddri (^^t?TTtf3)5 cess levied by the farmers as their per- 
quisite, but sometimes partly payable to the zemindar. 

Manure is^ generally used in this district only in the cultivation 
of lugarcane, tobacco, jute, and mustard. The substanc(js used are 
either*cow-dung or oil-cake alone, or a mixture of* three parts of the 
former to one of the latter ; indigo weed and decaying vegetable matter 
drawn from the bheels and rivers. Eighteen to twenty maiiiids of cow- 
dun<T would be considered a liberal allowance per standard beegah if used 
alone or twelve to fourteen maunds if mixed with oil-cake ; but sometimes 
as much as fifteen maunds of oil-cake is allowed to a single beegah of 
sugarcane. Ten maunds of oil-cake, mixed with fresh earth, are yearly 
allowed m pan gardens. Indigo weed is chief! used in the cultivation of 
tobacco and mustard, but unfortunately is scarce. For a single beegah 
four cart loads would be considered am))le. .Decaying refuse is spread 
upon the land, not by calculation but according to the amount available. 
This trenerally, too, is the case with cow-dung, which is not hero an 
article of commerce. What remains in the homestead after su[>|)lying the 
family with fuel is spread upon the fields. Ft)ur maunds of oil-cake, or 
forty loads of indigo w(jed, may be got for Us. 3. The only otJuii* 
method adopted for roplciiisliing the earth are burning jungle on it, which 
is commonly done, and leaving it fallow, which unforMmately is too 
seldom done. It only iti the cultivation of ginger, sugai'c.ane, and 
turmeric that it is usual to leave the land fallow. In the case of the first 
crop the land is allowed to remain so tor two, three, or even five years, and 
is then called khil.(f«r^). It is not customary to fi'ow tobacco two 
years running on tlie same land, but otherwise no rotation of crojis is 
known or practised in this district. Each cultifator sows his crops at 
the dictates merely oi‘ fancy or prejudice, and in many cases will not vary 
it for a crop to which he has not been accustomed ; though to do so 
would produce him certain gain. Irrigation is not practised, nor is it 
necessary in this district. 

Blights are of ^ry frequent occurrence in this district, but fortu- 
nately they are very partial in their oiieration, destroying only crops 
of a few 'kinds, and not attacking the rice which is the staple of the 
district. The crops chiefly attacked arekalili and mustard. The destroy- 
ing agents are insects, called the menda and the acha 

Their generation is said to depend on the wetness, or otherwise, of the 
season? This year the kalai crops in the eastern parts of the district, it 
not throughout the whole of it, were entirely eaten up by th(?sc grubs. 

, The agriculturists attribute the misfortune, though it is impossible 
te say*with what truth, to the unusually heavy tall of rain during the 
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months of June and July last. Last month, in a similar way, the mustard 
crop was in the j)rocess of destruction. It was melancholy to see whole 
fields of most proiuisirif? mustard hopelessly infected with the plague of 
the insects called Jtcba. These are large hersute caterpillars, someAvhiA 
like what are very common in Britain All the natives consulted how- 
ever, and many of them men of some intelligence, denied that this cater- 
pillar assumed the chrysalis state. The best testimony, however, to the 
inaccuracy of this statement, was the action taken by one of these insects, 
which, on being enclosed in a box, very shortly constructed a sort of 
cocoon, inside which it still lies in the chrysalis state. Another assertion 
made by the natives was, that these insects had a poisonous effect on the 
human skin if touclied ; but as none of them was willing to be exj^ri- 
mciited on, this matter has not been tested. Of late years the mango 
cro]) Jilso in this district has been coriipletely ruined by a sort of 
elophantiforin insect of minute stature, wdiich appears to be generated 
inside the fruit, and to eat its way out on the mango ripening. On more 
than one occasion, too, this district has been visited by locusts, who have 
desolated the country in the ]>ath of tlieir flight. Affecting, howciver, a 
very sHiall j)ortion of the distinct on the one occasion, they have not jiro- 
diiced any widely-felt evil. The inipolency of man is nowhere more 
remarkable than when it is an insect plague he has to combat — the supply 
of insecls being inlinitely greater than lie can ever ho])e to destroy. The 
cultivators acc'ordingly have no alternative but silently to submit to their 
inislbrtiines, till science slinll discover some means of spreading disease 
and (leatii among the insect tribes. 

This district has b(‘<m peculiarly happy in having had no exj)erience, 
within the memory of living man, of laniiiie, whether caused bv inunda- 
tiou or by drought. The com{)laint of the cultivators has more often 
been that they had more rice on their liancls than they could manage to 
dispose of at a remunerative price than that they could not sell their corn 
for a snIHc.icucy ot‘ subsistence. This district, though it rarely has 
b(?en visited by flood, is luuloubtedly subject to them. They occur 
when heavy raiiu^ in tlie Himalayas are sup])]cmented by continued 
bad weather in the district itself TJiough last year tlie local rains were 
said to have been unj)recedent<*dly heavy, and the rivers were all brim- 
ful, no damage whatever was deme, and tin; rice crop this winter is un- 
usually fine. It is the eastern part of tlie district chiefly which is 
subject to river inundation. It lies conij)arat.ively low, and is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers. Of these, the largest, the Brahmaputra, 
the Dalla, and the Toesta, arc contiiuially more 6r less shifting their 
beds, and frequently overflow the country. UnfoHuiiateh", unlike the 
Nile, they do not usually carry fertilizing matter in suspension in their 
water, but most frequently cover tlie laud with deposits of sand which 
become productive only in the course of time. It is the local rain- 
fall that fertilizes the soil, and on it dejieiids the productiveness of the 
crops. Tlu re is a considerable distinction in this district between high 
and low lands, and there are varieties of dhan specially suited for these 
kinds of lands individually. If a proper use of this circumstance be 
made, undoubtedly the bad effects of the heaviest local rains can, to 
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a certain extent, be counterbalanced by tlie increased fertility of the 
bid’ll lands. At the same time these effects are very considerably im- 
j^aired by the fact tW in heavy rains, especially on high lands, weed 
arid jungle grow up in rank luxuriance, and the soil is rendered so 
moist that any attempt to root these up must result in a very consider- 
able destruction of the crop itself, which, on the other hand, if left 
unweeded, is choked. The experience of this district seems to show 
that famine is to be dreaded as the result of inundation only, when it 
is the joint result of local rains and the swclHug of the mountain tor- 
rents to the north. The only year in which it has been ascertained 
that any damage ^vas thus done hero of so serious a nature as to result 
in famine, was the Bengal year 1194 (1787-88) 

About five and twenty years ago some considcTable floods occurred, 
but they do not appear to have affected the general harvest 
seriously. In a similar way, in 1263, the crops on tlie low lands in |)arts 
oi’ the districts were destroyed, but the produce of the rest was ample 
to prevent distress. 

There are no important embankments in this district or other works 
designed to protect the crops against flood, and it is most, fortunate 
that there are none, as siicli works generally effect more mischief than 
they obviate. They prevent the river waters reacJiing land wlien it 
may be essential that t\u)j should reach, and when an einorgency (lot?.s 
occur, they geiienilly give way to tlie flood and render the violence of the 
pent-u]) water ten times more dc^structive than il would hav(} been, had 
the river been allowed to spread gradually over the whole surface of 
the country. Tlie constant series of mishaps which occurred in tlie 
Bhatoria liistric.t, wlien last century cflbrts were made to confino the 
wat(TS of tlie rivers there by enibankments under the sj»(^cial su])oriu- 
tendence of a European Officer, shows how futile such efforts an?, and 
bears testimony to the wisdom ’which caused these works to be 
abandoned. It iniglit e,ertainly be of some advantage to the district 
had it works which should enable the cultivators control to soukj 
extent the applic.aiion of the yearly water-siipiily/ and to flood and 
drain their fields at pleasure. It seems, liowevei:, very doubtful whether 
any results coiiimcnsurate to the outlay, which would be necessary, could 
bo obtained 


INDUSTRIAL. 

This being a purely agricultural district, manufactures are all in a 
very backward state. ' Tlie only one in which there can be the sliglitest 
reason for saying that the district possesses a specialty is the weaving 
of satrunjis a sort of coarse ■ colored cotton cloth, used as 

^ carpeting. There is no j)cculiarity in the weaving of these. Specimens 
are about to be sent to Calcutta as contributions to the International 
Exhibition; so it is not thought necessary to incur the expense of 
procuring others to accompany this report. The manufacture of satrunjis 
is carried on chiefly near head-ciuarters and at Nesbitgunj. At tho 
latter place, and also at Jaftergunj, a considerable number of persons are 
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employed in the manufacture of cartwheels and other rough couni ry 
csu’pentry. Indian matting of the ordinary description (*f^) is also made 
to some extent near head-quarters, while from j^firts rabre to the north and 
east there is some export of the mats made of kussa grass 
Such other manufactures as the district possesses are of the most homely 
nature, and intended chiefly for the consumption of the producers or of 
their immediate neighbours. The Mussulman peasantry very commonly 
manufacture for their own use a sort of coarse silk cloth 
the thread being spun from the cocoon of a sort of caterpillar which 
feeds on the castor-oil plants. This shrub is to be seen around nearly 
e^'e^y house, providing the inmates with oil for their lamps and with 
f()(Kl for the worms. In the southern part of the district silk culturS is 
carried on to some extent, but the cocoons are chiefly exported to 
15ogra and Ilajshahye, where the silk is wnmncl off*. In a fair year some 
four hundred mans of the cocoons may thus leave the district, -while not 
more tliau seventy mans of s])un ra-w silk is exported. The carpentry 
and metal -work of this district are of the rudest dtjscription ; and indeed 
in every branch of nianuliicture there is a total absence of that 
delicacy of taste and llnericss of manipulation so conspicuous in other 
['arts of India. At one iiino there -were several families settled at 
Jhirabari, wlio manufiu:tur()d ornamental articles from buffalo horn and 
i\-ory witii considerable taste. The manager of the Piinga estate, on 
w hich they lived, says that these families are almost extinct, and that 
llie inannfacturo conso(]ucntly has died out. From these remarks it 
may be judged that it wnuild be vain to attempt an art history of a 
distri('t wdicre art cannot be said to exist. It is said that hired laborers 
as a class are here particularly addiclod to the use of 0 ]>ium ; and 
this may account for their -svant of skill and general inoffickmey as 
-ivorkmcn. No Avell-inarkcd dislinctiou lias yet taken jdace between 
capital and labor. Manufactures, sucli as tluy are, are generally carried 
on by the members of a family for tlicir own advantage. Some of the 
more fortunate r^useholds, however, are led Irom their success to 
extend ilicir operations, and eillier give out work to be done by others 
at their homes, or cm] loy hired laborers to join their family, "and live 
and work with them. Such service is gcmerally entered into for a tenn, 
the greater part of the wages of a year being advanced as a sort 
of bounty. In this waj" a sort of virtual slavery exists, for the improvident 
often have to enter into such engagements to clear off their liabilities. 
The term of the engagements is settled by theparti(»s tlieinselves, accord- 
ing to their respective exigencies ; but a skilful workman will always be 
able to get better terms than another. Monthly engagements are not un- 
commoii in some trades. The wages are said to vary from 11s. 5 to 8 per 
mensem. Such, for instance, ai^e the terms common! y obtained by country 
carpenters. The social condition of the manufacturing classes is quite 
the same as that of the ordinary run of tlie peasantry. It is not at all 
unfrequent for various members of the artizan’s family with whom he 
may reside to cultivate land in which he may be a part sharer, or for 
him otlier-wise to get his little holding cultivated ; and there is nothing in 
his condition to distinguish him from the surrounding ryots. There is 
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no class of laborers hereditarily attached to a mannfiicture in a man- 
ner that affects their personal freedom. Manufactures arc carried on 
to a small extent In the^Rungpore Jail, but beyond this the laborers 
Vittached to manufactures are quite as free as other classes of the com- 
munity. 

!rhe chief articles exported from this district are rice, tobacco, 
turmeric, mustard seed, indigo, cocoons, chillies^ potatoes, 
oats, bamboos, raw sugar, ghee, cow hides, fish, satruiijis, bamboo mats, 
prayer mats, tejputra, fruits, &c. The chief impoi-ts are cotton, salt, 
refined sugar, opium, gunja, imported liquors, iimnuractured cotton 
goods, manufactured silk, timber, iron, lead, brass, and bell-metal vessels, 
reffcied sugar, boots, canoes, Birmingham-ware, cattle, liorses, up- 
country sheep, &c. The country produce is chiefly bought up by- 
brokers, who travel about die country and advance on tlie crops, and 
when they are gathered in, ship the produce chiefly to largo marts, such 
as Dacca and Serajgunj. There are large warehouses along the banks 
of the principal rivers, such as the Teesta and the Braliinapntra, where 
the goods are stored till they can be conveniently shipped. The tobacco 
trade is almost entirely in the hands of the Mugs, who shi]) it to Cal- 
cutta and Chittagong. Mustard seed and rice go to Assam, and the 
latter also is shipped to Serajgunj. Almost tlie whole of the juto pro- 
duced in the district goes to Serajgunj. It is no uncommon thing for 
Rs. 50,()()0 to be drawn from the treasury, for the purpose* of advanc- 
ing money to tlie cultivators and bii 3 dng the produce J!:? behalf of 
Serajgunj traders. The cocoons are almost all scut to Bogra, Tahir- 
pore, and other parts of Rajsliahye. Dacca takes chillies, potatoes, 
satrunjis, and oats; while Calcutta takes indigo. Tlio cotton is 
chiefly imported from the Garrow Hills through Goalpara. A con- 
siderable quantity ivS brought to Salmari and other hats on the eastern 
borders of the district, and tlience finds its way into the interior. 
The foreign and manufactured goods almost exclusively now come up 
from Calcutta by steamer, though some still conjinue to come via 
llajmehal by rail. From the northern bills cotne iho timber, Bhootea 
ponies, blankets. The Nejialese yearly bring (Jown large quantities of 
ghee. There are two fairs of considerable importance in the district, 
both held in the spring — one at Uuiigjiore, the other at Darwani. Cattle 
and horses are the chief articles sold at both. Of the permantjut 
places of trade, Mahiguiij is the only one of special iinjiortance. In 
it a large number of Kaians are congregated, who ajipear to do a 
thriving trade. Banking operations arc also there curried on by one 
or two houses. Thcle are no means unfortunately by which any 
information as to the relative value of the exports and the imports of 
the district can be obtained. No figures given could have tb#^ faintest 
pretension to accuracy even of an approximate character ^ 

The most usual way in which agriculturists obtain loau 
money here is by taking advances for their produce from the brokers, 
ffais money is re-payable without interest in kind, the produce bein^f 
valued at a certain low fixed rate, dharta such as may be agreed 
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upon at tho time irrespective of the current market rates. Thus, au 
indigo manufacturer would receive six bundles to the rupee from those 
to whom he had made advances, while he might {fet only three from 
free producers. Again, "while jute this season was selling at Rs. 3, Rs. 
and Rs. 5 a man, the agriculturists were furnishing the brokers with it at 
Re. 1-8, Re. 1-12, and Rs. 2. This system is chiefly followed with regard 
to jute, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger. Six pie is the usual rate of 
interest on small sums monthly per rupee, when ornaments, &c. have been 
jdedged for their re-payment. On personal security 9 pie per rupee per 
mensem is the usual charge. The former is a far less common mode of 
borrowing than the latter, in which case some friends often become secu- 
rity lor the borrower. For sums above Rs. 100 the usual rate of intetbst 
is one per cent, per mensem, whether or not movable or immovable 
j)ropcrty be pledged. The rate varies, however, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the exigency of the borrower. For sums 
under Rs. 1 00, tho rates vary in the interior from one to six and a quar- 
t( r per cent, per incnsoin ; but if the amount be above Rs. 12 or Rs. 13, six 
pie is tlie usual rate; and if below, 9 pie. It is wortliy of remark, that 
eighty years ago the established rate of interest paid by the ryots in the 
inofussil w’as one anna ])er rupee per mensem, and according to this 
their accounts wcu'e alwa 3 s adjusted by the Government officers on 
complaint being made of excessive interest being charged. The money- 
lenders / i/ withstanding frequently managed to get 1^ and 2 annas per 
ru|)e(j pei /neiisem for their money. Loans to agriculturists are chiefly 
granted by i)etty village uiahnjans and by brokers. Larger sums, if 
required, are borrowed Jroin the great bankers in Mahigunj. 


Cftleuttn Central Preai Co., Ld., 5, Coancil Houae Street. 







